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THE LAND OF DARKNESS. 


[THE following narrative forms a necessary part of the Little 
Pilgrim’s experiences in the spiritual world, though it is not her per- 
sonal story, but is drawn from the Archives of which, in their bearing 
upon the universal history of mankind, she was informed. ] 


I rouND myself standing on my 
feet, with the tingling sensation of 
having come down rapidly upon 
the ground from a height. There 
was a similar feeling in my head, 
as of the whirling and sickening 
sensation of passing downward 
through the air, like the descrip- 
tion Dante gives of his descent 
upon Geryon. My mind, curiously 
enough, was sufficiently disengaged 
to think of that, or at least to 
allow swift passage for the recol- 
lection through my thoughts. All 
the aching of wonder, doubt, and 
fear which I had been conscious 
of a little while before was gone. 
There was no distinct interval be- 
tween the one condition and the 
other, nor in any fall (as I supposed 
it must have been) had I any con- 
sciousness of change. ‘There was 
the whirling of the air, resisting 
my passage, yet giving way under 
me in giddy circles, and then the 





sharp shock of once more feeling 
under my feet something solid, 
which struck yet sustained. After 
a little while the giddiness above 
and the tingling below passed 
away, and I felt able to look 
about me and discern where I was. 
But not all at once: the things 
immediately about me impressed 
me first—then the general aspect 
of the new place. 

First of all the light, which was 
lurid, as if a thunderstorm were 
coming on. I looked up involun- 
tarily to see if it had begun to 
rain; but there was nothing of the 
kind, though what I saw above 
me was a lowering canopy of cloud, 
dark, threatening, with a faint 
reddish tint diffused upon the vap- 
orous darkness. It was, however, 
quite sufficiently clear to see every- 
thing, and there. was a good deal 
to see. I was in astreet of what 
seemed a great and very populous 
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place. There were shops on either 
side, full apparently of all sorts of 
costly wares. There was a con- 
tinual current of passengers up 
and down on both sides of the 
way, and in the middle of the street 
carriages of every description, hum- 
ble and splendid. The noise was 
great and ceaseless, the traffic con- 
tinual. Some of the shops were most 
brilliantly lighted, attracting one’s 
eyes in the sombre light outside, 
which, however, had just enough 
of day in it to make these spots of 
illumination look sickly; most of 
the places thus distinguished were 
apparently bright with the electric 
or some other scientific light; and 
delicate machines of every descrip- 
tion, brought to the greatest per- 
fection, were in some windows, 
as were also many fine produc- 
tions of art, but mingled with the 
gaudiest and coarsest in a way 
which struck me with astonish- 
ment. I was also much surprised 
by the fact that the traffic, which 
was never stilled for a moment, 
seemed to have no sort of regula- 
tion. Some carriages dashed along, 
upsetting the smaller vehicles in 
their way, without the least re- 
straint or order, either, as it seemed, 
from their own good sense, or from 
the lays and customs of the place. 
When an accident happened, there 
was a great shouting, and some- 
times a furious encounter—but no- 
body seemed to interfere. This 
was the first impression made 
upon me. The passengers on the 
pavement were equally regard- 
less. I was myself pushed out of 
the way, first to one side, then to 
another, hustled when I paused 
for a moment, trodden upon and 
driven about. I retreated soon 
to the doorway of a shop, from 
whence with a little more safety I 
could see what was going on. The 
noise made my head ring. It 
seemed to me that I could not hear 
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myself think. If this were to go 
on for ever, I said to myself, I 
should soon go mad. 

‘Oh no,”’ said some one behind 
me, ‘“‘not at all; you will get 
used to it; you will be glad of it. 
One does not want to hear one’s 
thoughts; most of them are not 
worth hearing.”’ 

I turned round and saw it was 
the master of the shop, who had 
come to the door on seeing me. 
He had the usual smile of a man 
who hoped to sell his wares; but 
to my horror and astonishment, 
by some process which I could not 
understand, I saw that he was 
saying to himself, ‘* What a d d 
fool! here’s another of those cursed 
wretches, d him !’’ all with the 
same smile. I started back, and 
answered him as hotly, ‘‘ What do 
you mean by calling me a d d 
fool?—fool yourself, and all the 
rest of it. Is this the way you 
receive strangers here ?’”’ 

‘¢Yes,”’ he said, with the same 
smile, ‘‘this is the way; and I 
only describe you as you are, as 
you will soon see. Will you walk 
in and look over my shop? Per- 
haps you will find something to 
suit you if you are just setting up, 
as I suppose.”’ 

I looked at him closely, but this 
time I could not see that he was 
saying anything beyond what was 
expressed by his lips, and I fol- 
lowed him into the shop, princi- 
pally because it was quieter than 
the street, and without any inten- 
tion of buying—for what should 
I buy in a strange place where 
I had no settled habitation, and 
which probably I was only pass- 
ing through ? 

“‘T will look at your things,’’ I 
said, in a way which I believe I 
had, of perhaps undue pretension. 
I had never been over-rich, or of 
very elevated station; but I was 
believed by my friends (or enemies) 
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to have an inclination to make 
myself out something more im- 
portant than I was. ‘I will look 
at your things, and possibly I may 
find something that may suit me; 
but with all the atediers of Paris 
and London to draw from, it is 
scarcely to be expected that in a 
place like this - 

Here I stopped to draw my 
breath, with a good deal of confu- 
sion; for I was unwilling to let 
him see that I did not know where 
I was. 

‘¢A place like this,’’ said the 
shopkeeper, with a little laugh 
which seemed to me full of mock- 
ery, ‘‘ will supply you better, you 
will find, than—any other place. 
At least you will find it the only 
place practicable,” he added. ‘I 
perceive you are a stranger here.”’ 

‘¢Well—I may allow myself to 
be so—more or less. I have not 
had time to form much acquaint- 
ance with—the place: what—do 
you call the place?—its formal 
name, I mean,’’ I said, with a great 
desire to keep up the air of superior 
information. Except for the first 
moment, I had not experienced 
that strange power of looking into 
the man below the surface which 
had frightened me. Now there 
occurred another gleam of insight, 
which gave me once more a sensa- 
tion of alarm. I seemed to see a 
light of hatred and contempt below 
his smile, and I felt that he was 
not in the least taken in by the air 
which I assumed. 

‘«The name of the place,’’ he 
said, ‘is not a pretty one. I hear 
the gentlemen who come to my 
shop say that it is not to be named 
to ears polite; and I am sure your 
ears’ are very polite.” He said 
this with the most offensive laugh, 
and I turned upon him and an- 
swered him, without mincing mat- 
ters, with a plainness of speech 
which startled myself, but did not 
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seem to move him, for he only 
laughed again. ‘‘Are you not 
afraid,’’ I said, ‘‘that I will leave 
your shop and never enter it 
more?” 

‘¢Oh, it helps to pass the time,” 
he said; and without any further 
comment began to show me very 
elaborate and fine articles of fur- 
niture. I had always been at- 
tracted to this sort of thing, and 
had longed to buy such articles 
for my house when I had one, but 
never had it in my power. Now 
I had no house, nor any means 
of paying so far as I knew, but I 
felt quite at my ease about buy- 
ing, and inquired into the prices 
with the greatest composure. 

‘¢ They are just the sort of thing 
I want. I will take these, I think ; 
but you must set them aside for 
me, for I do not at the present 
moment exactly know a 

‘“*You mean you have got no 
rooms to put them in,”’ said the 
master of the shop. ‘‘ You must 
get a house directly, that’s all. If 
you’re only up to it, it is easy 
enough. Look about until you 
find something you like, and then 
—take possession.”’ 

‘Take possession’’—I was so 
much surprised that I stared at 
him with mingled indignation and 
surprise — ‘‘of what belongs to 
another man?’’ I said. 

I was not conscious of anything 
ridiculous in my look. I was in- 
dignant, which is not a state of 
mind in which there is any absurd- 
ity; but the shopkeeper suddenly 
burst into a storm of laughter. 
He laughed till he seemed almost 
to fall into convulsions, with a 
harsh mirth which reminded me 
of the old image of the crackling 
of thorns, and had neither amuse- 
ment nor warmth in it; and pres- 
ently this was echoed all around, 
and looking up, I saw grinning 
faces full of derision, bent upon 
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me from every side, from the stairs 
which led to the upper part of the 
house and from the depths of the 
shop behind—faces with pens be- 
hind their ears, faces in workmen’s 
caps, all distended from ear to ear, 
with a sneer and a mock and a 
rage of laughter which nearly sent 
me mad. I hurled I don’t know 
what imprecations at them as I 
rushed out, stopping my ears in 
a paroxysm of fury and morti- 
fication. My mind was so dis- 
tracted by this occurrence that I 
rushed without knowing it upon 
some one who was passing, and 
threw him down with the violence 
of my exit; upon which I was set 
on by a party of half-a-dozen 
tuffians, apparently his compan- 
ions, who would, I thought, kill 
me, but who only flung me, wound- 
ed, bleeding, and feeling as if 
every bone in my body had been 
broken, down on the pavement— 
when they went away, laughing 
too. 

I picked myself up from the 
edge of the causeway, aching and 
sore from head to foot, scarcely 
able to move, yet conscious that if 
I did not get myself out of the 
way one or other of the vehicles 
which were dashing along would 
run over me. It would be impos- 
sible to describe the miserable 
sensations, both of body and 
mind, with which | dragged my- 
self across the crowded pavement, 
not without curses and even kicks 
from the passers-by ; and, avoiding 
the shop from which I still heard 
those shrieks of devilish laughter, 
gathered myself up in the shelter 
of a little projection of a wall, 
where I was for the moment safe. 
The pain which I felt was as 
nothing to the sense of humilia- 
tion, the mortification, the rage 
with which I _ was _ possessed. 
There is nothing in existence 
more dreadful than rage which is 
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impotent, which cannot punish or 
avenge, which has to restrain it- 
self and put up with insults show- 
ered upon it. I had never known 
before what that helpless, hideous 
exasperation was ; and I was humil- 
iated beyond description; brought 
down—I, whose inclination it was 
to make more of myself than was 
justifiable—to the aspect of a 
miserable ruffian beaten in a brawl, 
soiled, covered with mud and dust, 
my clothes torn, my face bruised 
and disfigured: all this within 
half an hour or thereabout of my 
arrival in a strange place where 
nobody knew me or could do me 
justice! I kept looking out fever- 
ishly for some one with an air of 
authority to whom I could appeal. 
Sooner or later somebody must go 
by, who, seeing me insuch a plight, 
must inquire how it came about, 
must help me and vindicate me. 
I sat there for I cannot tell how 
long, expecting every moment that, 
were it but a policeman, somebody 
would notice and help me. But 
no one came. Crowds seemed to 
sweep by without a pause —all 
hurrying, restless: some with anx- 
ious faces, as if any delay would 
be mortal; some in noisy groups 
intercepting the passage of the 
others. Sometimes one would 
pause to point me out to his com- 
rades, with a shout of derision at 
my miserable plight; or if by a 
change of posture I got outside 
the protection of my wall, would 
kick me back with a coarse in- 
junction to keep out of the way. 
No one was sorry for me—not a 
look of compassion, not a word of 
inquiry was wasted upon me; no 
representative of authority ap- 
peared. I saw a dozen quarrels 
while I lay there, cries of the 
weak, and triumphant shouts of 
the strong; but that was all. 

I was drawn after a while from 
the fierce and burning sense of my 
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own grievances by a querulous 
voice quite close to me. ‘‘ This 
is my corner,’’ it said. ‘* I’ve sat 
. here for years, and I have a right 
to it. And here you come, you 
big ruffian, because you know I 
haven’t got the strength to push 
you away.” 

‘*Who are you?” I said, turn- 
ing round horror-stricken ; for close 
beside me was a miserable man, 
apparently in the last stage of 
disease. He was pale as death, 
yet eaten up with sores. His 
body was agitated by a nervous 
trembling. He seemed to shuffle 
along on hands and feet, as though 
the ordinary mode of locomotion 
was impossible to him, and yet 
was in possession of all his limbs. 
Pain was written in his face. I 
drew away to leave him room, 
with mingled pity and horror that 
this poor wretch should be the 
partner of the only shelter I could 
find within so short a time of my 
arrival. I who—— It was hor- 
rible, shameful, humiliating; and 
yet the suffering in his wretched 
face was so evident that I could 
not but feel a pang of pity too. 
*«T have nowhere to go,’’ I said. 
‘‘T am—a stranger. I have been 


badly used, and nobody seems to’ 


care.”’ 

‘*No,”’ he said ; ‘‘ nobody cares 
—don’t you look for that. Why 
should they? Why, you look as 
if you were sorry for me/ What 
a joke!’’ he murmured to himself 
—‘‘what a joke! Sorry for some 
one else! What a fool the fellow 
must be! ”’ 

** You look,’’ I said, ‘‘as if you 
were suffering horribly; and you 
say you have come here for 
years.”’ 

‘*Suffering ! I should think I 
was,”’ said the sick man; ‘¢ but 
what is that to you? Yes, I’ve 
been here for years—oh, years !— 
that means nothing,—for longer 
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than can be counted. Suffering 
is not the word—it’s torture—it’s 
agony. But who cares? Take 
your leg out of my way.”’ 

I drew myself out of his way 
from a sort of habit, though 
against my will, and asked, from 
habit too, ‘‘Are you never any 
better than now? ”’ 

He looked at me more closely, 
and an air of astonishment came 
over his face. ‘* What d’ye want 
here,” he said, ‘‘ pitying a man! 
That’s something new here. No; 
I’m not always so bad, if you 
want to know. I get better, and 
then I go and do what makes me 
bad again, and that’s how it will 
go on; and I choose it to be so, 
and you needn’t bring any of your 
d——d pity here.” 

‘¢T may ask, at least, why aren’t 
you looked after? Why don’t you 
get into some hospital ?’’ I said. 

‘« Hospital!’ cried thesick man, 
and then he too burst out into 
that furious laugh, the most awful 
sound I ever had heard. Some 
of the passers-by stopped to hear 
what the joke was, and surrounded 
me with once more a circle of 
mockers. ‘‘ Hospitals! perhaps 
you would like a whole Red Cross 
Society, with ambulances and all ar- 
ranged ?”’ cried one. ‘‘ Or the M/iseri- 
cordia /’’ shouted another. Isprang 
up to my feet, crying, ‘‘ Why 
not?’’ with an impulse of rage 
which gave me strength. Was I 
never to meet with anything but 
this fiendish laughter? ‘‘ There’s 
some authority, I suppose,’’ I cried 
in my fury. ‘‘It is not the rabble 
that is the only master here, I 
hope.’’ But nobody took the least 
trouble to hear what I had to say 
for myself. The last speaker 
struck me on the mouth, and 
called me an accursed fool for 
talking of what I did not under- 
stand ; and finally they all swept 
on and passed away. 











I had been, as I thought, severe- 
ly injured when I dragged myself 
into that corner to save myself from 
the crowd; but I sprang up now 
as if nothing had happened to me. 
My wounds had disappeared, my 
bruises were gone. I was, as I 
had been when I dropped, giddy 
and amazed, upon the same pave- 
ment, how long—an hour ?—be- 
fore? It might have been an 
hour, it might have been a year, 
I cannot tell. The light was the 
same as ever, the thunderous at- 
mosphere unchanged. Day, if it 
was day, had made no progress; 
night, if it was evening, had come 
no nearer: all was the same. 

As I went on again presently, 
with a vexed and angry spirit, re- 
garding on every side around me 
the endless surging of the crowd, 
and feeling a loneliness, a sense 
of total abandonment and solitude, 
which I cannot describe, there 
came up to me a man of remark- 
able appearance. That he was a 
person of importance, of great 
knowledge and information, could 
not be doubted. He was very 
pale, and of a worn but command- 
ing aspect. The lines of his face 
were deeply drawn, his eyes were 
sunk under high arched brows, 
from which they looked out as 
from caves, full of a fiery impa- 
tient light. His thin lips were 
never quite without a smile; but 
it was not a smile in which any 
pleasure was. He walked slowly, 
not hurrying, like most of the pas- 
sengers. He had a reflective look, 
as if pondering many things. He 
came up to me suddenly, without 
introduction or preliminary, and 
took me by the arm. ‘‘ What ob- 
ject had you in talking of these anti- 
quated institutions?’’ he said. 

And I saw in his mind the gleam 
of the thought, which seemed to be 
the first with all, that I was a fool, 
and that it was the natural thing 
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to wish me harm,—just as in the 
earth above it was the natural 
thing, professed at least, to wish 
well—to say, Good morning, good . 
day, by habit and without thought. | 

In this strange country the stranger 
was received with a curse, and it 
woke an answer not unlike the hasty 
‘¢Curse you, then, also!’’ which 
seemed to come without any will 
of mine through my mind. But 
this provoked only a smile from 
my new friend. He took no no- 
tice. He was disposed to examine 
me—to find some amusement per- 
haps—how could I tell ?—in what 
I might say. 

‘¢ What antiquated things ? ”’ 

‘¢ Are you still so slow of under- 
standing? What were they? hos- 
pitals: the pretences of a world 
that can still deceive itself. Did 
you expect to find them here?”’ 

‘* T expected to find—how should 
I know?’ I said, bewildered— 
‘*some shelter for a poor wretch 
where he could be cared for—not 
to be left there to die in the street. 
Expected! I never thought. I 
took it for granted -———”’ 

‘“*To die in the street!’’ he 
cried, with a smile, and a shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘‘ You’ll learn bet- 
ter by-and-by. And if he did die 
in the street, what then? What 
is that to you?”’ 

‘*To me!” I turned and looked 
at him amazed ; but he had some- 
how shut his soul, so that I could 
see nothing but the deep eyes in 
their caves, and the smile upon the 
close-shut mouth. ‘‘No more to 
me than to any one. I only spoke 
for humanity’s sake, as—a fellow- 
creature.”’ 

My new acquaintance gave way 
to a silent laugh within himself, 
which was not so offensive as the 
loud laugh of the crowd, but yet 
was more exasperating than words 
can say. ‘*You think that mat- 
ters? But it does not hurt you 
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that he should be in pain. It 
would do you no good if he were 
to get well. Why should you 
trouble yourself one way or the 
other? Let him die—if he can 
That makes no difference 
to you or me.”’ 

‘¢T must be dull indeed,’’ I cried, 
—‘‘ slow of understanding, as you 
say. This is going back to the 
ideas of times beyond knowledge 
—before Christianity ph 
soon as I had said this I felt some- 
how—I could not tell how—as if 
my voice jarred, as if something 
false and unnatural was in what I 
said. My companion gave my arm 
a twist as if with a shock of sur- 
prise, then laughed in his inward 
way again. 

‘¢ We don’t think much of that 
here; nor of your modern pre- 
tences in general. ‘The only thing 
that touches you and me is what 
hurts or helps ourselves. To be 
sure, it all comes to the same 
thing—for I suppose it annoys 
you to see that wretch writhing: 
it hurts your more delicate, highly 
cultivated consciousness.”’ 

‘*It has nothing to do with my 
consciousness,’’ I cried, angrily ; 
‘‘it is a shame to let a fellow- 
creature suffer if we can prevent 
it.”” 

‘*Why shouldn’t he suffer?” 
said my companion. We _ passed 
as he spoke some other squalid 
wretched creatures shuffling among 
the crowd, whom he kicked with 
his foot, calling forth a yell of 
pain and curses. This he regarded 
with a supreme contemotuous calm 
which stupefied me. Nor did any 
of the passers-by show the slightest 
inclination to take the’ part of the 
sufferers. They laughed, or shouted 
out a gibe, or, what was still more 
wonderful, went on with a com- 
plete unaffected indifference, as if 
all this was natural. I tried to 
disengage my arm in horror and 
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dismay, but he held me fast, with . 
a pressure that hurt me. ‘ That’s 
the question,’’ he said. ‘‘ What 
have we to do with it? Your 
fictitious consciousness makes it 
painful to you. To me, on the 
contrary, who take the view of 
nature, it is a pleasurable feeling. 
It enhances the amount of ease, 
whatever that may be, which I 
enjoy. I am in no pain. That 
brute who is ’’—and he flicked with 
a stick he carried, the uncovered 
wound of a wretch upon the road- 
side—‘‘ makes me more satisfied 
with my condition. Ah! you 
think it is I who am the brute? 
You will change your mind by- 
and-by.”’ 

‘* Never !” I cried, wrenching my 
arm from his with an effort, ‘if I 
should live a hundred years.” 

‘*A hundred years—a drop in 
the bucket,’’ he said, with his silent 
laugh. ‘* You will live for ever, 
and you will come to my view; 
and we shall meet in the course of 
ages, from time to time, to com- 
pare notes. I would say good-bye 
after the old fashion, but you are 
but newly arrived, and I will not 
treat you so badly as that.’’ With 
which he parted from me, waving 
his hand, with his everlasting hor- 
rible smile. 

‘¢ Good-bye !’”’ I said to myself, 
‘€ good-bye—why should it be treat- 
ing me badly to say good-bye 

I was startled by a buffet on the 
mouth. ‘* Take that!’’ cried some 
one, ‘‘to teach you how to wish 
the worst of tortures to people who 
have done you no harm.” 

‘*What have I said? I meant 
no harm. I repeated only what is 
the commonest civility, the merest 
good manners.” 

‘¢ You wished,”’ said the man who 
had struck me,—‘‘I won’t repeat 
the words: to me, for it was I only 
that heard them, the awful company 
that hurts most—that sets every- 
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thing before us, both past and to 
come, and cuts like a sword and 
burns like fire. I'll say it to your- 
self, and see how it feels. God be 
with you! There! it is said, and 
we all must bear it, thanks, you 
fool and accursed, to you.”’ 

And then there came a pause 
over all the place—an awful still- 
ness—hundreds of men and women 
standing clutching with desperate 
movements at their hearts as if 
to tear them out, moving their 
heads as if to dash them against 
the wall, wringing their hands, 
with a look upon all their convulsed 
faces which I can never forget. 
They all turned to me, cursing me, 
with those horrible eyes of anguish. 
And everything was still—the 
noise all stopped for a moment— 
the air all silent, with a silence 
that could be felt. And then sud- 
denly out of the crowd there came 
a great piercing cry; and every- 
thing began again exactly as before. 

While this pause occurred, and 
while I stood wondering, bewil- 
dered, understanding nothing, 
there came over me a darkness, 
a blackness, a sense of misery such 
as never in all my life, though I 
have known troubles enough, I 
had felt before. All that had 
happened to me throughout my 
existence seemed to rise pale and 
terrible in a hundred scenes before 
me, all momentary, intense, as if 
each was the present moment. And 
in each of these scenes I saw what 
I had never seen before. I saw 
where I had taken the wrong in- 
stead of the right step—in what 
wantonness, with what self-will it 
had been done; how God (I shud- 
dered at the name) had spoken 
and called me, and even entreated, 
and I had withstood and refused. 
All the evil I had done came back, 
and spread itself out before my 
eyes; and I loathed it, yet knew 
that I had chosen it, and that 
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it would be with me forever. I 
saw it all in the twinkling of an 
eye, in a moment, while I stood 
there, and all men with me, in the 
horror of awful thought. Then 
it ceased as it had come, instanta- 
neously, and the noise and the 
laughter, and the quarrels and 
cries, and all the commotion of 
this new bewildering place, in a 
moment began again. I had seen 
no one while this strange paroxysm 
lasted.. When it disappeared, I 
came to myself emerging as from 
a dream, and looked into the face 
of the man whose words, not care- 
less like mine, had brought it 
upon us. Our eyes met, and his 
were surrounded by curves and 
lines of anguish which were ter- 
rible to see. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, with a short 
laugh, which was forced and harsh, 
‘* how do you like it? that is what 
happens when If it came 
often, who could endure it?” 
He was not like the rest. There 
was no sneer upon his face, no 
gibe at my simplicity. Even 
now, when all had recovered, he 
was still quivering with some- 
thing that looked like a nobler 
pain. His face was very grave, 
the lines deeply drawn in it, and 
he seemed to be seeking no amuse- 
ment or distraction, nor to take 
any part in the noise and tumult 
which was going on around. 

‘¢Do you know what that cry 
meant ?’’ he said. ‘* Did you hear 
that cry? It was some one who 
saw —even here once in a 
long time, they say, it can be 
seen x 

‘¢ What can be seen ?”’ 

He shook his head, looking at 
me with a meaning which I could 
not interpret. It was beyond the 
range of my thoughts. I came to 
know after, or I never could have 
made this record. But on that 
subject he said no more. He 
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turned the way I was going, 
though it matters nothing what 
way I went, for all were the same 
tome. ‘* You are one of the new- 
comers ?’”’ he said; ‘* you have not 
been long here 2 

‘¢ Tell me,’’ I cried, ‘‘ what you 
mean by here. Where are we? 
How can one tell who has fallen— 
he knows not whence or where? 
What is this place? I have never 
seen anything like it. It seems 
to me that I hate it already, though 
I know not what it is.”’ 

He shook his head once more. 
‘¢ You will hate it moreand more,’’ 
he said; ‘‘but of these dreadful 
streets you will never be free, 
unless’ And here he stopped 
again. 

‘¢Unless—what ? If it is pos- 
sible, I will be free of them, and 
that before long.” 

He smiled at me faintly, as we 
smile at children, but not with 
derision. 

‘* How shall you dothat? Be- 
tween this miserable world and 
all others there is a great gulf 
fixed. Itis full of all the bitter- 
ness and tears that come from all 
the universe. These drop from 
them, but stagnate here. We, 
you perceive, have no tears, not 
even at moments ” Then, 
‘¢You will soon be accustomed 
to all this,’ he said. ‘* You 
will fall into the way. Perhaps 
you will be able to amuse yourself, 
to make it passable. Many do. 
There are a number of fine things 
to be seen here. If you are 
curious, come with me and I 
will show you. Or work—there 
is even work. There is only one 
thing that is impossible—or if not 
impossible ” And _ here he 











paused again, and raised his eyes 
to the dark clouds and lurid sky 
overhead. ‘* The man who gave 
that cry! if I could but find him 
—he must have seen—— 
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‘¢ What could he see?’”’ I asked. 
But there rose in my mind some- 
thing like contempt. A visionary! 
who could not speak plainly, who 
broke off into mysterious infer- 
ences, and appeared to know more 
than he would say. It seemed 
foolish to waste time when evi- 
dently there was still so much to 
see, in the company of such a man. 
And I began already to feel more 
at home, There was something 
in that moment of anguish which 
had wrought a strange familiarity 
in me with my surroundings. It 
was so great a relief to return 
out of the misery of that sharp 
and horrible self-realisation, to 
what had come to be, in compari- 
son, easy and well known. I had 
no desire to go back and grope 
among the mysteries and anguish 
so suddenly revealed. I was glad 
to be free from them, to be left 
to myself, to get a little pleasure 
perhaps like the others. While 
these thoughts passed through my 
mind, I had gone on without any 
active impulse of my own, as 
everybody else did; and my latest 
companion had disappeared. He 
saw, no doubt, without any need 
for words, what my feelings were. 
And I proceeded on my way. I 
felt better as I got more accus- 
tomed to the place, or perhaps it 
was the sensation of relief after 
that moment of indescribable pain. 
As for the sights in the streets, 
I began to grow used to them. 
The wretched creatures who 
strolled or sat about with signs 
of sickness or wounds upon them 
disgusted me only, they no longer 
called forth my pity. I began to 
feel ashamed of my silly questions 
about the hospital. All the same, 
it would have been a good thing 
to have had some receptacle for 
them, into which they might have 
been driven out of the way. I 
felt an inclination to push them 
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aside as I saw other people do, 
but was a little ashamed of that 
impulse too; and so I went on. 
There seemed no quiet streets, so 
far as I could make out, in the 
place. Some were smaller, meaner, 
with a different kind of passengers, 
but the same hubbub and unresting 
movement everywhere. I saw no 
signs of melancholy or seriousness ; 
active pain, violence, brutality, the 
continued shock of quarrels and 
blows ; but no pensive faces about, 
no sorrowfulness, nor the kind of 
trouble which brings thought. 
Everybody was fully occupied, 
pushing on as if ina race, pausing 
for nothing. 

The glitter of the lights, the 
shouts, and sounds of continual 
going, the endless whirl of passers- 
by, confused and tired me after a 
while. I went as far out as I could 
go to what seemed the outskirts of 
the place, where I could by glimpses 


perceive a low horizon all lurid 
and glowing, which seemed to 
sweep round and round. Against 
it in the distance stood up the 


outline, black against that red 
glow, of other towers and house- 
tops, so many and great that there 
was evidently another town be- 
tween us and the sunset, if sunset 
it was. I have seen a western 
sky like it when there were storms 
about, and all the colours of the 
sky were brightened and darkened 
by angry influences. The distant 
town rose against it, cutting the 
firmament so that it might have 
been tongues of flame flickering 
between the dark solid outlines; 
and across the waste open country 
which lay between the two cities, 
there came a distant hum like the 
sound of the sea, which was in 
reality the roar of that other mul- 
titude. The country between 
showed no greenness or beauty; 
it lay dark under the dark over- 
hanging sky. Here and there 
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seemed a cluster of giant trees 
scathed as if by ligntning, their 
bare boughs standing up as high 
as the distant towers, their trunks 
like black columns without foilage ; 
openings here and there, with glim- 
mering lights, looked like the 
mouths of mines; but of passen- 
gers there were scarcely any. A 
figure here and there flew along 
as if pursued, imperfectly seen, a 
shadow only a little darker than 
the space about. And in contrast 
with the sound of the city, here 
was no sound at all, except the 
low roar on either-side, and a vague 
cry or two from the openings of 
the mine—a scene all drawn in 
darkness, in variations of gloom, 
deriving scarcely any light at all 
from the red and gloomy burning of 
that distant evening sky. 

A faint curiosity to go forward, 
to see what the mines were, per- 
haps to get a share in what was 
brought up from them, crossed my 
mind. But I was afraid of the 
dark, of the wild uninhabited sav- 
age look of the landscape ;, though 
when I thought of it, there seemed 
no reason why a narrow stretch of 
country between two great towns 
should be alarming. But the im- 
pression was strong and above 
reason. I turned back to the 
street in which I had first alighted, 
and which seemed to end in a 
great square full of people. In 
the middle there was a_ stage 
erected, from which some one was 
delivering an oration or address of 
some sort. He stood beside a long 
table, upon which lay something 
which I could not clearly distin- 
guish, except that it seemed alive 
and moved, or rather writhed with 
convulsive twitchings, as if try- 
ing to get free of the bonds which 
confined it. Round the stage 
in front were a number of seats 
occupied by listeners, many of 
whom were women, whose interest 
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seemed to be very great, some of 
them being furnished with note- 
books; while a great unsettled 
crowd coming and going, drifted 
round—many, arrested for a time 
as they passed, proceeding on their 
way when the interest flagged, as 
is usual to such open-air assemblies. 
I followed two of those who pushed 
their way to within a short dis- 
tance of the stage, and who were 
strong, big men, more fitted to 
elbow the crowd aside than I, 
after my rough treatment in the 
first place, and the agitation I 
had passed through, could be. I 
was glad, besides, to take advantage 
of the explanation which one was 
giving tothe other. ‘It’s always 
fun to see this fellow demonstrate,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and the subject to-day’s 
a capital one. Let’s get well for- 
ward, and see all that’s going on.”’ 

‘¢ Which subject do you mean ?’”’ 
said the other; ‘‘the theme or the 
example ?’’ And they both laughed, 
though I did not seize the point of 
the wit. 

‘¢ Well, both,’ said the first 
speaker; ‘‘the theme is nerves: 
and as a lesson in construction 
and the calculation of possibilities, 
it’s fine. He’s very clever at that. 
He shows how they are all strung 
to give as much pain and do as 
much harm as can be; and yet 
how well it is all managed, don’t 
you know, to look the reverse. 
As for the example, he’s a capital 
one—all nerves together, lying, if 
you like, just on the surface, ready 
for the knife.” 

‘‘If they’re on the surface I 
can’t see where the fun is,’’ said 
the other. 4 

‘*Metaphorically speaking: of 
course they are just where other 
people’s nerves are; but he’s what 
you call a highly organised nervous 
specimen. ‘There will be plenty of 
fun. Hush! he is just going to 
begin.” 
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‘‘The arrangement of these 
threads of being,” said the lec- 
turer, evidently resuming after a 
pause, ‘‘so as to convey to the 
brain the most instantaneous mes- 
sages of pain or pleasure, is won- 
derfully skillful and clever. I need 
not say to the audience before me, 
enlightened as it is by experitnces 
of the most striking kind, that the 
messages are less of pleasure than 
of pain. They report to the brain 
the stroke of injury far more often 
than the thrill of pleasure: though 
sometimes that too, no doubt, or life 
could scarcely be maintained. The 
powers that be have found it neces- 
sary to mingle a little sweet of 
pleasurable sensation, else our 
miserable race would certainly 
have found some means of pro- 
curing annihilation. I do not for 
a moment pretend to say that 
the pleasure is sufficient to offer 
a just counterbalance to the other. 
None of my hearers will, I hope, 
accuse me of inconsistency. Iam 
ready to allow that in a previous 
condition I asserted somewhat 
strongly that this was the case. 
But experience has_ enlightened 
us on that point.- Our circum- 
stances are now understood by us 
all, in a manner impossible while 
we were still in a condition of in- 
completeness. We are all con- 
vinced that there is no compensa- 
tion. The pride of the position, 
of bearing everything rather than 
give in, or making a submission we 
do not feel, of preserving our own 
will and individuality to all eter- 
nity, is the only compensation. I 
am satisfied with it, for my part.” 

The orator made a pause, holding 
his head high, and there was a 
certain amount of applause. The 
two men before me cheered vocifer- 
ously. ‘‘ That is the right way to 
look at it,’’ one of themsaid. My 
eyes were upon them, with no par- 
ticular motive, and I could not 
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help starting, as I saw suddenly 
underneath their applause and 
laughter a snarl of cursing, which 
was the real expression of their 
thoughts. I felt disposed in the 
same way to curse the speaker, 
though I knew no reason why. 

He went on a little further, ex- 
plaining what he meant to do; and 
then turning round, approached 
the table. An assistant, who was 
waiting, uncovered ‘it quickly. The 
audience stirred with quickened 
interest, and I with consternation 
made a step forward, crying out 
with horror. The object on the 
table, writhing, twitching, to get 
free, but bound down by every 
limb, was a living man. The lec- 
turer went forward calmly, taking 
his instruments from their case 
with perfect composure and cool- 
ness. ‘* Now, ladies and gentle- 
men,’’ he said: and inserted the 
knife in the flesh, making a long 
clear cut in the bound arm. I 
shrieked out, unable to restrain 
myself. ‘The sight of the deliberate 
wound, the blood, the cry of agony 
that came from the victim, the 
calmness of all the lookerson, filled 
me with horror and rage indescrib- 
able. I felt myself clear the crowd 
away with a rush, and spring on 
the platform, I could not tell how. 
‘‘ You devil,’ I cried, ‘‘let the 
man go. Where is the police ?— 
where is a magistrate ?—let the 
man go this moment! fiends in 
human shape ! I’ll have you brought 
to justice ! ’’ I heard myself shouting 
wildly, as I flung myself upon the 
wretched sufferer, interposing be- 
tween him and the knife. It was 
something like this that I said. 
My horror and rage were delirious, 
and carried me beyond all attempt 
at control. 

Through it all I heard a shout 
of laughter rising from everybody 
round. ‘The lecturer laughed, the 
audience roared with that sound 
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of horrible mockery which had 
driven me out of myself in my first 
experience. All kinds of mocking 
cries sounded around me. ‘Let 
him a little blood to calm him 
down.” ‘*Let the fool have a 
taste of it himself, doctor.’’ Last 
of all came a voice mingled with 
the cries of the sufferer whom I 
was trying to shield—‘‘ Take him 
instead; curse him! take him 
instead.’’ I was bending over the 
man with my arms outstretched, 
protecting him, when he gave vent 
to this cry. And I heard immedi- 
ately behind me a shout of assent, 
which seemed to come from the 
two strong young men with whom 
I had heen standing, and the 
sound of a rush to seize me. I 
looked round, half mad with terror 
and rage; a second more and I 
should have been strapped on the 
table too. I made one wild bound 
into the midst of the crowd, and 
struggling among the arms stretch- 
ed out to catch me, amid the roar 
of the laughter and cries—fled— 
fled wildly, I knew not whither, in 
panic and rage and horror, which 
no words could describe. Terror 
winged my feet. I flew, thinking 
as little of whom I met, or knocked 
down, or trod upon in my way, 
as the others did at whom I had 
wondered a little while ago. 

No distinct impression of this 
headlong course remains in my 
mind, save the sensation of mad 
fear such as I had never felt be- 
fore. I came to myself on the 
edge of the dark valley which 
surrounded the town. All my 
pursuers had dropped off before 
that time, and I have the recollec- 
tion of flinging myself upon the 
ground on my face in the extrem- 
ity of fatigue and exhaustion. I 
must have lain there undisturbed 
for some time. <A few steps came 
and went, passing me; but no one 
took any notice, and the absence 
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of the noise and crowding gave me 
a momentary respite. But in my 
heat and fever I got no relief of 
coolness from the contact of the 
soil. I might have flung myself 
upon a bed of hot ashes, so much 
was it unlike the dewy cool earth 
which I expected, upon which one 
can always throw one’s self with a 
sensation of repose. Presently the 
uneasiness of it made me struggle 
up again and look around me. I 
was safe: at least the cries of the 
pursuers had died away, the laugh- 
ter which made my blood boil 
offended my ears no more. The 
noise of the city was behind me, 
softened into an indefinite roar by 
distance, and before me stretched 
out the dreary landscape in which 
there seemed no features of attrac- 
tion. Now that I was nearer to 
it, I found it not so unpeopled as 
I thought. At no great distance 
from me was the mouth of one of 
the mines, from which came an 
indication of subterranean lights: 
and I perceived that the flying 
figures which I had taken for 
travellers between one city and 
another, were in reality wayfarers 
endeavouring to keep clear of what 
seemed a sort of pressgany at the 
openings. One of them, unable 
to stop himself in his flight, adopted 
the same expedient as myself, and 
threw himself on the ground close 
to me when he had got beyond the 
range of pursuit. It was curious 
that we should meet there, he fly- 
ing from a danger which I was 
about to face, and ready to en- 
counter that from which I had 
fled. I waited for a few minutes 
till he had recovered his breath, 
and then: ‘* What are you running 
from?’’ I said; ‘‘is there any dan- 
ger there?’’ The man looked up 
at me with the same continual 
question in his eyes—Who is this 
fool ? 

‘*Danger!’’ he said. ‘‘ Are you 
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so new here, or such a _ cursed 
idiot, as not to know the danger of 
the mines? You are going across 
yourself, I suppose, and then you’ll 
see.” 

‘* But tell me,’’ I said; ‘‘ my ex- 
perience may be of use to you 
afterwards, if you will tell me 
yours now.” 

‘«Of use !’’ he cried staring ; ‘‘who 
cares? Find out for yourself. If 
they get hold of you, you will soon 
understand.”’ 

I no longer took this for rude- 
ness, but answered in his own way, 
cursing him too fora fool. ‘If I 
ask a warning I can give one; as 
for kindness,’’ I said, ‘‘I was not 
looking for that.’’ 

At this he laughed, indeed we 
laughed together—there seemed 
something ridiculous in the thought: 
and presently he told me, for the 
mere relief of talking, that round 
each of these pit-mouths there was 
a band to entrap every passer- 
by who allowed himself to be 
caught, and send him down below 
to work in the mine. ‘Once 
there, there is no telling when 
you may get free,’’ he said; ‘‘one 
time or other most people have a 
taste of it. You don’t know what 
hard labour is if you have never 
been there. I had a spell once. 
There is neither air nor light, your 
blood boils in your veins from the 
fervent heat, you are never al- 
lowed to rest. You are put in 
every kind of contortion to get at 
it, your limbs twisted, and your 
muscles strained.”’ 

‘¢ For what !”’ I said. 

‘‘For gold!’’ he cried with a 
flash in his eyes—‘‘ gold ! there it is 
inexhaustible; however hard you 
may work there is always more, 
and more!”’ 

‘*And to whom does all that 
belong ?’’ I said. 

‘*To whoever is strong enough 
to get hold and keep possession 
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—sometimes one, sometimes an- 
other. The only thing you are sure 
of is that it will never be you.”’ 

Why not I as well as another? 
was the thought that went through 
my mind, and my new companion 
spied it with a shriek of derision. 

‘< It is not for you nor your kind,”’ 
hecried. ‘‘ Howdo you think you 
could force other people to serve 
you? Can you terrify them or hurt 
them, or give them anything? You 
have not learnt yet who are the 
masters here.”’ 

This troubled me, for it was true. 
‘‘T had begun to think,’ I said, 
‘‘that there was no authority at 
all—for every man seems to do as 
he pleases: you ride over one, and 
knock another down; or you seize 
a living man and cut him to pieces” 
—I shuddered as I thought of it— 
‘¢ and there is nobody to interfere.”’ 

‘¢Who should interfere?’’ he 
said. ‘* Why shouldn’t every man 
amuse himself as he can? But yet 
for all that we’ve got our masters,”’ 
he cried, with a scowl, waving his 
clenched fist in the direction of the 
mines; ‘‘ you’ll find it out when you 
get there.” 

It was a long time after this 
before I ventured to move — for 
here it seemed to me that for the 
moment I was safe—outside the 
city, yet not within reach of the 
dangers of that intermediate space 
which grew clearer before me as 
my eyes became accustomed to 
the lurid threatening afternoon 
light. One after another the fugi- 
tives came flying past me,—people 
who had escaped from the armed 
bands whom I could now see on 
the watch near the pit’s mouth. I 
could see, too, the tactics of these 
bands—how they retired, veiling 
the lights and the opening, when 
a greater number than usual of 
travellers appeared on the way, 
and then suddenly widening out, 
throwing out flanking lines, sur- 
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rounded and drew in the unwary, 
I could even hear the cries with 
which their victims disappeared 
over the opening which seemed to 
go down into the bowels of the 
earth. By-and-by there came fly- 
ing towards me a wretch more 
dreadful in aspect than any I had 
seen. His scanty clothes seemed 
singed and burnt into rags; his 
hair, which hung about -his face 
unkempt and uncared for, had the 
same singed aspect; his skin was 
brown and baked. I got up as he 
approached, and caught him and 
threw him to the ground, without 
heeding his struggles to get on. 
‘* Don’t you see,’’ he cried with a 
gasp, ‘‘they may get me again.”’ 
He was one of those who had 
escaped out of the mines; but 
what was it to me whether they 
caught him again or not? I 
wanted to know how he had been 
caught, and what he had _ been set 
to do, and how he had escaped. 
Why should I hesitate to use my 
superior strength when no one else 
did? Ikept watch over him that 
he should not get away. 

‘** You have been in the mines?”’ 
I said. 

‘*Let me go!” he cried; ‘‘do you 
need to ask?’’ and he cursed me 
as he struggled, with the most 
terrible imprecations. ‘‘They may 
get me yet. Let me go!”’ 

‘Not till you tell me,”’ I cried. 
‘¢ Tell me and I'll protect you. If 
they come near I’ll let you go. 
Who are they, man? I must 
know.” 

He struggled up from the ground, 
clearing his hot eyes from the 
ashes that were in them, and 
putting aside his singed hair. 
He gave me a glance of hatred 
and impotent resistance (for I 
was stronger than he), and then 
cast a wild terrified look back. 
The skirmishers did not seem to 
remark that anybody had escaped, 
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and he became gradually a little 
morecomposed. ‘‘Whoare they!’ 
he said hoarsely; ‘‘they’re cursed 
wretches like you and me: and 
there are as many bands of them 
as there are mines on the road: 
and you’d better turn back and 
stay where you are. You are 
safe here.” 

‘¢T will not turn back,’’ I said. 

‘‘T know well enough: you can’t. 
You’ve got to go the round like the 
rest,”’ he said, with a laugh which 
was like a sound uttered by a wild 
animal rather than a human voice. 
The man was in my power, and I 
struck him, miserable as he was. 
It seemed a relief thus to get rid 
of some of the fury in my mind. 
‘It’s a lie,”? I said; ‘*I go because 
I please. Why shouldn’t I gather 
a band of my own if I please, and 
fight those brutes,.not fly from 
them like you?”’ 

He chuckled and laughed below 


his breath, struggling and cursing 
and crying out, as I struck him 


again, ‘‘ Yougathera band! What 
could you offer them?—where 
would you find them? Are you 
better than the rest of us? Are 
you not aman likethe rest? Strike 
me you can, for [’m down. But 
make yourself a master and a chief 
—you!”’ 

‘‘Why not I?” I shouted again, 
wild with rage and the sense that 
Ihad no power over him, save to 
hurt him. That passion made my 
hands tremble: he slipped from 
me in a moment, bounded from the 
ground like a ball, and with a yell 
of derision escaped, and plunged in- 
to the streets and the clamour of the 
city from which I had just flown. I 
felt myself rage after him, shaking 
my fists with a consciousness of 
the ridiculous passion of impotence 
that was in me, but no power of 
restraining it; and there was not 
one of the fugitives who passed, 
however desperate he might be, who 
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did not make a mock at me as he 
darted by. The laughing-stock of 
all those miserable objects, the 
sport of fate, afraid to go forward, 
unable to go back, with a fire in 
my veins urging me on! But 
presently I grew a little calmer 
out of mere exhaustion, which 
was all the relief that was possible 
to me. And by-and-by, collect- 
ing all my faculties, and impelled 
by this impulse, which I seeméd 
unable to resist, I got up and went 
cautiously on. 

Fear can act in two ways: it 
paralyses and it renders cunning. 
At this moment I found it inspire 
me. I made my plans before I 
started, how to steal along under 
the cover of the blighted brushwood 
which broke the line of the valley 
here and there. I set out only 
after long thought, seizing the mo- 
meut when the vaguely perceived 
band were scouring in the other di- 
rection intercepting the travellers. 
Thus, with many pauses, I got near 
to the pit’s mouth in safety. But 
my curiosity was as great as, almost 
greater than, my terror. I had 
kept far from the road, dragging 
myself sometimes on hands and 
feet over broken ground, tearing 
my clothes and my flesh upon the 
thorns; and on that further side 
all seemed so silent and so dark in 
the shadow cast by some disused 
machinery, behind which the glare 
of the fire from below blazed upon 
the other side of the opening, that 
I could not crawl along in the dark- 
ness, and pass, which would have 
been the safe way; but with a 
breathless hot desire to see and 
know, dragged myself to the very 
edge to look down. Though I 
was in the shadow, my eyes were 
nearly put out by the glare on 
which I gazed. It was not fire; 
it was the lurid glow of the gold, 
glowing like flame, at which count- 
less miners were working. They 
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were all about like flies, some on 
their knees, some bent double as 
they stooped over their work, some 
lying cramped upon shelves and 
ledges. The sight was wonderful, 
and terrible beyond description. 
The workmen seemed to consume 
away with the heat and the glow, 
even in the few minutes I gazed. 
Their eyes shrank into their heads, 
their faces blackened. I could see 
some trying to secrete morsels of 
the glowing metal, which burned 
whatever it touched, and some 
who were being searched by the 
superiors of the mines, and some 
who were punishing the offenders, 
fixing them up against the blazing 
wall of gold. The fear went out 
of my mind, so much absorbed was 
I in this sight. I gazed, seeing 
further and further every moment, 
into crevices and seams of the 
glowing metal, always with more 
and more slaves at work, and the 
entire pantomime of labour and 
theft, and search and punishment, 
going on and on—the baked faces 
dark against the golden glare, the 
hot eyes taking a yellow reflection, 
the monotonous clamour of pick 
and shovel, and cries and curses, 
and all the indistinguishable sound 
of a multitude of human creatures. 
And the floor below, and the low 
roof which overhung whole myriads 
within a few inches of their faces, 
and the irregular walls all breached 
and shelved, were every one the 
same, a pandemonium of gold,— 
gold everywhere. I had _ loved 
many foolish things in my life, 
but never this: which was perhaps 
why I gazed and kept my sight, 
though there rose out of it a blast 
of heat which scorched the brain. 
While I stooped over, intent 
on the sight, some one who had 
come up by my side to gaze too 
was caught by the fumes (as 
I suppose); for suddenly I was 
aware of a dark object falling 
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prone into the glowing interior 
with a cry and crash which brought 
back my first wild panic. He fell 
in a heap, from which his arms shot 
forth wildly as he reached the bot- 
tom, and his cry was half anguish 
yet half desire. I saw him seized 
by half-a-dozen eager watchers, 
and pitched upon a ledge just under 
the roof, and tools thrust into his 
hands. I held on by an old shaft, 
trembling, unable to move. Per- 
haps I cried too in my horror—for 
one of the overseers who stood in 
the centre of the glare looked up. 
He had the air of ordering all that 
was going on, and stood unaffected 
by the blaze, commanding the other 
wretched officials, who obeyed him 
like dogs. He seemed to me, in 
my terror, like a figure of gold, the 
image, perhaps, of wealth or Pluto, 
or I know not -what: for I suppose 
my brain began to grow confused, 
and my hold on the shaft to relax. 
I had strength enough, however, 
for I cared not for the gold, to fling 
myself back the other way upon the’ 
ground, where I rolled backward, 
downward, I knew not how, turn- 
ing over and over, upon sharp 
ashes and metallic edges, which 
tore my hair and _ beard,—and 
for a moment I knew no more. 
This fall saved me. I came to 
myself after a time, and heard the 
pressgang searching about. I had 
sense to lie still among the ashes 
thrown up out of the pit, while I 
heard their voices. Once I gave 
myself up for lost. The glitter 
of a lantern flashed in my eyes, 
a foot passed, crashing among 
the ashes so close to my cheek 
that the shoe grazed it. I found 
the mark after, burned upon my 
flesh: but I escaped notice by a 
miracle. And presently I was able 
to drag myself up and crawl away. 
But how I reached the end of the 
valley I cannot tell. I pushed my 
way along mechanically on the 
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dark side. I had no further de- 
sire to see what was going on in the 
openings of the mines. I went on, 
stumbling and stupid, scarcely cap- 
able even of fear, conscious only of 
wretchedness and weariness, till at 
last I felt tayself drop across the 
road within the gateway of the 
other town—and lay there, with no 
thought of anything but the relief 
of being at rest. 

When I came to myself, it 
seemed to me that there was a 
change in the atmosphere and the 
light. It was less lurid, paler, 
grey, more like twilight than the 
stormy afternoon of the other city. 
A certain dead serenity was in the 
sky—a black paleness, whiteness, 
everything faint in it. This town 
was walled, but the gates stood 
open, and I saw no defences of 
troops or other guardians. I found 


myself lying across the threshold, 
but pushed to one side, so that the 


carriages which went and came 
should not be stopped or I injured 
by their passage. It seemed to 
me that there was some thought- 
fulness and kindness in this ac- 
tion, and my heart sprang up in 
a reaction of hope. I looked back 
as if upon a nightmare on the 
dreadful city which I had left, on 
its tumults and noise, the wild 
racket of the streets, the wounded 
wretches who sought refuge in 
the corners, the strife and misery 
that were abroad, and, climax of 
all, the horrible entertainment 
which had been going on in 
the square, the unhappy being 
strapped upon the table. How, 
I said to myself, could such things 
be? Was it a dream? was it 
a nightmare? was it something 
presented to me in a _ vision—a 
strong delusion to make me think 
that the old fables which had been 
told concerning the end of mortal 
life were true! When I looked 
back it appeared like an allegory, 
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so that I might have seen it in a 
dream ; and still more like an alle- 
gory were the gold-mines in the val- 
ley, and the myriads who laboured 
there. Was it all true? or only a 
reflection from the old life, mingling 
with the strange novelties which 
would most likely elude under- 
standing, on the entrance into this 
new? I sat within the shelter of 
the gateway, on my awakening, 
and thought over all this. My 
heart was quite calm—almost, in 
the revulsion from the terrors I 
had been through, happy. I per- 
suaded myself that I was but now 
beginning; that there had been no 
reality in these latter experiences, 
only a curious succession of night- 
mares, such as might so well be 
supposed to follow a wonderful 
transformation like that which 
must take place between our mor- 
tal life and—the world to come. 
The world to come! I paused and 
thought of it all, until the heart 
began to beat loud in my breast. 
What was this, where I lay? An- 
other world; a world which was 
not happiness, not bliss? Oh no— 
perhaps there was no world of bliss 
save in dreams. This, on the 
other hand, I said to myself, was 
not misery: for was not I seated 
here, with a certain tremulousness 
about me it was true, after all 
the experiences which, supposing 
them even to have been but 
dreams, I had come through,—a 
tremulousness very comprehensi- 
ble, and not at all without hope ? 

I will not say that I believed 
even what I tried to think. Some- 
thing in me lay like a dark sha- 
dow in the midst of all my the- 
ories; but yet I succeeded to a 
great degree in convincing myself 
that the hope in me was real, and 
that I was but now beginning— 
beginning with at least a possi- 
bility that all might be well. In 
this half conviction, and after all 
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the troubles that were over (even 
though they might only have been 
imaginary troubles), I felt a cer- 
tain sweetness in resting there, 
within the gateway, with my back 
against it. I was unwilling to 
get up again, and bring myself in 
contact with reality. I felt that 
there was pleasure in being left 
alone. Carriages rolled past me 
occasionally, and now and then 
some people on foot ; but they did 
not kick me out of the way or in- 
terfere with my repose. 

Presently as I sat trying to per- 
suade myself to rise and pursue 
my way, two men came up to me 
in a sort of uniform. I recognised 
with another distinct sensation of 
pleasure that here were people 
who had authority, representatives 
of some kind of government. 


They came up to me and bade me 
come with them in tones which 
were peremptory enough.: but what 


of that ?—better the most peremp- 
tory supervision than the lawless- 
ness from which I had come. 
They raised me from the ground 
with a touch, for I could not re- 
sist them, and led me quickly 
along the street, into which that 
gateway gave access, which was 
a handsome street with tall houses 
on either side. Groups of people 
were moving about along the 
pavement, talking now and then 
with considerable animation ; but 
when my companions were seen, 
there was an immediate modera- 
tion of tone, a sort of respect 
which looked like fear. There 
was no brawling nor tumult of 
any kind in the street. The only 
incident which occurred was this : 
when we had gone some way, I saw 
a lame man dragging himself along 
with difficulty on the other side of 
the street. My conductors had no 
sooner perceived him than they 
gave each other a look and darted 
across, conveying me with them, 
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by a sweep of magnetic influence 
I thought, that prevented me 
from staying behind. He made 
an attempt with his crutches 
to get out of the way, hurrying 
on—and I will aliow that this 
attempt of his seemed to me 
very grotesque, so that I could 
scarcely help laughing: the other 
lookers-on in the street laughed 
too, though some put on an aspect 
of disgust. ‘‘ Look, the tortoise !”” 
some one said; ‘‘ does he think 
he can go quicker than the order- 
lies?” My companions came up to 
the man while this commentary 
was going on, and seized him by 
each arm. ‘‘Where were you going ? 
Where have you come from? How 
dare you make an exhibition of 
yourself ?’’ they cried. They took 
the crutches from him as they 
spoke and threw them away, and 
dragged him on until we reached a 
great grated door which one of them 
opened with a key, while the other. 
held the offender, for he seemed an 
offender, roughly up by one shoul- 
der, causing him great pain. When 
the door was opened, I saw.a 
number of people within, who 
seemed to crowd to the door as if 
seeking to get out. But this was 
not at all what was intended. My 
second companion dragged the 
lame man forward, and pushed 
him in with so much violence that 
I could see him fall forward on his 
face on the floor. Then the other 
locked the door and we proceeded 
on our way. It was not till some 
time later that I understood why. 

In the meantime I was hurried 
on, meeting a great many people 
who took no notice of me, to a 
central building in the middle 
of the town, where I was brought 
before an official attended by 
clerks, with great books spread 
out before him. Here I was 
questioned as to my name and my 
antecedents, and the time of my 
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arrival, then dismissed with a nod 
to one of my conductors. He 
led me back again down the 
street, took me into one of the 
tall great houses, opened the 
door of a room which was num- 
bered, and left me there without 
aword. I cannot convey to any 
one the bewildered consternation 
with which I felt myself deposited 
here ; and as the steps of my con- 
ductor died away in the long cor- 
ridor, I sat down, and looking my- 
self in the face as it were, tried 
to make out what it was that had 
happened to me. The room was 
small and bare. There was but 
one thing hung upon the undecor- 
ated walls, and that was a long 
list of printed regulations which I 
had not the courage for the mo- 
ment to look at. The light was 


indifferent, though the room was 
high up, and the street from the 
window looked far away below. 


I 
cannot tell how long I sat there 
thinking, and yet it could scarcely 
be called thought. I asked my- 
self over and over again. Where am 
I? is it a prison? am I shut in, to 
leave this enclosure no more ? what 
am I to do? how is the time to 
pass? I shut my eyes for a mo- 
ment and tried to realise all that 
had happened to me; __ but nothing 
save a whirl through my head of 
disconnected thoughts seemed pos- 
sible, and some force was upon me 
to open my eyes again, tosee the 
blank room, the dull light the 
vacancy round me in which there 
was nothing to interest the mind, 
nothing to please the eye, a blank 
wherever I turned. Presently 
there came upon me a_ burning 
regret for everything I had left, for 
the noisy town with all its tu- 
mults and cruelties, for the dark 
valley with all its dangers. Every- 
thing seemed bearable, almost 
agreeable, in comparison with this. 
I seemed to have been brought 
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here to make acquaintance once 
more with myself, to learn over 
again what manner of man I was. 
Needless knowledge, acquaintance, 
unnecessary, unhappy! for what 
was there in me to make me to 
myself a good companion? Never, 
I knew, could I separate myself 
from that eternal consciousness ; 
but it was cruelty to force the con- 
templation upon me. All blank, 
blank, around me, a prison! And 
was this to last for ever? 

Ido not know how long I sat, 
rapt in this gloomy vision ; but at 
last it occurred to me to rise and 
try the door, which to my aston- 
ishment was open. I went out 
with athrob of new hope. After 
all, it might not be necessary to 
come back ; there might be other 
expedients: I might fall among 
friends. I turned down the long 
echoing stairs, on which I met 
various people, who took no notice 
of me, and in whom! felt no in- 
terest save a desire to avoid them, 
and at last reached the street. To 
be out of doors in the air was 
something, though there was no 
wind, but a motionless still atmo- 
sphere which nothing disturbed. 
The streets, indeed, were full of 
movement, but not of life—though 
this seems a paradox. The pass- 
engers passed on their way in long 
regulated lines—those who went 
towards the gates keeping rigor- 
ously to one side of the pavement,. 
those who came, to the other. 
They talked to each other here 
and there; but whenever two men 
in uniform, such as those who had 
been my conductors, appeared, 
silence ensued, and the wayfarers 
shrank even from the looks of 
these persons in authority. I 
walked all about the spacious town. 
Everywhere there were tall houses, 
everywhere streams of people com- 
ing and going, but no one spoke 
to me, or remarked me at all. I 
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was as lonely as if I had been in 
a wilderness. I was indeed in a 
wilderness of men, who were as 
though they did not see me, pass- 
ing without even a look of human 
fellowship, each absorbed in his 
own concerns. I walked and 
walked: till my limbs trembled 
under me, from one end to another 
of the great streets, up and down, 
and round and round. But no 
one said, How are you? Whence 
come you? What are you doing? 
At length in despair I turned 
again to the blank and miserable 
room, which had looked to me like 
acellina prison. I had willfully 
made no note of its situation, try- 
ing to avoid rather than to find it, 
but my steps were drawn thither 
against my will. I found myself 
retracing my steps, mounting the 
long stairs, passing the same peo- 
ple, who streamed along with no 
recognition of me, as I desired 


nothing to do with them; and at 
last found myself within the same 
four blank walls as before. 

Soon after I returned I became 
conscious of measured steps pass- 
ing the door, and of an eye upon 


me. I can say no more than this. 
From what point it was that I was 
inspected I cannot tell; but that I 
was inspected, closely scrutinised 
by some one, and that not only ex- 
ternally, but by a cold observation 
that went through and_ through 
me, I knew and felt beyond any 
possibility of mistake. ‘This re- 
curred from time to time, horribly, 
at uncertain moments, so that I 
never felt myself secure from it. 
I knew when the watcher was 
coming by tremors and shiverings 
through all my being: and no sen- 
sation so unsupportable has it ever 
been mine to bear. How much that 
is to say, no one can tell who has 
not gone through those regions of 
darkness, and learned what is in 
all their abysses. I tried at first 
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to hide, to fling myself on the floor, 
to cover my face, to burrow ina 
dark corner. Useless attempts ! 
The eyes that looked in upon me 
had powers beyond my powers. 
I felt sometimes conscious of the 
derisive smile with which my mis- 
erable subterfuges were regarded. 
They were all in vain. 

And what was still more strange 
was that I had not energy to think 
of attempting any escape. My 
steps, though watched, were not 
restrained in any way, so far as I 
was aware. The gates of the city 
stood open on all sides, free to 
those who went as well as to those 
who came; butI did not think of 
flight. Of flight ! Whence should 
I go from myself? Though that 
horrible inspection was from the 
eyes of some unseen being, it was 
in some mysterious way connected 
with my own thinking and reflec- 
tions, so that the thought came 
ever more and more strongly upon 
me, that from myself I could never 
escape. And that reflection took 
all energy, all impulse from me. 
I might have gone away when 
I pleased, beyond reach of the 
authority which regulated every- 
thing,—how one should _ walk, 
where one should live,—but never 
from my own consciousness. On 
the other side of the town laya 
great plain, traversed by roads on 
every side. ‘There was no reason 
why I should not continue my 
journey there. Butidid not. I 
had no wish nor any power in me 
to go away. 

In one of my long, dreary, com- 
panionless walks, unshared by any 
human fellowship, I saw at last 
a face which I remembered; it 
was that of the cynical spectator 
who had spoken to me in the 
noisy street in the midst of my 
early experience. He gave a 
glance round him to see that there 
were no Officials in sight, then left 
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the file in which he was walking, 
and joined me. ‘‘Ah!”’ he said, 
‘you are here already,’’ with the 
same derisive smile with which he 
had before regarded me. I hated 
the man and his sneer, yet that he 
should speak to me was something, 
almost a pleasure. 

‘Ves,’ said I, ‘*I1 am here.” 
Then, after a pause, in which I 
did not know what to say—‘‘It 
is quiet here,’’ I said. 

«Quiet enough. Do you like 
it better for that? To do whatever 
you please with no one to interfere ; 
or to do nothing you please, but 
as you are forced to do it,—which 
do you think is best?”’ 

I felt myself instinctively glance 
round, as he had done, to make sure 
that no one was in sight. Then 
I answered, faltering, ‘‘I have al- 
ways held that law and order were 
necessary things; and the lawless- 
ness of that—that place—I don’t 
know its name—if there is such 
a place’’ I cried, ‘‘ I thought it was 
a dream.”’ 

He laughed in his mocking 
way. ‘Perhaps it is all a dream 
—who knows ?”’ he said. 

‘“«Sir,”’ said I, ‘*you have been 
longer here than I——”’ 

‘‘Oh,” cried he, with a laugh 
that was dry and jarred upon the 
air almost like a shriek, ‘‘ since be- 
fore your forefathers were born ! ”’ 
It seemed to me that he spoke 
like one who, out of bitterness 
and despite, made every darkness 
blacker still. A kind of madman 
in his way ; for what was this claim 
of age?—a piece of bravado, no 
doubt, like the rest. 

“‘That is strange,’ I said, as- 
senting, as when there is such 
a hallucination it is best to do. 
“You can tell me, then, whence 
all this authority comes, and why 
we are obliged to obey.”’ 

He looked at me as if he were 
thinking in his mind how to hurt 
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me most. Then, with that dry 
laugh, ‘‘We have trial of all 
things in this world,’’ he said, ‘‘ to 
see if perhaps we can find some- 
thing we shall like—discipline 
here, freedom in the other place. 
When you have gone all the 
round like me, then, perhaps, you 
will be able to choose.”’ 

‘‘Have you chosen?”’ I asked. 

He only answered with a laugh. 
‘¢ Come,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is amuse- 
ment to be had too, and that of 
the most elevated kind. We make 
researches here into the moral 
nature of man. Will you come? 
"But you must take the risk,’’ he 
added, with a smile which after- 
wards I understood. 

We went on together after this 
till we reached the centre of the 
place, in which stood an immense 
building with a dome, which dom- 
inated the city, and into a great 
hall in the centre of that, where a 
crowd of people were assembled. 
The sound of human speech, which 
murmured all around, brought new 
life to my heart. And as I gazed 
at a curious apparatus erected on 
a platform, several people spoke 
to me. 

‘*We have again,’ said one, 
‘< the old subject to-day.”’ 

‘<Ts it something about the con- 
stitution of the place?’’ I asked, 
in the bewilderment of my mind. 

My neighbours looked at me 
with alarm, glancing behind them 
to see what officials might be near. 

‘«The constitution of the place 
is the result of the sense of the 
inhabitants that order must be 
preserved,’’ said the one who had 
spoken to me first. ‘‘ The lawless 
can find refuge in other places. 
Here we have chosen to have su- 
pervision, nuisances removed, and 
order kept. That isenough. The 
constitution is not under  discus- 
sion.”’ 

‘¢ But man is,”’ said a second 
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speaker. ‘‘Let us keep to that in 
which we can mend nothing. Sir, 
you may have to contribute your 
quota to our enlightenment. We 
are investigating the rise of 
thought. You are a stranger; 
you may be able to help us.”’ 

‘<I am no philosopher,’’ I said, 
with a panic which I could not 
explain to myself. 

‘‘That does not matter. You 
are a fresh subject.’’ The speaker 
made a slight movement with his 
hand, and I turned round to escape 
in wild, sudden fright, though I 
had no conception what could be 
done to me. 
pressed close around me, hemming 
me in on every side. I was so 
wildly alarmed that I struggled 
among them, pushing backwards 
with all my force, and clearing a 
space round me with my arms. 
But my efforts were vain. Two 
of the officers suddenly appeared 
out of the crowd, and seizing me 
by the arms, forced me forward. 
The throng dispersed before them 
on either side, and I was half 
dragged, half lifted up upon the 
platform, where stood the strange 
apparatus which I had contem- 
plated with a dull wonder when 
I came into the hall. My wonder 
did not last long. I felt myself 
fixed in it, standing supported 
in that position by bands and 
springs, so that no effort of mine 
was necessary to hold myself up, 
and none possible to release myself. 
I was caught by every joint, sus- 
tained, supported, exposed to the 
gaze of what seemed a world of 
upturned faces: among which I 
saw, with a sneer upon it, keeping 
a little behind the crowd, the face 
of the man who had led me here. 
Above my head was a strong light, 
‘more brilliant than anything I 
had ever seen, and which blazed 
upon my brain till the hair seemed 
to singe and the skin shrink. I 
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hope I may never feel such a sen- 
sation again. The pitiless light 
went into me like a knife; but 
even my cries were stopped by 
the framework in which I was 
bound. I could breathe and suf- 
fer, but that was all. 

Then some one got up on the 
platform above me and began to 
speak. He said, so far as I could 
comprehend in the anguish and 
torture in which I was held, that 
the origin of thought was the ques- 
tion he was investigating, but that 
in every previous subject the con- 
fusion of ideas had bewildered 
them, and the rapidity with which 
one followed another. ‘The 
present example has been found 
to exhibit great persistency of 
idea,’”’ he said. ‘* We hope that 
by his means some clearer theory 
may be arrived at.’’ Then he 
pulled over me a great movable 
lens as of a miscroscope, which 
concentrated the  insupportable 
light. The wild, hopeless passion 
that raged within my soul had no 
outlet in the immovable apparatus 
that held me. I was let down 
among the crowd, and exhibited to 
them, every secret movement of my 
being, by some awful process which 
I have never fathomed. A _ burn- 


ing fire was in my brain, flame 
seemed to run along all my nerves, 


speechless, horrible, incommuni- 
cable fury raged in my soul. 
But I was like a child—nay, like 
an image of wood or wax in the 
pitiless hands that held me. What 
was the cut of a surgeon’s knife to 
this? And I had thought shat 
cruel! And I was powerless, and 
could do nothing—to blast, to 
destroy, to burn with this same 
horrible flame the fiends that 
surrounded me, as I desired to do. 

Suddenly in the raging fever of 
my thoughts, there surged up the 
recollection of that word which had 
paralysed all around, and myself 
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with them. The thought that I 
must share the anguish, did not 
restrain me from my revenge. 
With a tremendous effort I got 
my voice, though the instrument 
pressed upon my lips. I know 


eg ee save 
“God,” whether it was a curse or 
a blessing. I had been swung out 
into the middle of the hall, and 
hung amid the crowd, exposed to 
all their observations, when I suc- 
ceeded in gaining utterance. My 
God! my God! Another moment 
and I had forgotten them and all 
my fury in the tortures that arose 
within myself. What, then, was 
the light that racked my brain? 
Once more my life from its begin- 
ning to its ead rose up before me 
—each scene like a spectre, like 
the harpies of the old fables rend- 
ing me with tooth and claw. Once 
more I saw what might have been, 
the noble things I might have 


done, the happiness I had lost, 
the turnings of the fated road 
which I might have taken,—every- 
thing that was once so possible, 


so possible, so easy! but now 
possible no more. My anguish 
was immeasurable; I turned and 
wrenched myself, in the strength 
of pain, out of the machinery 
that held me, and fell down, 
down among all the curses that 
were being hurled at me—among 
the horrible and miserable crowd. 
Thad brought upon them the evil 
which I shared, and they fell upon 
me with a fury which was like 
that which had prompted myself 
a few minutes before. But they 
could do nothing to me so tre- 
mendous as the vengeance I had 
taken upon them. I was too 
miserable to feel the blows that 
rained upon me, but presently I 
suppose I lost consciousness alto- 
gether, being almost torn to pieces 
by the multitude. 

While this lasted, it seemed to 
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me that I had a dream. I felt 
the blows raining down upon me, 
and my body struggling upon the 
ground ; and yet it seemed to me 
that I was lying outside upon the 
ground, and above me the pale 
sky which never brightened at the 
touch of the sun. And I thought 
that dull, persistent cloud wavered 
and broke for an instant, and that 
I saw behind a glimpse of that 
blue which is heaven when we are 
on the earth—the blue sky—which 
is nowhere to be seen but in the 
mortal life ; which is heaven enough, 
which is delight enough, for those 
who can look up to it, and feel 
themselves in the land of hope. 
It might be but a dream: in this 
strange world who could tell what 
was vision and what was true ? 

The next thing I remember 
was, that I found myself lying 
on the floor of a great room full 
of people, with every kind of 
disease and deformity, some pale 
with sickness, some with fresh 
wounds, the lame, and the maimed, 
and the miserable. They lay round 
me in every attitude of pain, many 
with sores, some bleeding, with 
broken limbs, but all struggling, 
some on hands and knees, dragging 
themselves up from the ground to 
stare at me. They roused in my 
mind a loathing and sense of disgust 
which it is impossible to express. I 
could scarcely tolerate the thought 
that I—I! should be forced to re- 
main a moment in this lazar-house. 
The feeling with which I had re- 
garded the miserable creature who 
shared the corner of the wall with 
me, and who had cursed me for being 
sorry for him, had altogether gone 
out of my mind. I called out, to 
whom I know not, adjuring some 
one to open the door and set me 
free; but my cry was answered 
only by a shout from my compan- 
ions in trouble. ‘*‘Who do you 
think will let you out?’’ ‘* Who is 
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going to help you more than the 
rest?’’ My whole body was racked 
with pain; I could not move from 
the floor, on which I lay. I had to 
put up with the stares of the 
curious, and the mockeries, and re- 
marks on me of whoever chose 
to criticise. Among them was the 
lame man whom I had seen thrust 
in by the two officers who had taken 
me from the gate. He was the first 
to gibe. ‘* But for him they would 
never have seen me,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
should have been well by this time 
in the fresh air.’’ ‘It is his turn 
now,’’ said another. I turned my 
head as well as I could and spoke 
to them all. 

‘«T am a stranger here,’’ I cried. 
«* They have made my brain burn 
with their experiments. Will no- 
body help me? It is no fault of 
mine, it is their fault. If I am 
to be left here uncared for, I shall 
die.”’ 

At this a sort of dreadful chuckle 
ran round the place. ‘‘If that is 
what you are afraid of, you will 
not die,’’ somebody said, touching 
me on my head in a way which 
gave me intolerable pain. ‘‘ Don’t 
touch me,’’ Icried. ‘‘ Whyshouldn’t 
I!’’ said the other, and pushed me 
again upon the throbbing brain. So 
far as my sensations went, there 
were no coverings at all, neither 
skull nor skin upon the intolerable 
throbbing of my head, which had 

een exposed to the curiosity of the 
crowd, and every touch was agony ; 
but my cry brought no guardian, nor 
any defence or soothing. I dragged 
myself into a corner after a time, 
from which some other wretch had 
been rolled out in the course of a 
quarrel ; and as I found that silence 
was the only policy, I kept silent, 
with rage consuming my heart. 

Presently I discovered by means 
of the new arrivals which kept 
coming in, hurled into the midst of 
us without thought or question, 
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that this was the common fate of 
all who were repulsive to the sight, 
or who had any weakness or im- 
perfection which offended the eyes, 
of the population. They were 
tossed in among us, not to be 
healed, or for repose or safety, but 
to be out of sight, that they might 
not disgust or annoy those who 
were more fortunate, to whom no 
injury had happened ; and because 
in their sickness and imperfection 
they were of no use in the studies 
of the place, and disturbed the good 
order of the streets. And there 
they lay one above another, a 
mass of bruised and broken crea- 
tures, most of them suffering from 
injuries which they had sustained 
in what would have been called 
in other regions the service of 
the State. They had served like 
myself as objects of experiments. 
They had fallen from _ heights 
where they had been placed, in il- 
lustration of some theory. They 
had been tortured or twisted to 
give satisfaction to some question. 
And then, that the consequences of 
these proceedings might offend no 
one’s eyes, they were flung into this 
receptacle, to be released if chance 
or strength enabled them to push 
their way out when others were 
brought in, or when their importun- 
ate knocking wearied some watch- 
man, and brought him angry and 
threatening to hear what was 
wanted. ‘The sound of this knock- 
ing against the door, and of the 
cries that accompanied it, and the 
rush towards the opening when 
any one was brought in, caused a 
hideous continuous noise and scuffle 
which was agony to my brain. 
Every one pushed before the other ; 
there was an endless rising and fall- 
ing as in the changes of a feverish 
dream, each man as he got strength 
to struggle forward himself, thrust- 
ing back his neighbours, and those 
who were nearest to the door beat- 
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ing upon it without cease, like 
the beating of a drum without 
cadence or measure, sometimes a 
dozen passionate hands together, 
making a horrible din and riot. 
As I lay unable to join in that 
struggle, and moved by rage un- 
speakable towards all who could, 
I reflected strangely that I had 
never heard when outside this 
horrible continual appeal of the 
suffering. In the streets of the 
city, as I now reflected quiet 
reigned. I had even made com- 
parisons on my first entrance, in 
the moment of pleasant anticipa- 
tion which came over me, of the 
happy stillness here with the hor- 
ror and tumult of that place of 
unrule which I had left. f 
When my thoughts reached this 
point I was answered by the voice 
of some one on a level with myself, 
lying helpless like me on the floor 
of the lazar-house. ‘‘ They have 


taken their precautions,”’ he said ; 
‘if they will not endure the sight 
of suffering, how should they hear 


the sound of it? Every cry is 
silenced there.’ 

‘‘T wish they could be silenced 
within too,’’ I cried savagely; ‘I 
would make them dumb had I the 
power.”’ 

‘*The spirit of the place is in 
you,’’ said the other voice. 

‘And not in you?’ I said, 
raising my head, though every 
movement was agony ; but this pre- 
tence of superiority was more than 
I could bear. 

The other made no answer for 
a moment: then he said, faintly, 
“If it is so, it is but for greater 
misery.’’ 

And then his voice died away, 
and the hubbub of beating, and 
crying, and cursing, and groaning 
filled all the echoes. They cried, 
but no one listened to them. They 
thundered on the door, but in vain. 
They aggravated all their pangs 
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in that mad struggle to get free. 
After a while my companion, who- 
ever he was, spoke again. 

‘¢ They would rather,’’ he said, 
‘*lie on the roadside to be kicked 
and trodden on, as we have seen ; 
though to see that made you mis- 
erable.”’ 

‘« Made me miserable! You mock 
me,’’ I said. ‘* Why should a man 
be miserable save for suffering of 
his own?”’ 

‘¢You thought otherwise once,”’ 
my neighbour said. 

And then I remembered the 
wretch in the corner of the wall in 
the other town, who had cursed me 
for pitying him. I cursed myself 
now for that folly. Pity him! was 
he not better off than I? ‘‘I wish,’’ 
I cried, ‘that I could crush them 
into nothing, and be rid of this 
infernal noise they make!”’ 

‘«The spirit of the place has 
entered into you,’”’ said that voice. 

I raised my arm to strike him; 
but my hand fell on the stone floor 
instead, and sent a jar of new pain 
all through my battered frame. 
And then I mastered my rage, 
and lay still, for 1 knew there 
was no way but this of recovering 
my strength,—the strength with 
which, when I got it back, I would 
annihilate that reproachful voice, 
and crush the life out of those 
groaning fools, whose cries and 
impotent struggles I could not 
endure. And we lay a long time 
without moving, with always that 
tumult raging in our ears. At 
last there came into my mind 
a longing to hear spoken words 
again. I said, ‘‘Are you still 
there?”’ 

‘«¢T shall be here,”’ he said, ‘till 
I am able to begin again.”’ 

‘¢To begin! Is there here, then, 
either beginning or ending? Go 
on: speak to me: it makes me.a 
little forget my pain.”’ 

‘¢T have a fire in my heart,”’ he 
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said; ‘*I must begin and begin— 
till perhaps I find the way.”’ 

‘¢What way?’’ I cried, feverish 
and eager; for though I despised 
him, yet it made me wonder to 
think that he should speak riddles 
which I could not understand. 

He answered very faintly, ‘I 
do not know.’’ The fool! then it 
was only folly, as from the first I 
knew it was. I felt then that I 
could treat him roughly, after the 
fashion of the place—which he said 
had got into me. ‘‘ Poor wretch!” 
I said, ‘* you have hopes, have you? 
Where have you come from? You 
might have learned better before 
now.”’ 

‘¢T have come,’”’ he said, ‘‘ from 
where we met before. I have come 
by the valley of gold. I have 
worked in the mines. I have 
served in the troops of those who 
are masters there. I have lived in 


this town of tyrants, and lain in 


this lazar-house before. Every- 
thing has happened to me, more 
and worse than you dream of.’’ 

‘¢ And still you goon? I would 
dash my head against the wall and 
die.”’ 

‘¢ When will you learn,” he said, 
with a strange tone in his voice, 
which, though no one had been lis- 
tening to us, made a sudden silence 
for a moment—it was so strange : 
it moved me like that glimmer of 
the blue sky in my dream, and 
roused all the sufferers round with 
an expectation—though I know 
not what. The cries stopped, the 
hands beat no longer. I think all 
the miserable crowd were still, and 
turned to where he lay. ‘‘ When 
will you learn—that you have 
died, and can die no more? ’”’ 

There was a shout of fury all 
round me. ‘Is that all you have 
to say?”’ the crowd burst forth: and 
I think they rushed upon him and 
killed him: for I heard no more: 
until the hubbub began again 
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more wild than ever, with furious 
hands beating, beating against the 
locked door. 

After a while I began to feel my 
strength come back. I raised my 
head. Isat up. I began to see the 
faces of those around me, and the 
groups into which they gathered ; 
the noise was no longer so insup- 
portable—my racked nerves were 
regaining health. It was with a 
mixture of pleasure and despair 
that I became conscious of this. I 
had been through many deaths ; but 
I did not die, perhaps could not, as 
that man had said. I looked about 
for him, to see if he had contra- 
dicted his own theory. But he 
was not dead. He was lying close 
to me, covered with wounds; but 
he opened his eyes, and something 
like a smile came upon his lips. 
A smile—I had heard laughter, 
and seen ridicule and derision, 
but this I had not seen. I could 
not bear it. To seize him and 
shake the little remaining life out 
of him was my impulse. But 
neither did I obey that. Again he 
reminded me of my dream—was it 
a dream ?—of the opening in the 
clouds. From that moment I 
tried to shelter him, and as I grew 
stronger and stronger, and pushed 
my way to the door, I dragged 
him along with me. How long 
the struggle was I cannot tell, 
or how often I was balked—or 
how many darted through before 
me when the door was opened. 
But I did not let him go; and at 
the last, for now I was as strong 
as before—stronger than most 
about me—I got out into the air 
and brought him with me. Into 
the air! it was an atmosphere so 
still and motionless that there was 
no feeling of life in it, as I have 
said; but the change seemed to 
me happiness for the moment. 
It was freedom. The noise of the 
struggle was over, the horrible 
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sights were left behind. My 
spirit sprang up as if I had been 
porn into new life. It had the 
same effect, I suppose, upon my 
companion, though he was much 
weaker than I, for he rose to his 
feet at once with almost a leap of 
eagerness, and turned instantane- 
ously towaras the other side of 
the city. 

‘‘Not that way,”’ Isaid ; ‘come 
with me and rest.’’ 

‘*No rest—no rest—my rest is 
to goon ;”’ and then he turned to- 
wards me and smiled and said 
«‘ Thanks ’’—looking into my face. 
What a word to hear! I had not 
heard it since A rush of strange 
and sweet and dreadful thoughts 
came into my mind. I shrank and 
trembled and let go his arm, which 
I had been holding. But when I 
left that hold I seemed to fall back 
into depths of blank pain and 
longing. I put out my hand again 
and caught him. ‘I will go,” 
I said, ‘‘ where you go.”’ 

A pair of the officials of the 
place passed as I spoke. They 
looked at me with a threatening 
glance, and half paused, but then 
passed on. It was I now who 
hurried my companion along. I 
recollected him now. He was a 
man who had met me in the 
streets of the other city when I 
was still ignorant, who had con- 
vulsed me with the utterance of 
that name which, in all this world 
where we were, is never named 
but for punishment, —the name 
which I had named once more in 
the great hall in the midst of my 
torture, so that all who heard me 
were transfixed with that suffer- 
ing too. He had been haggard 
then, but he was more haggard 
now. His features were sharp 
with continual pain, his eyes were 
wild with weakness and trouble, 
though there was a meaning in 
them which went to my heart. 
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It seemed to me that in his touch 
there was a certain help, though 
he was weak and tottered, and 
every moment seemed full of suf- 
fering. Hope sprang up in my 
mind—the hope that where he was 
so eager to go there would be 
something better, a life more live- 
able than in this place. In every 
new place there is new hope. I 
was not worn out of that human 
impulse. I forgot the nightmare 
which had crushed me before—the 
horrible sense that from myself 
there was no escape—and holding 
fast to his arm, I hurried on with 
him, not heeding where. We went 
aside into less frequented streets, 
that we might escape observation. 
I seemed to myself the guide, 
though I was the follower. A 
great faith in this man sprang up 
in my breast. I was ready to go 
with him wherever he went, any- 
where—anywhere must be better 
than this. Thus I pushed him 
on, holding by his arm, till we 
reached the very outmost limits 
of the city. Here he stood still 
for a moment, turning upon me, 
and took me by the hands. 

‘« Friend,” he said, ‘‘ before you 
were born into the pleasant earth 
I had come here. I have gone all 
the weary round. Listen to one 
who knows: all is harder, harder, 
as you go on. You are stirred to 
go on by the restlessness in your 
heart, and each new place you 
come to the spirit of that place 
enters into you. You are better 
here than you will be further on. 
You were better where you were 
at first, or even in the mines than 
here. Come no further. Stay 
-—unless———”’ but here his voice 
gave way. He looked at me with 
anxiety in his eyes, and said no 
more. 

‘¢ Then why,’ I cried, ‘*do you 
goon? Why do you not stay ?”’ 

He shook his head, and his eyes 
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grew more and more soft. ‘I am 
zoing,’’ he said and his voice shook 
again. ‘‘I am going—to try—the 
most awful and the most dangerous 
journey ”” His voice died away 
altogether, and he only looked at 
me to say the rest. 

‘¢A journey? Where?”’ 

I can tell no man what his eyes 
said. I understood, I cannot tell 
how; and with trembling all my 
limbs seemed to drop out of joint 
and my face grow moist with ter- 
ror. I could not speak any more 
than he, but with my lips shaped, 
How? The awful thought made 
a tremor in the very air around. 
He shook his head slowly as he 
looked at me—his eyes, all circled 
with deep lines, looking out of caves 
of anguish and of anxiety; and then 
I remembered how he had said, 
and I had scoffed at him, that the 
way he sought was one he did 
not know. I had dropped his 
hands in my fear; and yet to leave 
him seemed dragging the heart out 
of my breast, for none but he had 
spoken to me like a brother—had 
taken my hand and thanked me. 
I looked out across the plain, and 
the roads seemed tranquil and still. 
There was a coolness in the air. 
It looked like evening, as if some- 
where in those far distances there 
might be a place where a weary 
soul might rest. Then I looked 
behind me, and thought what I 
had suffered, and remembered the 
lazar-house and the voices that 
cried and the hands that beat 
against the door; and also the 
horrible quiet of the room in which 
I lived, and the eyes which looked 
in at me and turned my gaze upon 
myself. Then I rushed after him, 
for he had turned to go on upon 
his way; and caught at his 
clothes, crying—‘‘ Behold me, be- 
hold me! I will go too! ”’ 

He reached me his hand and 
went on without a word; and I 
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with terror crept after him, tread- 
ing in his step, following like his 
shadow. What it was to walk 
with another, and follow, and be 
at one, is more than I can tell; 
but likewise my heart failed me 
for fear, for dread of what we 
might encounter, and of hearing 
that name, or entering that pres- 
ence, which was more terrible than 
all torture. I wondered how it 
could be that one should willingly 
face that which raked the soul, 
and how he had learned that it was 
possible, and where he had heard of 
the way. And as we went on I 
said no word—for he began to seem 
to me a being of another kind, a 
figure full of awe ; and I followed 
as one might follow a ghost. Where 
would he go? Were we not fixed 
here for ever, where our lot had been 
cast and there were still many 
other great cities where there might 
be much to see, and something to 
distract the mind, and where it 
might be more possible to live 
than it had proved in the other 
places. There might be no tyrants 
there, nor cruelty, nor horrible 
noises, nor dreadful silence. To- 
wards the right hand, across the 
plain, there seemed to rise out 
of the grey distance a cluster 
of towers and roofs like another 
habitable place—and who could 
tell that something better might 
not be there? Surely every- 
thing could not turn to torture 
and misery. I dragged on be- 
hind him, with all these thoughts 
hurrying through my mind. He | 
was going—I dare to say it now, 
though I did not dare then—to 
seek out a way to God; totry, if 
it was possible, to find the road 
that led back—that road which 
had been open once toall. But 
for me, I trembled at the thought 
of that road. I feared the name, 
which was as the plunging of a 
sword into my inmost parts. All 
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things could be borne but that. 


I dared not even think upon that 
name. To feel my hand in an- 
other man’s hand was much, but 
to be led into that awful presence, 
by awful ways, which none knew 
—how could I bear it? My spirits 
failed me, and my strength. My 
hand became loose in his hand: he 
grasped me still,but my hold failed, 
and ever with slower and slower 
steps I followed, while he seemed 
to acquire strength with every 
winding of the way. At length 
he said to me, looking back upon 
me, ‘‘I cannot stop: but your heart 
fails you. Shall I loose my hand 
and let you go ?”’ 

‘‘Tam afraid; Iam afraid!’’ I 
cried. 

‘¢ And I too am afraid; but it is 
better to suffer more and to es- 
cape than to suffer less and to 
remain.”’ 

‘‘Has it ever been known that 
one escaped ? No one has ever es- 
caped. ‘This is our place,’’ I said, 
‘there is no other world.” 

‘¢ There are other worlds—there 
is a world where every way leads 
to One who loves us still.’’ 

I cried out with a great cry of 
misery and scorn. ‘‘ There is no 
love !” I said. ° 

He stood still for a moment and 
turned and looked at me. His 
eyes seemed to melt my soul. A 
great cloud passed over them, as 
in the pleasant earth a cloud will 


Sweep across the moon; and then 


the light came out and looked at 
me again. For neither did he 
know. Where he was going all 
might end in despair and double 
and double pain. But if it were 
possible that at the end there 
should be found that for which he 
longed, upon which his heart was 
set! He said with a faltering 
voice—‘‘ Among all whom I have 
questioned and seen there was but 
one who found the way. But if 
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one has found it, so may I. If 
you will not come, yet let me go.” 

‘¢ They will tear you limb from 
limb—they will burn you in the 
endless fires,’’ I said. But what 
is it to be torn limb from limb, or 
burned with fire? There came 
upon his face a smile, and in my 
heart even I laughed to scorn what 
I had said. 

‘< If 1 were dragged every nerve 
apart, and every thought turned in- 
to a fiery dart—and that is so,” he 
said; ‘‘yet will I go, if but, per- 
haps, I may see Love at the end.” 

‘There is no love!’’ I cried again, 
with a sharp and bitter cry; and 
the echo seemed to come _ back and 
back from every side, No love! no 
love! tillthe man who was my 
friend faltered and stumbled like 
a drunken man; but afterwards 
he recovered strength and resumed 
his way. 

And thus once more we went on. 
On the right hand was that city, 
growing ever clearer, with noble 
towers rising up to the sky, and 
battlements and lofty roofs, and 
behind a yellow clearness, as of a 
golden sunset. My heart drew me 
there ; it sprang up in my breast 
and sang in my ears, Come, and 
Come. Myself invited me to this 
new place as to a home. The 
others were wretched, but this will 
be happy: delights and pleasures 
will be there. And before us the 
way grew dark with storms, and 
there grew visible among the mists 
a blank line of mountains, perpen- 
dicular cliffs and awful precipices, 
which seemed to bar the way. I 
turned from that line of gloomy 
heights, and gazed along the path 
to where the towers stood up 
against the sky. And presently 
my hand dropped to my side, that 
had been held in my companion’s 
hand ; and I saw him no more. 

Iwent on to the city of the 
evening light. Ever and ever, as I 
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proceeded on my way, the sense of 
haste and restless impatience grew 
upon me, so that I felt myself in- 
capable of remaining long in a 
place, and my desire grew stronger 
to hasten on and on; but when 
I entered the gates of the city 
this longing vanished from my 
mind. ‘There seemed some great 
festival or public holiday going on 
there. The streets were full of 
pleasure-parties, and in every open 
place (of which there were many) 
were bands of dancers, and music 
playing; and the houses about 
were hung with tapestries and 
embroideries and garlands of flow- 
ers. A load seemed to be taken 
from my spirit when | saw all this 
—for a whole population does not 
rejoice in such a way without some 
cause. And to think that, after 


all, I had found a place in which 
I might live and forget the misery 
and pain which I had known, and 


all that was behind me, was de- 
lightful to my soul. It seemed to 
me that all the dancers were beau- 
tiful and young, their steps went 
gaily to the music, their faces 
were bright with smiles. Here 
and there was a master of the 
feast, who arranged the dances 
and guided the musicians, yet 
seemed to have a look and smile 
for new-comers too. One of these 
came forward to meet me, and re- 
ceived me with a welcome, and 
showed me a vacant place at a 
table, on which were beautiful 
fruits piled up in baskets, and all 
the provisions fora meal. ‘You 
were expected, you perceive,” he 
said. A delightful sense of well- 
being came into my mind. I sat 
down in the sweetness of ease after 
fatigue, of refreshment after weari- 
ness, of pleasant sounds and sights 
after the arid way. I said to my- 
self that my past experiences had 
been a mistake, that this was where 
I ought to have come from the 
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first, that life here would be happy, 
and that all intruding thoughts 
must soon vanish and die away. 
After I had rested, I strolled 
about, and entered fully into the 
pleasures of the place. Wherever 
I went, through all the city, there 
was nothing but brightness and 
pleasure, music playing and flags 
waving, and flowers and dancers 
and everything that was most gay. 
I asked several people whom I met 
what was the cause of the rejoicing ; 
but either they were too much oc- 
cupied with their own pleasure, 
Or my question was lost in the 
hum of merriment, the sound of 
the instruments and of the dancers’ 
feet. WhenlI had seen as much 
as I desired of the pleasure out 
of doors,I was taken by some to 
see the interiors of houses, which 
were all decorated for this festival, 
whatever it was—lighted up with 
curious varieties of lighting, in 
tints of different colours. The 
doors and windows were all open, 
and whosoever would could come 
in from the dance or from the 
laden tables, and sit down where 
they pleased and rest, always with 
a pleasant view out upon the 
streets, so that they should lose 
nothing of the spectacle. And 
the dresses, both of women and 
men, were beautiful in form and 
colour, made in the finest fabrics, 
and affording delightful combina- 
tions to the eye. The pleasure 
which I took in all I saw and 
heard was enhanced by the sur- 
prise of it, and by the aspect of 
the places from which I had come, 
where there was no regard to 
beauty nor anything lovely or 
bright. Before my arrival here 
I had come in my thoughts to 
the conclusion that life had no 
brightness in these regions, and 
that whatever occupation or study 
there might be, pleasure had ended 
and was over, and everything that 
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had been sweet in the former life. 
I changed that opinion with a 
sense of relief, which was more 
warm even than the pleasure of 
the present moment; for hav- 
ing made one such mistake, how 
could I tell that there were not 
more discoveries awaiting me, 
that life might not prove more 
endurable, might not rise to some- 
thing grander and more powerful ? 
The old prejudices, the old fore- 
gone conclusion of earth that this 
was a world of punishment, had 
warped my vision and my thoughts. 
With so many added faculties of 
being, incapable of fatigue as we 
were, incapable of death, recover- 
ing from every wound or accident 
as I had myself done, and with no 
foolish restraint as to what we 
should or should not do, why 
might we not rise in this land 
to strength unexampled, to the 
highest powers? I rejoiced that 
I had dropped my companion’s 
hand, that I had not followed him 
in his mad quest. Some time, I 
said to myself, I would make a 
pilgrimage to the foot of those 
gloomy mountains, and bring him 
back, all racked and tortured as 
he was, and show him the pleasant 
place which he had missed. 

In the meantime the music and 
the dance went on. But it beganto 
surprise me a little that there was 
no pause, that the festival continued 
without intermission. I went up 
to one of those who seemed the 
masters of ceremony, directing 
what was going on. He was anold 
man, with a flowing robe of bro- 
cade, and a chain and badge which 
denoted his office. He stood with 
a smile upon his lips, beating time 
with his hand to the music, watch- 
ing the figure of the dance. 

‘I can get no one to tell me,” I 
said, ‘¢ what the occasion of all this 
rejoicing is.”’ 

‘It is for your coming,” he re- 
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plied, without hesitation, with a 
smile and a bow. 

For the moment a wonderful 
elation came over me. ‘‘ For my 
coming!’’ But then I paused and 
shook my head. ‘‘ There are others 
coming besides me. See! they ar- 
rive every moment.”’ 

‘It is for their coming too,’’ he 
said, with another smile and a still 
deeper bow ; ‘‘ but you are the first 
as you are the chief.” 

This was what I could not un- 
derstand ; but it was pleasant to 
hear, and I made no further objec- 
tion. ‘* And how long will it go 
on ?”’ I said. 

‘So long as it pleases you,’’ said 
the old courtier. 

How he smiled! His smile did 
not please me. He saw this, and 
distracted my attention. ‘‘ Look 
at this dance,’ he said; ‘‘ how 
beautiful are those round young 
limbs! Look how the dress con- 
ceals yet shows the form and 
beautiful movements! It was in- 
vented in your honour. All that 
is lovely is for you. Choose where 
you will, all is yours. We live 
only for this: all is for you.” 
While he spoke, the dancers came 
nearer and nearer till they circled 
us round, and danced and made 
their pretty obeisances, and sang : 
‘* All is yours; all is for you:” 
then breaking their lines floated 
away in other circles and proces- 
sions and endless groups, singing 
and laughing till it seemed to ring 
from every side. ‘‘ Everything is 
yours ; all is for you.” 

I accepted this flattery I know 
not why: for I soon became aware 
that I was no more than others, 
and that the same words were 
said to every new-comer. Yet my 
heart was elated, and I threw my- 
self into all that was set before me. 
But there was always in my mind 
an expectation that presently the 
music and the dancing would cease, 
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and the tables be withdrawn, and 
a pause come. At one of the 
feasts I was placed by the side of 
a lady very fair and richly dressed, 
but with a look of great weariness 
in her eyes. She turned her 
beautiful face to me, not with any 
show: of pleasure, and there was 
something like compassion in her 
look. She said, ‘‘ You are very 
tired,” as she made room for me 
by her side. 

*¢ Yes,” I said, though with sur- 
prise, for I had not yet acknow- 
ledged that even to myself, ‘‘ There 
is so much to enjoy. We have 
need of a little rest.” 

‘« Of rest,’’ said she, shaking her 
head, ‘‘this is not the place for 
rest.”’ 

‘Yet pleasure requires it,” I 
said, ‘‘as much as ” I was 
about to say pain; but why 


should one speak of pain in a 
place given up to pleasure? She 


smiled faintly and shook her head 
again. All her movements were 
languid and faint; her eyelids 
drooped over her eyes. Yet, when 
I turned to her, she made an 
effort to smile. ‘I think you are 
also tired,’’ I said. 

At this she roused herself a 
little. ‘*‘ We must not say so: nor 
do I say so. Pleasure is very ex- 
acting. It demands more of you 
than anything else. One must be 
always ready 2 

‘« For what ?”’ 

‘« To give enjoyment, and to re- 
ceive it.’”’ There was an effort in 
her voice to rise to this sentiment. 
but it fell back into weariness 
again. 

‘I hope you receive as well as 
give.” 

The lady turned her eyes to me 
with a look which I cannot forget, 
and life seemed once more to be 
roused within her. But not the 
life of pleasure: her eyes were 
full of loathing, and fatigue, and 
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disgust, and despair. ‘‘ Are you 
so new to this place,”’ she said, 
‘and have not learned even yet 
what is the height of all misery 
and all weariness: what is worse 
than pain and trouble, more 
dreadful than the lawless streets 
and the burning mines, and the 
torture of the great hall and the 
misery of the lazar-house tg 

«¢ Oh, lady,”’ I said, ‘*‘ have you 
been there ?”’ 

She answered me with her eyes 
alone ; there was no need of more. 
‘« But pleasure is more terrible than 
all,”’ she said ; and I knew in my 
heart that what she said was true. 

There is no record of time in that 
place. I could not count it by 
day or nights: but soon after this 
it happened to me that the dances 
and the music became no more than 
a dizzy maze of sound and sight, 
which made my brain whirl round 
and round ; and I too, loathed what 
was spread on the table, and the 
soft couches, and the garlands, and 
the fluttering flags and ornaments. 
To sit for ever at a feast, to see 
for ever the merry-makers turn 
round and round, to hear in your 
ears for ever the whirl of the 
music, the laughter, the cries of 
pleasure! There were some who 
went on and on, and never seemed 
to tire; but to me the endless 
round came at last to be a torture 
from which I could not escape. 
Finally, I could distinguish nothing 
—neither what I heard nor what 
I saw : and only a consciousness of 
something intolerable buzzed and 
echoed in my brain. I longed for 
the quiet of the place I had left; I 
longed for the noise in the streets, 
and the hubbub and tumult of my 
first experiences. Anything, any- 
thing rather than this ! I said to my- 
self; and still the dancers turned, 
the music sounded, the bystanders 
smiled, and everything went on 
and on. My eyes grew weary 
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with seeing, and my ears with 
learning. ‘To watch the new-com- 
ers rush in, all pleased and eager, 
to see the eyes of the others glaze 
with weariness, wrought upon my 
strained nerves. I could not 
think, I could not rest, I could 
not endure. Music for ever and 
ever—a whirl, a rush of music, 
always going on and on; and ever 
that maze of movement, till the 
eyes were feverish and the mouth 
parched ; ever that mist of faces, 
now one gleaming out of the 
chaos, now another, some like 
the faces of angels, some miser- 
able, weary, strained with smil- 
ing, with the monotony, and the 
endless, aimless, never-changing 
round. I heard myself calling 
to them to be still—to be still! 
to pause a moment. «I felt myself 
stumble and turn round in the 
giddiness and horror of that move- 
ment without repose. And finally, 
I fell under the feet of the crowd, 
and felt the whirl go over and 
over me, and beat upon my brain, 
until I was pushed and thrust out 
of the way lest I should stop the 
measure. There I lay, sick, sati- 
ate, for I know not how long; 
loathing everything around me, 
ready to give all I had (but what 
had I to give?) for one moment of 
silence. But always the music 
went on, and the dancers danced, 
and the people feasted, and the 
songs and the voices echoed up 
to the skies. 

How at last I stumbled forth I 
cannot tell. Desperation must 
have moved me, and that im- 
patience which, after every hope 
and disappointment, comes back 
and back, the one sensation 
that never fails. I dragged my- 
self at last by intervals, like a 
sick dog, outside the revels, still 
hearing’ them, which was torture 
to me, even when at last I got 
beyond the crowd. It was some- 
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thing to lie still upon the ground, 
though without power to move, 
and sick beyond all thought, loath 
ing myself and all that I had been 
and seen. For I had not even 
the sense that I had been wronged 
to keep me up, but only a nausea 
and horror of movement, a giddi- 
ness and whirl of every sense. I 
lay like a log upon the ground. 
When I recovered my faculties 
a little, it was to find myself once 
more in the great vacant plain 
which surrounded that accursed 
home of pleasure—a great and 
desolate waste upon which I could 
see no track, which my _ heart 
fainted to look at, which no 
longer roused any hope in me, 
as if it might lead to another 
beginning, or any place in which 
yet at the last it might be pos- 
sible to live. As I lay in that 
horrible giddiness and faintness, 
I loathed life and this continu- 
ance which brought me through 
one misery after another, and 
forbade me to die. Oh that death 
would come—death which is silent 
and still, which makes no movement 
and hears no sound! that I might 
end and be no more! Oh that 
I could go back even to the still- 
ness of that chamber which [ had 
not been able to endure! Oh that 
I could return—return ! to what ? 
to other miseries and other 
pain, which looked less because 
they were past. But I knew now 
that return was impossible until 
I had circled all the dreadful 
round ; and already I felt again 
the burning of that desire that 
pricked and drove me on—not 
back, for that was impossible. 
Little by little I had learned to 
understand, each step printed upon 
my brain as with red-hot irons: not 
back, but on, and on. To greater 
anguish, yes; but on: to fuller 
despair, to experiences more ter- 
rible: but on, and on, andon. I 
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arose again, for this was my fate. 
I could not pause even for all the 
teachings of despair. 

The waste stretched far as eyes 
could see. It was wild and ter- 
rible, with neither vegetation nor 
sign of life. Here and there were 
heaps .of ruin, which had been 
villages and cities; but nothing 
was in them save reptiles and 
crawling poisonous life, and traps 
for the unwary wanderer. How 
often I stumbled and fell among 
these ashes and dust - heaps of 
the past—through what dread mo- 
ments I lay, with cold and slimy 
things leaving their trace upon my 
flesh—the horrors which seized me, 
so that I beat my head against a 
stone,—why should I tell? These 
were nought; they touched not 
the soul. They were but accidents 


of the way. 
At length, when body and soul 
were low and worn out with misery 


and weariness, I came to another 
place, where all was so different 
from the last, that the sight gave 
me a momentary solace. It was 
full of furnaces and clanking ma- 
chinery and endless work. The 
whole air round was aglow with 
the fury of the fires, and men 
went and came like demons in the 
flames, with red-hot melting met- 
al, pouring it into moulds and 
beating it on anvils. In the huge 
workshops in the background there 
was a perpetual whir of machin- 
ery—of wheels turning and _ turn- 
ing, and pistons beating, and all 
the din of labour, which for a time 
renewed the anguish of my brain, 
yet also soothed it; for there was 
meaning in the beatings and the 
whirlings. And a hope rose within 
me that with all the forces that 
were here, some revolution might 
be possible—something that would 
change the features of this place 
and overturn the worlds. I went 
from workshop to workshop, and 
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examined all that was being done 
and understood—for I had known 
a little upon the earth, and my 
old knowledge came back, and to 
learn so much more filled me 
with new life. The master of all 
was one who never rested, nor 
seemed to feel weariness, nor pain, 
nor pleasure. He had everything 
in his hand. All who were there 
were his workmen, or his assistants, 
or his servants. No one shared with 
him in his councils. He was more 
than a prince among them—he was 
as a god. And the things he 
planned and made, and at which 
in armies and legions his work- 
men toiled and laboured, were like 
living things. They were made 
of steel and iron, but they moved 
like the brains and nerves of men. 
They went where he directed 
them, and did what he command- 
ed, and moved at a touch. And 
though he talked little, when he 
saw how I followed all that he 
did, he was a little moved towards 
me, and spoke and explained to 
me the conceptions that were in 
his mind, one rising out of an- 
other, like the leaf out of the 
stem and the flower out of the 
bud. For nothing pleased him 
that he did, and necessity was 
upon him to go on and on. 

‘*They are like living things,” 
I said—‘‘they do your bidding 
whatever you command them. 
They are like another and a 
stronger race of men,” 

‘* Men !”’ he said, ‘* what are men? 
the most contemptible of all things 
that are made—creatures who will 
undo in a moment what it has 
taken millions of years, and all the 
skill and all the strength of gen- 
erations to do. These are better 
than men. They cannot think or 
feel. They cannot stop but at my 
bidding, or begin unless I will. 
Had men been made so, we should 
be masters of the world,”’ 
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‘‘Had men been made so, you 
would never have been—for what 
could genius have done or thought ? 
—you would have been a machine 
like all the rest.”’ 

«¢ And better so!’’ he said, and 
turned away ; for at that moment, 
watching keenly as he spoke the 
action of a delicate combination 
of movements, all made and bal- 
anced to a hair’s-breadth, there had 
come to him suddenly the idea of 
something which made it a hun- 
dredfold more strong than terrible. 
For they were terrible these things 
that lived yet did not live, which 
were his slaves, and moved at his 
will. When he had done this, he 
looked at me, and a smile came upon 
his mouth : but his eyes smiled not, 
nor ever changed from the set look 
they wore. And the words he 
spoke were familiar words, not his, 
but out of the old life. ‘‘ What a 
piece of work is a man!”’ he said ; 
‘‘how noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculty! in form and moving 
how express and admirable! And 
yet to me what is this quintessence 
of dust?’’ His mind had followed 
another strain of thought, which 
to me was bewildering, so that I 
did not know how to reply. I 
answered like a child, upon his 
last word. 

‘¢ We are dust no more,”’ I cried, 
for pride was in my heart—pride 
of him and his wonderful strength, 
and his thoughts which created 
strength, and all the marvels he 
did—‘* those things which hinder- 
ed are removed. Go on, go on— 
you want but another step. What 
Is to prevent that you should not 
Shake the universe, and overturn 
this doom, and break all our bonds ? 
There is enough here to explode 
this grey fiction of a firmament, 
and to rend those precipices and to 
dissolve that waste—as at the time 
when the primeval seas dried up, 


.and those infernal mountains rose.’’ 





He laughed, and the echoes 
caught the sound and gave it back 
as if they mocked it ‘‘ There is 
enough to rend us all into shreds,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and shake, as you say, 
both heaven and earth, and these 
plains and those hills.”’ 

‘‘Then why,” I cried in my 
haste, with a dreadful hope pierc- 


‘ing through my soul—‘‘ why do 


you create and perfect, but never 
employ? When we had armies 
on the earth we used them. You 
have more than armies. You have 
force beyond the thoughts of man : 
but all without use as yet.”’ 

‘¢ All,”’ he cried, ‘‘ for no use!” 
All in vain !—in vain !”’ 

‘“‘O master! I said, ‘‘ great, 
and more great, in time to come. 
Why ?—why ?”’ 

He took me by the arm and 
drew me close. 

‘¢ Have you strength,” he said, 
‘¢to bear it if I tell you why?”’ 

I knew what he was about to 
say. I felt it in the quivering 
of my veins, and my heart that 
bounded as if it would escape 
from my breast. But I would not 
quail from what he did not shrink 
to utter. I could speak no word, 
but I looked him in the face and 
waited—for that which was more 
terrible than all. 

He held me by the arm, as if he 
would hold me up when the shock 
of anguish came. ‘‘ They are in 
vain,’’ he said, ‘‘ in vain—because 
God rules over all.” 

His arm was strong; but I fell 
at his feet like a dead man. 

How miserable is that image, and 
how unfit to use! Death is still 
and cool and sweet. There is 
nothing in it that pierces like a 
sword, that burns like fire, that 
rends and tears like the turning 
wheels. O life, O pain, O terrible 
name of God, in which is all succour 
and all torment! What are pangs 
and tortures to that, which ever in- 
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creases in its awful power, and has 
no limit, nor any alleviation, but 
whenever it is spoken penetrates 
through and through the miserable 
soul? O God, whom once I called 
my Father! O Thou who gavest 
me being, against whom I have 
fought, whom I fight to the end, 
shall there never be anything but 
anguish in the sound of Thy great 
name ? 

When I returned to such com- 
mand of myself as one can have 
who has been transfixed by that 
sword of fire, the master stood by 
me still. He had not fallen like 
me, but his face was drawn with 
anguish and sorrow like the face 
of my friend who had been with 
me in the lazar-house, who had 
disappeared on the dark mountains. 
And as I looked at him, terror 
seized hold upon me, and a desire 
to flee and save myself, that I 
might not be drawn after him by 
the longing that was in his eyes. 

The Master gave me his hand to 
help me to rise, and it trembled, 
but not like mine. 

‘«Sir,’’ I cried, ‘‘ have not we 
enough to bear? Is it for hatred, 
is it for vengeance, that you speak 
that name !”’ 

‘‘O friend,’”’ he said, ‘‘ neither 
for hatred nor revenge. It is like 
a fire in my veins: if one could find 
Him again Bi 

‘You, who are as a god—who 
can make and destroy—you, who 
could shake His throne ?”’ 

He put up his hand. ‘I who 
am His creature, even here—and 
still His child, though I am so 
far, so far He caught my 
hand in his, and pointed with the 
other trembling. ‘‘ Look ! your eyes 
are more clear than mine, for they 
are not anxious like mine, Can 
you see anything upon the way ?”’ 
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The waste lay wild before us, 
dark with a faintly rising cloud, 
for darkness and cloud and the 
gloom of death attended upon that 
name. I thought, in his great 
genius and splendour of intellect, 
he had gone mad, as sometimes 
may be. ‘‘ There is nothing,” I 
said, and scorn came -into my 
soul; but even as I spoke I 
saw I cannot tell what I saw— 
a moving spot of milky whiteness 
in that dark and miserable wil- 
derness,—no bigger than a man’s 
hand, no bigger than a_ flower. 
‘« There is something,’’ I said un- 
willingly; it has no shape nor 
form. It is a gossamer-web upon 
some bush, or a butterfly blown 
on the wind.” 

‘There are neither butterflies 
nor gossamers here.’’ 

‘Look for yourself then!” I 
cried, flinging his hand from me: I 
was angry with a rage which had 
no cause. I turned from him, 
though I loved him, with a desire 
to kill him in my heart; and 
hurriedly took the other way. 
The waste was wild: but rather 
that than to see the man who 
might have shaken earth and hell 
thus turning, turning to madness 
and the awful journey. For I 
knew what in his heart he thought, 
and I knew that it was so. It 
was something from that other 
sphere—can I tell you what? a 
child perhaps—oh, thought that 
wrings the heart! for do you 
know what manner of thing a 
child is? There are none in the 
land of darkness. I turned my 
back upon the place where that 
whiteness was. On, on, across the 
waste! On to the cities of the 
night! On, far away from mad- 
dening thought, from hope that is 
torment, and from the awful Name! 
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* MR HAYWARD AND HIS LETTERS.! 


WueEn Mr Hayward died nearly 
three years ago, he had been for a 
long time a remarkable figure in 
the social life of London. What 
it was that made him notable did 
not at first sight appear. He had 
been bred to the Bar, and had at- 
tained to the dignity of Queen’s 
Counsel, but he had for long aban- 
doned the practice of his profession. 
He wrote reviews in an exceed- 
ingly good and popular style, but 
they were mostly on subjects of a 
light class, and they were purely 
and simply reviews, containing 
nothing which was not founded on 
the acts or thoughts of others. His 
conversation, likewise, afforded no 
evidence of originality; it was not 
in the least brilliant, and displayed 
chiefly a remarkable memory and 
power of quotation, great accuracy 
in dates and facts, strong opinions 
strongly expressed, and an impa- 
tience of contradiction, or even of 
dissent, amounting to intolerance, 
and not unfrequently leading to 
unpleasant collisions of temper. 
He was evidently not a rich man 
—he might even be called a poor 
one—inhabiting a small set of 
rooms on the second floor of a 
house in St James’s Street, and 
sallying thence to dine at his 
club, the Atheneum. To the 
great majority of those who might 
chance to notice his small bent 
figure traversing Pall Mall with a 
rapid step, he was absolutely un- 
known by name. It might be 
supposed from all this that there 
was nothing greatly to distinguish 
him from a number of others who 
write essays and reviews anony- 
mously in excellent English. But 


to have supposed this would have 
been a mistake. ‘Though unaided 
by fortune or fame, he exercised in 
many respects an influence due 
only to a commanding intellect in 
a commanding position. In Lon- 
don and in country-houses he 
moved in a very elevated stratum 
of society—in most gatherings of 
the most fashionable people he was 
pretty sure to be found. Great 
ladies talked of him as ‘* Hay- 
ward.’’ Eminent persons dining at 
his club gravitated to the table 
where, like Cato, he gave his little 
senate laws. Foreign statesmen, 
known throughout Europe, were 
his correspondents, and when they 
visited London, would seek inter- 
views with him. But his influ- 
ence appeared most distinctly in a 
political crisis, when great leaders 
would send for him, discuss the 
situation, and employ him in nego- 
tiating with statesmen of the class 
from which ministries are formed. 
This remarkable difference between 
the position which his apparent 
merits might naturally have gained 
for him and that which he actually 
enjoyed, formed a curious problem. 
It is to be accounted for not so 
much by his intellectual as by his 
moral characteristics. He was an 
exceedingly social man, and pushed 
his way with a hardihood which 
seemed to defy denial. His fond- 
ness for the company of persons of 
worldly consideration, backed by 
his strong self-confidence, procured 
for him a great number of impor- 
tant acquaintances, and these, it 
must be said, he never sought to 
propitiate by flattery; in all com- 
panies he was still Hayward, 
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ready to meet all comers, and 
asserting himself and his opinions 
without compromise. Then he 
took an intense interest in pub- 
lic affairs and in other people’s 
affairs. ‘Though he never held any 
public office, he threw himself into 
the questions of the day with all 
the ardour of a professional politi- 
cian, and always as an uncompro- 
mising partisan. With the same 
vehemence he would press into the 
quarrels, scandals, intrigues, and 
family histories of the world around 
him; and having an extraordinary 
memory, his value as a social chron- 
icle, joined to his extensive literary 
information, rendered him accept- 
able in the doudoirs, and thus in- 
creased his general importance. 
Thus it came to pass that he had 
a large circulation; that those who 
met him everywhere took him to 
be somebody; and that public men 
found him most convenient to 
refer to on all matters of recent 
political history, and also on the 
opinions of their rivals and oppon- 
ents, which, as soon as they were 
imparted to him, he never failed 
to proclaim most impartially: and 
as nothing afforded him so much 
delight as to be for the moment 
Mercury among the gods, he came 
to be known as a useful person in 
a difficulty, and, at moments when 
fear of change was perplexing min- 
istries, might be met with hur- 
rying from one great man to an- 
other, hanging on their arms in 
the public ways, asserting their 
policy, denouncing their opponents 
with a singular ardour of animos- 
ity, and telling everybody every- 
thing he knew about the matter, 
—for reticence was a virtue which 
he habitually cast to the winds. 
These letters begin in 1834, 
when he was thirty-three years 
old, and had been ten years in 
London. He had been for some 
years editor of the ‘Law Maga- 
zine,’ and in that character paid 


a visit to the jurists of Géttin- 
gen. Goethe was then alive, and 
Hayward heard so much about 
him from his admirers, that he 
set about a translation of ‘ Faust’ 
in prose, which he _ published; 
and with his accustomed energy, 
before issuing a second edition, 
went again to Germany, where 
he consulted many eminent liter- 
ary men and friends of the poet; 
and, thus fortified, the new edition 
rapidly attained to consideration 
both in Germany and England. 
This opened for him a door in 
London society, which he was not 
the man to remain outside of, and 
gave him the opportunity of using 
those means for pushing his way 
with which he was so notably 
equipped. Hobhouse, Macaulay, 
Scarlett, Whewell, Thirlwall, John 
Wilson, Babbage, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Sydney Smith, Lady 
Blessington, were some of his cor- 
respondents and acquaintances at 
this period. At this time he had 
chambers in the Temple (having 
apparently a certain amount of 
practice), and gave little dinners, 
which it was his ambition to ren- 
der choice of their kind. The com- 
pany was of the best, with such 
guests as Lockhart, Hook, James 
Smith, Lord Lyndhurst, Macaulay, 
Tom Moore, Louis Napoleon, and 
Mrs Norton. The viands were 
carefully selected, and the enter- 
tainments owed perhaps some of 
their undoubted vogue to the fact 
that the host had just repub- 
lished a couple of articles in the 
‘Quarterly’ on the art of dining, 
which made him appear much 
more of an epicure than he really 
was. Going the western circuit, 
visiting a good deal at the in- 
teresting country-houses of in- 
teresting people, making fresh 
acquaintances among notables, din- 
ner-giving and  dinner-frequent- 
ing, pushing, dictating, denounc- 
ing, writing letters and receiving 
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them, and preparing his careful 
articles for (at this time) the 
‘Edinburgh Review ’—with an oc- 
casional trip to Paris,—such was 
the routine of his life, and so it 
continued to the end. We may 
here remark that these Letters 
show us nothing of the positive, 
combative, news-bearing, anecdote- 
recounting personage who wrote 
them—and it is no offence to say 
that the letters of such corre- 
spondents as Sydney Smith and 
Mrs Norton are far more enter- 
taining than his own. It is really 
unfortunate that directly Hay- 
ward took pen in hand to write a 
letter, he dropped his remarkable 
personality. We say it is unfor- 
tunate, because in no other way 
could that remarkable personality 
have been more harmlessly dis- 
played. To insist very strongly 
on a particular view of a matter 
in a letter would have been prefer- 
able to proclaiming it aggressively 
before a whole company. It would 
have been much more inoffensive 
to denounce some opponent to a 
third person, than. personally to 
assail himself; the phraseology 
would have gained force by being 
more carefully chosen than what 
he was accustomed to utter, his 
criticisms on men and their works 
would have found expression more 
worthy of his keen critical faculty, 
his anecdotes would have been 
more sparingly introduced ; and we 
should thus have had Hayward 
painted in permanent and favour- 
able colours by himself, instead of 
the somewhat featureless inditer 
of a decorous and merely histori- 
cal correspondence. On the other 
hand, it would have been a great 
gain had he transferred to his con- 
versation somewhat of the style 
of his letters. He would thereby 
have largely increased the circle 
of his friends and diminished that 
of his enemies; he would have 
gained for himself a hearing by 
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better means than insistence; and 
he would have enjoyed an advan- 
tage which he did not often per- 
mit himself, in eliciting the free 
expression of the opinions of 
others, and in listening to and 
profiting by them. Nevertheless 
we must guard the reader against 
the inference that, with all his 
aggressiveness, he had not friends, 
and very good friends. Many 
such adhered to him up to the very 
end of his life, testified strongly 
their regard for him, and continue 
still to lament his loss. The fact 
is, that he had some very sterling 
qualities. Though always a par- 
tisan, no partisan was ever more 
honest: biassed he might be by 
prejudice, but not by fear or by 
expectation of profit to himself. 
He was very thorough in his 
friendships. He was none of your 
lukewarm adherents who wait to 
be called on—he did not call that 
backing of his friends—but made 
their quarrel for the time his own. 
His outspokenness often took the 
form of serviceable candour, which 
made it all the more satisfactory 
for those to consult him who might 
know that his prepossessions were 
already on their side; for they felt 
that while they had in him a stanch 
advocate, yet, when he might differ 
from them, they would be sure to 
hear of it and his objection would 
be worth attention. And though 
he was undoubtedly too pugnacious, 
yet the courage which led him to 
strike the most renowned shields 
with his sharp point was of itself 
a title to confidence and applause. 
It would be difficult to say to 
what political party Mr Hayward 
might be most inclined by nature. 
It has been indeed a silly Radical 
taunt, that intolerance and arbi- 
trary tendencies are Tory traits; 
but it has long been evident that 
nobody is so intolerant as a Radical. 
However this may be, Mr Hay- 
ward began life as a Tory at twenty- 
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five, when he was a member of the 
London Debating Society, and 
gained distinction in it by speeches 
which we are sure are clear and 
sharply put. As he never was in 
Parliament, his political views were 
of no great consequence till they 
underwent a change with the great 
schism of the Peelites. He had 
made a study of political economy, 
and, like most who ventured into 
the new country, became a free- 
trader. Therefore when the Peel- 
ites, in 1852, stood aloof from both 
the great parties, and when the 
endeavour was made to bring them 
into a Coalition Government along 
with the Whigs and the Radicals, 
Hayward threw himself into the 
scheme with such ardour, that he 
became, according to his own ac- 
count, the principal agent, after 
the leading statesmen, in effecting 
the coalition. He set forth the 
views of the Peelites in the ‘ Morn- 


ing Chronicle,’ and fought their 


battles in all companies. Hence- 
forth he threw in his lot with the 
Liberals, and the statesmen he sided 
with were the Duke of Newcastle, 
Sir G. Lewis, Sidney Herbert, Sir 
James Graham, Mr Cardwell, and 
Mr Gladstone—in fact, the Peel- 
ites. Later, he followed Mr Glad- 
stone in the strides he made far in 
advance of the Liberal party; and 
if he were now alive, he might pos- 
sibly be following him still. 

No explanation is given in these 
letters of why Hayward never tried 
to enter Parliament. He would 
seem to have been the very man to 
ardently covet a seat. He had the 
strongest bent towards party poli- 
tics. In the contention of fac- 
tions he would have been in his 
element; and he might thus have 
replaced by a new profession the 
one he had abandoned: for when 
made a Queen’s Counsel in 1845, 
he got into a quarrel with the 
Benchers, and entered upon a con- 
flict with these enemies in a fash- 
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ion so very earnest, that his pros- 
pects of practice as a Q.C. were 
accounted as nought in the fury of 
battle, and were left to take care 
of themselves; so that, when his 
strife with these antagonists had 
come to an end, his legal career 
had come to an end also. 

This piece of negotiation of 1852 
was his first essay in the business 
of cabinet-making. His part in it 
is not made clear; probably it con- 
sisted in fitting the mortises and 
applying the glue; but whatever it 
was, he appears to have performed 
it very much to his own satisfac- 
tion. It is curious that his corre- 
spondence should give us so little 
information on this and similar 
subjects. There is no doubt that, 
while he was engaged on the busi- 
ness, everybody whom he chanced 
to converse with was made aware 
of all that was happening at every 
stage of it. But in the less per- 
ishable record, he imparts to his 
correspondents only the briefest 
notices of that intrigue, his share 
in which gave him so much de- 
light, and the accomplishment of 
which he looked back on with so 
much satisfaction. The chief rec- 
ord of it is the notice of a din- 
ner which he gave to the leading 
Peelites, and which, he says, ‘‘ has 
done great good by consolidating 
the Peel party, as there was a 
rumour that the leaders were 
divided.’’ But his exertions must 
have gone beyond his conciliatory 
festival, for he tells a relation, ‘I 
have no doubt at all that if any- 
thing that suited me should turn 
up, they would offer it to me, as 
I have been of great use to them 
throughout.’”” He was advised to 
apply for a commissionership under 
the Charitable Trust Act, and 
used some efforts to get it. ‘‘ I have 
most reluctantly become a place- 
hunter,’’ he says; ‘‘but the plain 
matter of fact is, that I lost a con- 
siderable part of my small fortune 
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on my brother’s death.’’ He failed 
to get it—why, we do not learn. 
Some years later Lord Aberdeen 
offered him the secretaryship of 
the Poor Law Board, expected to 
become vacant; but the vacancy 
did not occur, and Hayward re- 
mained to the close of his life an 
unofficial and unrewarded servant 
of the party he adhered to, doing 
his best to secure victories which 
brought him nothing, and fighting 
because he rejoiced in the battle. 

It is likely that one cause of 
Hayward’s devotion to Mr Glad- 
stone was the animosity which he 
cherished towards Mr Gladstone’s 
rival. The provocations seem to 
have been mutual, and which 
began them we know not. So 
early as 1850 we find Hayward 
pronouncing ‘‘ Disraeli very nearly, 
if not quite, forgotten. How soon 
one of these puffed-up reputations 
goes down! It is like a bladder 
after the pricking of a pin.’’ This 
prophecy is not, perhaps, much to 
his credit as a soothsayer; but he 
did more than prophecy. He not 
only furnished materials for attacks 
on Disraeli, but made one -him- 
self in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ by which, 
he says exultantly, ‘‘the Disrael- 
ites were frenzied with rage.’’ On 
the other hand, Mr Disraeli spoke 
of the raconteur Hayward as 
‘in his anecdotage,’’ and was sup- 
posed to have made a very uncom- 
fortable allusion to him in a novel. 
On the whole, Hayward probably 
did his antagonist the more seri- 
ous damage. When there was a 
prospect of Liberal victory at the 
election of 1880, he says, ‘‘I have 
been longing for the fall of the 
Disraeli Government as I did for 
the fall of the Second Empire ’’— 
and his longing impelled him to 
endeavour to secure the support 
of the ‘Times’ for the new Min- 
istry. After an interview with 
Mr Gladstone, Lord Hartington, 
and Lord Granville, ‘1 went off,” 
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he says, ‘‘in the middle of the 
night to the ‘ Times’ office, where 
I saw Chenery, the editor, an inti- 
mate friend of mine; and the first 
leading article in the ‘Times’ of 
to-day was the result.’’ Whether 


anybody could now take pride in 
having helped to form that ru- 
is another 


inous Administration 
question. 

Meanwhile Hayward’s contribu- 
tions to periodical literature went 
on regularly.’ As we have seen, 
he had written a great deal for the 
‘Edinburgh,’ but that connection 
came to an end, and apparently 
not a friendly end; for with refer- 
ence to a pamphlet he had written, 
he says: ‘‘I feel convinced they 
will lie and misquote in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh.’’’ But he now returned to 
the ‘ Quarterly,’ resuming a con- 
nection which had begun in Lock- 
hart’s time, and thereafter regu- 
larly had an article in every num- 
ber till a few months before his 
death. On each of these occasions 
the process of incubation went on 
in a very public fashion. The pro- 
gress of the article was communi- 
cated freely to his numerous ac- 
quaintances till the final hatching 
had left little to reveal, and it 
afforded a fruitful theme for dis- 
cussion, orally and by letter, as 
soon as it was before the public, 
—so that his essays, besides the 
writing of them, contributed a 
great deal both to the interest 
and the business of his life. 
They were very highly estimated 
by men of letters like Lord Lyt- 
ton and Lord Houghton, and 
certainly deserved it. He spared 
no pains to be accurate. He 
would consult any number of 
people to verify a single fact, or to 
procure a result which would be 
recorded in a few words. He had 
known so many persons of author- 
ity in his long and busy life, that 
he could at once command the best 
sources of information on any con- 
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temporary topic. What he most 
enjoyed, therefore, because he felt 
more at home in it, was to review 
some new book of memoirs relating 
to the literary or social or political 
history of the time. His style was 
perfectly lucid, and of its kind— 
that is, of a kind excluding all 
play of imagination or exercise of 
invention —excellent;_ clear - cut, 
logical, forcible without heaviness, 
and thickly set with the allusions, 
quotations, and anecdotes, which 
his extensive reading and large ac- 
quaintance with men had stored 
his mind with, and which his accu- 
rate memory could always place 
ready to his hand. So assured did 
he feel of his own infallible accu- 
racy, that if any circumstance were 
called in question which he had at 
any time recorded, he would cite 
the fact that he had done so as a 
kind of evidence from which there 
could be no appeal. But the most 
curious identification of himself 
with his writings was in the claim 
which he always asserted to con- 
sider any anecdote he had once 
related as his own property, which 
nobody thenceforward ought to 
meddle with. The present writer 
having heard from Richard Doyle 
a good story about Lord Nelson, 
repeated it to Hayward. But few 
stories could be told to him which 
he was not already acquainted 
with; and he had not only heard 
this one, but had narrated it, 
which caused him indignantly to 
ask, ‘‘ What the devil does Doyle 
mean by spoiling my story?’’ On 
this occasion, however, Doyle’s 
version turned out to be right. 

It was not, however, contem- 
porary subjects alone which could 
engage his attention. He once, 
on the appearance of the ‘ Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis,’ took up the 
question as to who was Junius, 
with the view of disproving Sir 
Philip’s claim. What was Junius 
to him, or he to Junius? Yet he 
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threw himself into the question 
with an ardour which might have 
seemed excessive in a contemporary 
—pommelled Sir Philip Francis 
to his heart’s content —seemed 
inclined to back Lord George 
Sackville’s pretentions ; but finally 
decided that the once formidable 
letters were supplied by ‘‘the 
Grenvilles,’’ which, perhaps, does 
not help us much to a conclusion; 
—a failure, however, that matters 
the less, as few people now feel a 
lively interest in identifying the 
truculent phantom. 

Among other subjects, he once 
wrote a dissertation on whist; and 
being in the habit of playing the 
game a good deal at the Athene- 
um, he used vigorously to propound 
its rules at the whist-table for the 
benefit of transgressors—so that, 
on very animated evenings, his 
rubber might be called a severe 
lecture on whist, with occasional 
illustrations from the cards; and 
if some fellow- player unhappily 
showed an impatient temper, the 
green cloth, ‘‘sacred to neatness 
and repose,’’ became an arena of 
resounding conflict. What might 
have happened if he had ever 
played whist with Charles Lamb’s 
friend, Mrs Battle, is terrible to 
contemplate. 

The titles of some of his other 
articles will serve to indicate the 
tracks in which his pen _habitu- 
ally ran. ‘*Pearls and Mock 
Pearls of History’’ gave his mem- 
ory a wide range, so did ‘ Vari- 
eties of History and Art,” ‘‘ Curi- 
osities of German Archives,’’ and 
‘¢ Vicissitudes of Families.”” An- 
cient scandals were investigated 
with great gusto, as in the papers, 
‘¢Marie Antoinette’? and ‘‘ The 


Countess of Albany and Alfieri.” 


Sometimes the subject bore 4. 
graver title, as ‘‘ Lanfrey’s Napol- 
eon,’’ ‘‘ The British Parliament, its 
History and Eloquence,’’ and ‘‘Eng- 
land and France—their National 
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Qualities, Manners, Morals, and 
Society ;’’ but these, too, were treat- 
ed from their light sides, and the 
same gay stream of agreeable 
gossip about them bore on its 
tide great shoals of anecdotes. 
“Sir Henry Holland’s Recollec- 
tions,’ ‘*Madame de Sévigné,” 
‘‘Madame du Deffand,’’ suggest 
papers in which he would be quite 
in his element, passing with a light 
step through scenes made pictur- 
esque and interesting by the notable 
and historic figures which crowd- 
ed them. But of the whole list, 
the two in which Hayward must 
have revelled most are ‘‘ Holland 
House” and ‘‘Strawberry Hill’”’ ; 
combining researches into corners 
of the history of former genera- 
tions with personal recollections of 
famous guests who had frequented 
those mansions along with him; 
the whole illustrated by a wealth of 
anecdote such as no one but him- 
self had amassed, and much of 
which, until he recorded it, was 
drifting on the casual current of 
oral narrative towards oblivion. 
To tell a good story about famous 
people for the first time was 
probably as high a pleasure as he 
could know. 

Towards the end of his life his 
strong memory perhaps began a 
little to fail him. In his ‘¢‘ Madame 
de Sévigné,’’ published in the vol- 
ume of 1880, he quotes the well- 
known passage about Cleopatra 
thus— 


“Age cannot weary her, nor custom /ire 
Her infinite variety.”-— 


instead of ‘‘wither’’ and ‘stale.”’ 
This was pointed out to him as a 
supposed injury done to him by 
the printer; but he shook his head 
and said he feared he, not the 
printer, was the culprit. 

Besides the seven volumes of 
his selected Essays, he appears 
only to have published two other 
works in volumes—the one his 
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translation of ‘Faust,’ his earliest 
publication; the other the bio- 
graphy of Goethe for ‘‘Black- 
wood’s Foreign Classics ’’—written 
when he was already a very old 
man. 

We have been induced to offer 
this sketch of Mr Hayward be- 
cause, as we have already noted, 
he presented a very remarkable 
individuality, and one well worth 
preserving, which is nowhere made 
apparent in these Letters. They 
might have been written by a man, 
fond of society, of almost any pro- 
fession or almost any persuasion. 
When he wrote his letters he put 
off his shoes of swiftness and laid 
aside his sword of sharpness, but 
put on his cloak of darkness, and 
went masquerading in the, for him, 
fancy costume of a quite common- 
place character. In all companies 
he was irrepressible and conspicu- 
ous. Nobody who knew him could 
imagine him as conceding, or con- 


ciliating, or deferring, or implying 
concurrence which he did not feel, 
or meeting dissent with silence, 
or ignoring arrogant pretension, 
or resorting to any of the amiable 
shifts which oil the machinery of 


social life. He was nothing if not 
a gladiator. And he led, under 
these somewhat adverse conditions, 
a very pleasant life. That there 
was plenty of matter to outweigh 
his defects is apparent from the 
fact that most of his friends went 
on habitually dining with him up to 
the last with high mutual satisfac- 
tion. He alludes, in the letters, to 
the well-known table at the Athen- 
gum, which he had got to consider 
his own, as ‘‘ the Corner,’’ where his 
most frequent companion was his 
old and intimate friend Mr King- 
lake, whom he esteemed probably 
more than he esteemed anybody 
else. Here he enjoyed, on most 
evenings when he was not dining 
out—which he very often was— 
one of the greatest pleasures he 
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could desire, that of being a con- 
spicuous member of a party of 
distinguished men. To the old 
friends who generally assembled 
round him, he added, at every 
opportunity, any eminent foreigner 
or stranger admitted as a tempor- 
ary guest by the rules of the Club 
—and only such are admitted. 
To say the truth, he carried this 
appropriation of desirable guests 
to an extreme; and many a pro- 
jected quiet converse between old 
friends, just met after long separa- 
tion, has been upset by Hayward 
insisting on laying hands on the 
illustrious stranger. Here he 
would air his anecdotes, ventilate 
his projects, report the progress 
of his literary work in hand, and 
inveigh against his enemies, in- 
cluding in that comprehensive class 
everybody who differed trom him. 
These scenes he continued to vary 
by visits to some of the most agree- 
able houses in England, and to 
most entertainments in London 
where many great people were 
gathered together. For this kind 
of life he made his income suffice ; 
and it is quite probable that an 
accession of .wealth would not have 
made him happier. He had quite 
enough to preserve, what he doubt- 
less valued above most things, his 
independence. 

He was of a small, slight figure, 
stooping a good deal—pale of com- 
plexion and high-featured, large 
of nose and mouth. His hair, 
white latterly, was smooth, and 
ended in rows of small curls—in- 
somuch that a lady to whom we 
pointed him out across Bond Street, 
noting this fleecy chevelure, ob- 
served that he was like a pet lamb 
—an animal which he did not 
in other respects resemble. He 
seemed to enjoy unfailing health 
up to his final illness, when, in his 
eighty-third year, at the approach 


of winter, he found that he could no 
longer take his seat at the Club. He 
remained for many weeks in his 
rooms, still able to enjoy the com- 
pany of the many fast friends who 
came to sit with him, his chief con- 
solation being in the company of his 
tried associate Kinglake, who was 
unremitting in those visits which 
gave such comfort to the departing 
Hayward. For the last few days 
he took to his bed, having a nurse . 
to take care of him. ‘Towards the 
close he wandered a little, and at 
one time fancied the Government 
wanted to talk with him about 
difficulties in Egypt, and that he 
ought to go tothem. The nurse, 
experienced in such matters, sought 
to soothe him—‘‘ No, no, Mr Hay- 
ward, ’tis all right about Egypt!” 
This audacity of hers, first in con- 
tradicting him, and then in presum- 
ing to know anything about Egypt, 
recalled his wandering faculties. 
Looking at the erring though well- 
meaning woman, he said, ‘You 
hold your tongue; you don’t know 
anything at all about it !’’—which 
characteristic utterance was one of 
his very last. 

Of the book itself we have said 
little, for there is little to say. 
Many of the letters are written 
by notable persons; but the sub- 
ject-matter is dull, and often triv- 
ial. An unusual amount of it 
consists of what people don’t want 
to read, or of what they have read 
elsewhere. To take an instance— 
there are many letters about the 
Crimean war; but what new light 
do they throw on it? How canit 
interest anybody to be told what 
each of several correspondents 
thought of each of Mr Hayward’s 
articles? or that the Duke of New- 
castle was anxious to get into the 
Atheneum Club? Yet if all mat- 
ter of this kind were taken out of 
the book, what would be left? 
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XIV.—THE ATTACK ON THE BRITISH LEGATION IN JAPAN IN 1861. 


In October 1860, Mr de Nor- 
man, First Secretary of Legation 
in Japan, who was temporarily 
attached to Lord Elgin’s second 
special embassy to China, was bar- 
barously tortured and murdered at 
Pekin; and early in the follow- 
ing year I was sent out to succeed 
him. Sir Rutherford Alcock, who 
had been appointed Minister to 
Japan under the treaty which we 
made with that country in 1858, 
when I was acting-secretary to the 
special mission, had applied for 
two years’ leave; and thus the 
prospect was opened to me of act- 
ing as chargé d'affaires at Yedo 
for that period. It was one which 


my former brief experience in that 


interesting and comparatively un- 
known country rendered extreme- 
ly tempting; and early in June 
I reached Shanghai, on my way 
to Yokohama. I was extremely 
sorry to find that I had just 
missed Sir Rutherford, who had 
left Shanghai, only a fortnight be- 
fore, for Nagasaki, from which 
town he intended to travel over- 
land to Yedo—a most interesting 
journey of at least a month, through 
an entirely unknown country; an 
experience which, in view of my 
future residence in it, would have 
been valuable in many ways. There 
was nothing left for it but to go, 
on the first opportunity, by sea; 
and towards the end of the month 
I reached Yokohama, from which 
port I lost no time in pushing on to 
Yedo. Here I found the Legation 
established in a temple at the en- 
trance to the city, in one of its 
principal suburbs, called Sinagawa. 
It was separated from the sea by 
a highroad, and on entering the 


large gateway, an avenue, about 
three hundred yards long, led to 
a second gateway behind which 
stood the temple buildings. In 
the outside court were the ser- 
vants’ offices and stables, in which 
stood always, saddled and bridled, 
like those of the knights of Brank- 
some Hall, the horses of our mount- 
ed Japanese body-guard, without 
whose escort no member of the 
Legation could at that time take 
a ride abroad. Besides these, there 
was a foot-guard, partly composed 
of soldiers of the Tycoon, or Tem- 
poral Emperor, as he was then 
called, and partly by retainers of 
the Daimios, or feudatory chiefs 
of the country—the whole amount- 
ing to 150 men. These guards 
were placed here by the Govern- 
ment for our protection, although 
some of us at the time thought 
that the precaution was altogether 
exaggerated and unnecessary, and 
that their constant presence was 
intended rather as a measure of 
surveillance over our movements. 
To what extent this latter motive 
operated it is impossible to con- 
jecture, but the sequel showed that 
the apprehensions of the Govern- 
ment for our safety were by no 
means unfounded. I had been ac- 
companied from England by Mr 
Reginald Russell, who had been 
appointed attaché, and it was with 
no little curiosity that we rode up 
the avenue to what was to be our 
future home. 

Two or three members of the 
Legation were waiting to receive 
us, and showed us over the quaint 
construction which had been ap- 
propriated by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to the use of the first 
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foreign Minister who had ever 
resided in their capital. Part of 
the building was still used for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and haunt- 
ed by priests; but our quarters 
were roomy and comfortable, the 
interior economy being susceptible 
of modification in the number, 
size, and arrangement of the rooms, 
by the simple expedient of mov- 
ing the partition-walls, which con- 
sisted of paper-screens running in 
grooves. The ease with which 
these could be burst through, as 
it afterwards proved, afforded equal 
facilities of escape and attack. 
One felt rather as if one was liv- 
ing in a bandbox; and there was 
an air of flimsiness about the whole 
construction by no means calcu- 
lated to inspire a sense of security 
in a capital of over two millions 
of people, a large proportion of 
whom we were given to under- 
stand were thirsting for our lives. 


Fortunately for our peace of mind, 
we did not realise this at the time, 
and were taken up rather by the 
quaintness and novelty of our new 
abode, and the picturesqueness of 


its surroundings. We congratu- 
lated ourselves upon the charming 
garden and grounds, comprising 
probably two or three acres, abun- 
dantly furnished with magnificent 
wide-spreading trees, and innumer- 
able shrubs and plants which were 
new to us; while small ponds and 
tiny islands contributed a feature 
which is generally to be found in 
the landscape-gardening in which 
the Japanese are so_ proficient. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock was not 
expected to arrive for a week, and 
I occupied the time in establishing 
myself in my new quarters, and 
in exploring the neighbourhood on 
horseback. 

On these occasions we were al- 
ways accompanied by an escort of 
twenty or thirty horsemen, or ya- 
conins, as they are called, mounted 
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on wiry ponies shod with straw 
shoes, and with a marked tendency 
to being vicious and unmanage- 
able. These exploratory rides were 
a great source of delight and in- 
terest to me, for although I had 
been in the country before, my 
visit had only lasted a fortnight; 
and my time had been exclusively 
devoted to official work, and the 
examination of the city of Yedo 
itself, so that I had seen nothing 
whatever of the surrounding coun- 
try. Now we scampered across it, 
to the great consternation of our 
escort, who found great difficulty 
in keeping up with us—so much so, 
that upon more than one occasion 
only two or three of the original 
number succeeded in reaching home 
with us. I had determined, more- 
over, upon making an entomologi- 
cal collection for the British Mu- 
seum, and set the juvenile part 
of the population of the villages 
through which I passed to collect- 
ing insects, in the hope that on 
subsequent visits I might find 
something worth having. I was 
successful in almost my first ride 
in finding a common-looking but 
very rare beetle; and in this pur- 
suit my English servant—who had 
spent his youth in the house of a 
naturalist and ornithologist, and 
was skilled in the use of the blow- 
pipe, and in the cleaning and stuff- 
ing of birds—took an eager interest. 

After I had been at Yedo about 
a week, we received news of the 
approach of Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and his party, and rode out ten 
miles to meet them. We were 
delighted to see them arrive safe 
and sound after a land-journey of 
thirty-two days, as we had not been 
without anxiety on their behalf 
—for Japan at that period was a 
region in which sinister rumours 
were rife, and we never knew 
how much or how little to believe 
of them; but now the great ex- 
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riment of traversing the country 
for the first time by Europeans 
had been safely and successfully 
accomplished, and perhaps contrib- 
uted to lull us into a security, 
the fallacy of which was destined 
so shortly to be proved to us. 

On the night of the 5th of July 
a comet was visible, a circumstance 
to which some of us possibly owed 
our lives, for we sat up till an un- 
usually late hour looking at it. 
As one of the party was gifted 
with a good voice and an exten- 
sive repertory of songs, and the 
evening was warm and still, we 
protracted our vigil in the open 
air until past midnight. At our 
mid-day halt on my ride from Yo- 
kohama to Yedo, I had acquired 
the affections of a stray dog, by 
feeding him with our luncheon- 
scraps; and this animal had per- 
manently attached himself to me, 
and was lying across the threshold 
of the door of my room when I 
went to bed. I hadscarcely blown 
out my candle and settled myself 
to a grateful repose, when this dog 
broke into a sudden and furious 
barking, and at the same moment 
I heard the sounds of a watchman’s 
rattle. We had two of these func- 
tionaries, whose business it was to 
perambulate the garden alternate- 
ly throughout the night, and to 
show that they were on the alert 
by springing from time to time 
a rattle made of bamboo which 
they carried. Roused by these 
noises, I listened attentively, and 
distinctly heard the sounds of 
what seemed a scuffle at the front 
door. My room was on the other 
side of the house, and opened on to 
the garden, from which quarter it 
was entirely unprotected. It was 
connected with the front of the 
house by a narrow passage, the 
walls of which, if I remember 
right, were of lath-and-plaster, 
or at all events of some firmer 
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material than the usual paper- 
screens. Thinking that the dis- 
turbances was probably caused by 
some quarrel among the servants, 
I jumped out of bed, intending 
to arm myself with my revolver, 
which was lying in its case on the 
table. Unfortunately my servant 
had that day been cleaning it, and 
after replacing it and locking the 
case, had put the key where I 
could not lay my hands upon it. 
A box which contained a sword 
and a coat of mail, which had 
been laughingly presented to me 
before leaving England by an 
anxious friend, had not been 
opened ;~so, although well sup- 
plied with means both of offence 
and defence, I was forced in the 
hurry of the moment to content 
myself with a hunting-crop, the 
handle of which was so heavily 
weighted, that I considered it a 
sufficiently formidable weapon with 
which to meet anybody belonging 
to our own household that I was 
likely to encounter. Meantime the 
dog continued to bark violently, 
and to exhibit unmistakable signs 
of alarm. Stepping past him, I pro- 
ceeded along the passage leading 
to the front of the house, which 
was only dimly lighted by an oil- 
lamp that was standing in the 
dining-room ; the first room on my 
left was that occupied by Russell, 
whom I hurriedly roused, and then 
hearing the noise increasing, rushed 
out towards it. I had scarcely 
taken two steps, when I dimly 
perceived the advancing figure of 
a Japanese, with uplifted arms and 
sword; and now commenced a 
struggle of which it is difficult to 
render an account. I remember 
feeling most unaccountably ham- 
pered in my efforts to bring the 
heavy butt-end of my hunting-whip 
to bear upon him, and to be aware 
that he was aiming blow after blow 
at me, and no less unaccountably 
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missing me, and feeling ready to 
cry with vexation at being without 
my revolver, and being aware that 
it was a life and death struggle, 
which would only end one way, 
when suddenly I was blinded by 
the flash of a shot, and my left 
arm, which I was instinctively 
holding up to shield my _ head, 
dropped disabled. I naturally 
thought I had been shot, but it 
turned out that this shot saved 
my life. Among those who had 
accompanied Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock from Nagasaki was Mr Mor- 
rison, then consul at that port. 
His servant seems to have encoun- 
tered one of our assailants, masked 
and in chain-armour, in his first 
rush into the building, about which 
he fortunately did not know his 
way, and the servant, escaping from 
him, succeeded in safely reaching his 
master’s room, and in arousing him. 
Seizing his revolver, Morrison sal- 
lied forth, and, attracted by the 
noise of my struggle, approached 
from behind me, and placing his 
revolver over my shoulder, shot 
my antagonist at the very moment 
that he had inflicted a severe cut 
with his long two-handed sword 
on my left arm, a little above the 
wrist. A moment after, Morrison 
received a cut over the forehead 
and across the eyebrow from an- 
other Japanese, at whom he 
emptied the second barrel of his 
pistol. An instant lull succeeded 
these shots. It was too dark to 
see what their effect had been, but 
the narrow passage was no longer 
blocked by the forms of our assail- 
ants. My impression is that one 
was on the ground. We were 
both bleeding so profusely, and 
felt so disabled, that there was 
nothing left for us but to retreat, 
and this we instinctively did to 
the room which contained the 
light. This was placed in a part 
of the dining-room which had been 
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screened off so as to make an 
office for Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
with whose bedroom it communi- 
cated. The screen reached about 
three-fourths across the dining- 
room. In this office was found Sir 
Rutherford, who had just been 
roused, and here joined in the 
next minute or two by three other 
members of the Legation, Mr 
Russell, and my servant B., all 
hurriedly escaping from a noise 
and confusion which increased 
in intensity every moment. B., 
on the first alarm, had begun to 
load his double-barrelled gun, and 
had finished with the exception of 
putting on the caps—this was be- 
fore the days of breech-loaders— 
when two Japanese jumped in at 
his window. Fortunately, spread 
out before it on a table were two 
open insect-cases, with the spoils 
of the week impaled on pins. On 
these the assailants jumped with 
their bare feet, and upsetting the 
table, came sprawling into the 
room, thus giving B., who had 
lost the caps in the start he re- 
ceived, time to spring through the 
paper wall of his room, like a harle- 
quin, and reach us in safety. At 
this juncture the position of affairs 
was not reassuring. We numbered 
eight behind the screen, of whom 
two were hors de combat. Our 
available means of defence con- 
sisted of three revolvers and a 
double- barrelled gun. Of the 
European inmates of the Legation 
three were missing; one of these 
was Mr Wirgman, the artist of the 
‘Illustrated London News,’ who 
had accompanied Sir Rutherford in 
his journey from Nagasaki; and 
of the two others, one lived ina 
cottage somewhat detached from 
the temple. Meantime Sir _ Ruth- 
erford, who fortunately possessed 
some surgical skill, was engaged 
in binding up my arm. The gash 
was to the bone, cutting through 
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three of the extensor tendons, so 
that to this day I am unable to 
hold erect three fingers of my left 
hand. I should undoubtedly have 
bled to death had it not been 
for the efficient measures thus 
kindly and promptly adopted to 
stop the hemorrhage. As it was, 
I was becoming very faint from 
loss of blood, as I now discovered 
that I had also received another 
and very serious wound over the 
right collar-bone, and unpleasantly 
near the jugular vein, of which, in 
the excitement of the struggle, I 
had been totally unconscious. Also 
a very slight tip from the sword 
high up on the right arm, the mark 
of which, however, is still visible ; 
and a blow which I did not dis- 
cover till next day, which broke 
several of the metacarpal bones of 
the left hand. I never could ima- 
gine how or when I received this 
blow; but it was an evidence that 
we must have been at one moment 
of the struggle at very close 
quarters. Meantime the noise 
of cutting and slashing resounded 
through the house; and while it 
drew nearer every moment, we 
were at a loss to conceive who our 
assailants could be, and why the 
guard had not come to our rescue 
—unless, indeed, they were in the 
plot to murder us. At last we 
heard all the glass crash on the 
sideboard in the dining-room, and 
we knew that our moment had 
come. My companions had made 
up their minds to sell their lives 
dearly; and every man who was 
fortunate enough to possess one, 
was standing with his finger on 
the trigger of his revolver, while 
this time the caps were safely 
on B.’s double-barrelled gun. I 
Suggested to one of the party—I 
forget which now—that they would 
have a chance for their lives by 
escaping into the garden and hiding 
among the bushes, which they could 


easily have done; but the answer 
was that they could not take me 
with them, and they had deter- 
mined not to desert me, but to 
stand or fall together—for which 
I felt at the time intensely grate- 
ful, and do still, though I had at 
that moment given up all hope 
of escape. I was overcome by a 
feeling of faintness which made 
me regard the prospect of imme- 
diate death with complete indif- 
ference, until B., while he was 
giving me some water to drink, 
murmured in my ear, ‘‘ Do you 
think they will torture. us, sir, 
before they kill us?’ This hor- 
rible suggestion brought out a 
cold perspiration; and I trust I 
may never again experience the 
sensation of dread with which it 
inspired me, and which I was 
too weak to fight against. It 
did not last long, however, for 
almost at the same moment 
there was an immense increase of 
noise, and clashing of swords, 
intermingled with sharp cries and 
ejaculations, resounded from the 
other side of the screen, and our 
curiosity and hope were excited in 
the highest degree, for we thought 
it indicated a possible rescue, In 
a few moments it subsided, and 
all was still; and Sir Rutherford, 
followed by Mr Lowder, went 
cautiously out on a reconnoitring 
expedition, to find the dining-room 
looking like a shambles, and to 
discover some Japanese retreating 
down the passage, at whom Mr 
Lowder fired a shot from his re- 
volver. Shortly after they re- 
turned, Mr Macdonald, one of the 
gentlemen whose room was situated 
out of the line of attack, appeared 
disguised in a Japanese dress, ac- 
companied by some of the guard, 
excited and blood-bespattered, and 
we knew that we were saved by 
them, though not a second too soon. 
Had our assailants not been at- 
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tacked in rear by the guard at 
the moment they were in the 
dining-room, they must inevitably 
in a few seconds mere have dis- 
covered us behind the screen, and 
this account of that eventful 
night’s proceedings would never 
have been written. We were 
now informed that some of our 
assailants had been killed, that 
the guard were searching for 
others in the grounds, and that 
reinforcements had been sent for. 
These appeared soon after; and I 
have never seen a more dramatic 
and picturesque sight than these 
men, all clad in chain-armour, with 
their steel headpieces, long two- 
handed swords, and Japanese lan- 
terns, filing through the house, 
and out into the starlight. It 
was like a scene from the ‘‘ Hugue- 
nots,’’ and as I watched them from 
the arm-chair in which I was still 
lying, swathed and bandaged, was 
one of the most vivid impressions 
produced upon my mind on that 
night of lively sensations. 

About this time Mr Wirgman, 
the artist of the ‘Illustrated Lon- 
don News,’ turned up, coated with 
a thick breastplate of mud. He 
had taken refuge under the house, 
which was raised about eighteen 
inches from the ground, and crawl- 
ing in on his stomach, had re- 
mained in profound but somewhat 
dirty security under the flooring. 
With the true spirit of his calling, 
he immediately set about portray- 
ing the most striking features of 
his episode, for the benefit of the 
British public. Mr Gower, an- 
other gentleman who lived in a 
little cottage apart, also appeared 
safe and sound, having been 
throughout removed from the 
scene of the strife. 

It was about three o’clock in 
the morning that I determined to 
struggle back to bed; and even 
then the soldiers were hunting 


about the garden for concealed 
members of the gang that had 
attacked us, prodding the bushes 
with their swords, and searching 
into hidden recesses. As, sup- 
ported by friendly arms, I tottered 
round the screen into the dining- 
room, a ghastly sight my gaze. 
Under the sideboard, completely 
severed from the body, was a 
man’s head. The body was lying 
in the middle of the room. I had 
in the first instance rushed out 
of my bedroom barefooted, and in 
my night-dress. I now found my- 
self stepping about’in blood—for 
butcher’s work had been done here, 
—and feeling something like an 
oyster under my bare foot, I per- 
ceived it was a human eye. One 
of the bodies was terribly disfig- 
ured ; the whole of the front part 
of the head had been sliced off 
as though with an adze, leaving 
only the back of the brain vis- 
ible. Early in the morning I 
was roused from a troubled doze 
by six or eight solemn-looking el- 
derly Japanese, who announced 
that they were the Imperial phy- 
sicians come to inquire after my 
health. I positively refused to 
allow them to remove the band- 
ages and examine the wounds ; so 
they contented themselves with 
looking very wise, examining my 
tongue, and placing their ears over 
my heart. As the day advanced, 
and I recovered somewhat from 
the excitement and the exhaustion, 
I was surprised at finding that I 
suffered so little pain, and felt so 
well, considering the amount of 
blood that I had lost. So I scram- 
bled out to look at the scene of the 
conflict—for it was difficult under 
the circumstances to remain quiet- 
ly in bed. I naturally first visited 
the spot where I had met my Jap- 
anese opponent, and discovered 
that the reason we had so much 
difficulty in getting at each other 
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was owing to a small beam, or 
rather rafter, which spanned the 
narrow passage, about seven feet 
from the ground. Its edge was 
as full of deep sword-cuts as 
a crimped herring, any one of 
which would have been sufficient 
to split open my skull, which 
he must have thought unusually 
hard. I evidently owed my life to 
the fact that I had remained sta- 
tionary under this beam, which 
had acted as a permanent and 
most effective guard—the cuts I 
received being merely the tips from 
the sword as it glanced off. There 
was a plentiful bespattering of 
blood on the wall at the side, 
in which was also indented the 
shape of the handle of my hunting- 
whip. The blow must have been 
given with considerable force to 
make it; but I feel convinced that 
under such circumstances one is 
for the moment endowed with an 
altogether exceptional strength. 
I now pursued my investigations 
into some of the other rooms, 
which all bore marks of the fero- 
cious nature of the attack. The 
assailants appear to have slashed 
about recklessly in the dark, in the 
hope of striking a victim. Some 
of the mattresses were prodded 
through and through; one bed- 
post was completely severed by a 
single sword-cut ; and a Bible lying 
on a table was cut three-quarters 
through. We were now in a posi- 
tion to add up the list of killed 
and wounded, and estimate results 
generally, while we also had to cal- 
culate how they might affect our 
own future position and policy. 
Although one of our assailants, 
a stalwart young fellow with a 
somewhat hang-dog countenance, 
was taken prisoner and afterwards 
executed, we had some difficulty 
in making out at the time of whom 
the gang was actually composed. 
That they were Lorins there was 
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no doubt. Lonins are an outlaw 
class, the retainers or clansmen 
of Daimios who, having committed 
some offence, have left the service 
of their prince, and, banding them- 
selves together, form a society of 
desperadoes, who are employed 
often by their old chiefs, to whom 
they continue to owe a certain 
allegiance, for any daring enter- 
prise, by which, if it fails, he is 
not compromised, while if they 
succeed in it, they have a chance 
of regaining their position. The 
question was, to which particular 
Daimio these Lonins belonged ; 
and upon this point our guard 
was singularly reticent. Nor was 
any light thrown upon the matter 
by the following document, which 
was found on the body of one of 
the gang who was killed, and 
which ran as follows :— 

‘‘T, though I am a person of 
low standing, have not patience 
to stand by and and see the sacred 
empire defiled by foreigners. This 
time I have determined in my heart 
to undertake to follow out my mas- 
ter’s will. Though, being alto- 
gether humble myself, I cannot 
make the might of the country to 
shine on foreign nations, yet with 
a little faith and a little warrior’s 
power, I wish in my heart separ- 
ately, though I am a person of 
low degree, to bestow upon my 
country one out of a great many 
benefits. If this thing from time 
to time may cause the foreigners 
to retire, and partly tranquillise the 
minds of the Mikado and the Gov- 
ernment, I shall take to myself the 
highest praise. Regardless of my 
own life, I am determined to set 
out.” Here follow fourteer sig- 
natures. 

This document, while it showed 
that the motive which suggested 
the attack was the hope that it 
might frighten us out of the coun- 
try, also proved that the number 
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who had been engaged in it, on 
this occasion, was fourteen. Some 
years afterwards I met several 
Japanese in London, and had some 
opportunities of being of service 
to them. I happened one day to 
mention to one of them that I had 
been in the British Legation on 
the night of the attack. ‘You 
don’t say so,”” he replied. ‘* How 
glad I am that you escaped safely ! 
for I, to whom you have shown so 
much kindness, planned the whole 
affair, and was in Sinagawa just 
outside the gates, all that night, 
though, not being a Lonin tnyself, 
I did not take an active part in 
it.” He then told me that the 
Lonins belonged to Prince Mito, 
upon whom, from his known hos- 
tility to foreigners, our suspicion 
had rested from the first; and asa 
reminiscence of the event, in addi- 
tion to the one I already carried 
on my arm, he presented me with 
his photograph. We now heard 
that three of the Lonins, to avoid 
being captured alive, had com- 
mitted suicide by ripping them- 
selves up, an example which was 
followed by two more a day or two 
afterwards, making the total list 
of killed and wounded twenty- 
eight, which was composed as fol- 
low :— 
DEFENDERS. 


Killed. 


1 Tycoon’s guard. 
1 Porter. 
1 Groom. 


Severely wounded. 


1 Secretary of Legation. 

1 Tycoon’s guard. 

1 Daimio’s guard. 

1 Porter, 

2 Servants of the Legation. 


Slightly wounded. 
1 Consul. 
7 Tycoon’s guard. 
2 Diamo’s guard. 
1 Priest of the temple. 
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ASSAILANTS, 


Killed. 
2 on the spot. 
3 tracked next day, committed suicide, 
2 tracked later, committed suicide. 
I captured, wounded and executed, 
Killed, ‘ ‘ ° II 
Wounded, . 17 


Total, 28 


We heard afterwards that the 
six Lonins still unaccounted for 
were caught and executed at in- 
tervals later, but had no means 
of verifying the statement; but 
whether it was true or not, the 
whole forms a record of a tolerably 
bloody night’s work. We were 
strongly recommended by the Gov- 
ernment to place three of the heads 
of the Lonins over our gateway as 
a terror to evil doers, but I cannot 
remember whether this advice was 
followed or not. We were now 
able to gather from our servants 
many incidents of the attack. It 
seems that our assailants first 
knocked at the outside gate, but 
being refused admittance, scaled 
the fence and killed the porter. 
In passing up the avenue in front 
of the stables they came across 
a groom, whom they also killed. 
They then slew a dog, and severe- 
ly wounded the cook, who seems 
to have heard a noise and gone 
out to see the cause of it. In like 
manner they captured a watchman, 
whom they tried to persuade to 
show them the way; but he man- 
aged to escape, receiving as he did 
so, two severe cuts on the back; 
however, he ultimately succeeded 
in concealing himself in a lotos- 
pond. This man’s back presented 
the most ghastly appearance, and 
I did not think he could have 
lived. The Japanese have a treat- 
ment of their own for sword-cuts, 
derived from much experience in 
them. Instead of bringing the 
edges of the skin as closely together 
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as possible, they plug the wound 
with chewed paper, —a method 
which, if it is efficacious, leaves 
the most hideous marks of the 

h. The band now seems to 
have scattered, and to have broken 
into the temple in parties of three 
or four, coming across an unfor- 
tunate priest as they did so, who, 
however, was not very severely 
wounded : and then in the dark- 
ness they dashed into all the rooms, 
slashing recklessly about them, and 
plunging their swords through the 
mattresses in the hope of transfix- 
ing a sleeper. There can be little 
doubt that they would have suc- 
ceeded in their purpose, had it not 
been for the lateness of the hour 
at which most of us had retired 
to rest. 

Before daybreak Sir Rutherford 
Alcock had despatched an express 
messenger to Captain Craigie of 
H. M. S. Ringdove, then lying at 
Yokohama, twenty miles distant, 
describing the position of mat- 
ters, and urgently requesting him 
to come at once to our assist- 
ance. Meantime the native guards 
had been increased to 500 men. 
At one o’clock in the afternoon 
we were cheered by the sight of 
twenty blue-jackets, led by their 
officers, tramping up the avenue, 
their faces beaming with the an- 
ticipation of a possible fight in 
store. Their arrival inspired a 
confidence which our previously 
defenceless condition probably ex- 
aggerated ; for what could so few 
even well-armed men do against 
the hostile population by whom 
we were surrounded, had they 
chosen to renew the attack, which 
we considered highly probable ? 
They were accompanied by Mon- 
sieur Duchesne de Bellecore, the 
French Minister, who, on learning 
of our adventure, instantly put 
himself on board the Ringdove, 
bringing with him a party of 
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Frence sailors, ‘‘ pour partager les 
dangers,’ as he chivalrously re- 
marked. Our most welcome rein- 
forcement instantly set to work 
improving our means of defence. 
The palisades all round were 
looked to and strengthened, and 
every conceivable measure of pre- 
caution taken tu prepare for an- 
other attack during the night, 
which seemed highly possible,— 
for we thought that the escaped 
Lonins might spend the day in 
recruiting their numbers and as- 
sault us in much stronger force. 
We heard from various sources 
that the city was in the highest 
state of excitement, and we felt, 
therefore, that we had only as yet, 
perhaps, been actors in the first 
scene of a drama, the dénouement 
of which it was impossible to fore- 
see. Atthe same time we quite 
felt that the decision at which our 
Minister had arrived was the right 
one, and that we must hold our 
position at all hazards, as it would 
never do to allow either the Japan- 
ese Government or people to sup- 
pose that we could be frightened 
by isolated acts of violence into 
abandoning rights which had been 
solemnly assured to us by treaty. 
With the exception of the Ameri- 
can, there was no other foreign 
Legation in Yedo at the time, and 
it had so far escaped molestation. 
In anticipation of a lively night, 
an elaborate system of sentries 
was organized upon a somewhat 
composite basis. At. both the 
gates, and at various points in the 
grounds, was 2 mixed guard of 
Japanese and English or French, 
while at every bedroom-door a 
Japanese and a blue-jacket kept 
watch together. I don’t think 
anybody slept much that night ; 
and whenever I did fall into a 
dose, it was only to wake with a 
Start from a dream in which I was 
being attacked. The bamboo rat- 
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tle of the Japanese watchmen, 
associated as it was with my first 
alarm, produced a painful impres- 
sion upon my weakened nervous 
system ; and it was arelief to gaze 
at my two sentries stolidly facing 
each other from opposite sides of 
the doorway, both armed to the 
teeth according to the fashion of 
their respective civilisations, un- 
able to interchange an intelligible 
word, but each, no doubt, enter- 
taining some curious speculations 
in regard to the other. 

All through that first night I 
fancied I heard the angry murmur 
of the dense population by which 
we were surrounded, who seemed 
to me as sleepless as ourselves ; 
but this may only have been the 
effect of a fevered imagination. 
The night passed off without an 
alarm, but it was only the first of 
a series in which this unpleasant 
state of tension was in no degree 
relaxed. Nor did the days bring 
much relief. Sinister and unpleas- 
ant rumours were constantly reach- 
ing us through sources of informa- 
tion which, it is true were not to 
be much relied upon, for they were 
Japanese, though in some cases 
more or less secret. It was not 
safe for a foreigner to show him- 
self outside the gates, so that we 
felt more or less beleagured, while 
official visits were paid and com- 
munications were being kept up 
between the Minister and the 
Japanese Government. Nobody 
thought of laying aside his revolver 
for a moment; and whether he 
was eating his meals or copying a 
dispatch it was always placed on 
the table beside him. 

Under these circumstances I 
was only an encumbrance, for I 
was unable to use either arm, and 
my wounds needed more serious 
attention than it was possible to 
give them on shore. After thé 
first two days, therefore, I was put 
on board the Ringdove, under the 
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care of the assistant-surgeon. Cap- 
tain Craigie, who was living on 
shore, most kindly placed his cabin 
at my disposal ; and here I entered 
upon a series of experiences which, 
in their way, were the most dis- 
agreeable which it has ever been 
my lot to encounter. 

After the wound on my right 
shoulder was sewn up, my right 
arm was bandaged to my side so 
as not to open the sutures; my 
left arm was also firmly bandaged, 
so that I was deprived of the use 
of both, and had to be fed by my 
servant. Then, from loss or po- 
verty of blood I became covered 
with boils, which of coures were 
worse just under the bandages. 
In addition to this, ophthalmia 
broke out among the crew, and I 
got itin both eyes. The themo- 
meter was standing at 95°. I was 
as red as a lobster from prickly 
heat, which produced an incessant 
irritation, and the cabin buzzed 
with mosquitoes like a beehive. 
A bandage over both eyes kept me 
in total darkness ; and it was as 
difficult to lie on my back on ac- 
count of the boils as on either 
side because of my arms. The 
monotony of this existence was 
only relieved by having myself 
constantly scratched ; by indicat- 
ing the localities of mosquitoes I 
wished killed ; by having nitrate of 
silver poured in both eyes, which 
felt very much as if they were 
being extracted with corkscrews ; 
by having my wounds cleaned, 
plastered, and attended to; by 
being fed, and smoking. It is for 
such emergencies that a beneficient 
Providence has especially provided 
tobacco. 

As every available man was on 
shore, there was nobody to talk to 
except the assistant-surgeon and 
the second master. It was just 
when I was suffering the most 
acutely from this accumulation of 
miseries that we had another serious 
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night-alarm. I was vainly trying 
to find the best position to dose in 
when I heard a great scrimmage 
on deck, and some sharp words of 
command given in an excited tone. 
Rousing B., who was sleeping 
near me, I told him to hurry on 
deck and see what was the matter. 
In a moment he came back in the 
highest state of excitement, with 
the pleasing intelligence that an 
armed Japanese junk was bearing 
down to board us, and that every- 
body was on deck with pikes and 
other weapons of defence. As all 
the combatant part of the crew 
had been landed for the defence of 
the Legation, leaving only the en- 
gineers, stokers, cook, steward, 
and one or two others on board— 
the Ringdove was only a gunboat 
—this information was not re- 
assuring. It seemed that sooner 
or later 1 was destined to meet the 
fate of a rat in atrap. — Listening 
anxiously, I heard the shouting 
increasing, evidently now proceed- 
ing chiefly from Japanese throats, 
and then felt a great bump. Ap- 
parently the climax had arrived, 
and I sent B. up again to assist 
in repelling the boarders. In two 
or three minutes the noise ceased, 
and he reappeared, accompanied 
this time by the doctor, who told 
me that the junk had sheered off. 
Whether the collision had been 
with hostile intent, and those on 
board had changed their minds on 
finding us prepared for them, and 
abandoned the idea of attempting 
to take us, or whether it was 
simply the result of clumsy navi- 
gation, remained a mystery, which 
the darkness of the night, and the 
suddenness of the whole episode, 
rendered it impossible to solve. 

If my various tortures were 
severe while they lasted, the length 
of their duration was fortunately 
short. Owing to the fact that they 
were unaccompanied by any fever, 
and that I could eat well, I speed- 
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ily began to regain strength, and 
in less than a week was able to go 
on deck. Here I began to revel 
in a delightful feeling of security, 
which had become quite a novel 
sensation; the ophthalmia was 
cured, and I could indulge in the 
full enjoyrnent of the novel aquatic 
life by which I was surrounded,— 
in watching the quaint-shaped 
junks passing to and fro, and the 
no less quaint-looking fishermen 
plying their vocation after their 
peculiar and original methods, in 
their no less peculiar and original 
costume, which often consisted of 
absolutely nothing except a band- 
age over their noses, the reason for 
which I never discovered. Their 
chief occupation seemed to be to 
prod the muddy bottom of the bay 
with long tridents for eels. Then 
there was historic Fusi-yama, 
with its beautiful conical summit 
towering over all, and the city of 
Yedo, with its extensive suburbs 
straggling for miles all round the 
margin of the bay. 

A few days later I was glad to 
find myself able to obey a summons 
from Sir Rutherford Alcock to 
come on shore in order to be pres- 
ent at a conference with some of 
the chief Ministers of State on the 
subject of the recent attack. It 
was a blazing hot day, and when 
I reached the shore exactly oppo- 
site the gate of the Legation, I 
found the intervening street occu- 
pied by the procession of an im- 
portant Daimio. On the occasion 
of the progress of one of these 
great feudal princes, they used to 
be followed by a small army of 
samurai or clansmen, numbering 
sometimes as many as a thousand 
all two-sworded swashbucklers, all 
ready to fight on the smallest pro- 
vocation to uphold the dignity of 
their chief, and exceedingly sensi- 
tive on the point of honour. The 
natives, on meeting a procession of 
this kind, were expected either to 
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move away from the road _ alto- 
gether, or humbly to prostrate 
themselves while it passed. Under 
no circumstances was anybody 
allowed to cross it. This was an in- 
sult which it was considered should 
be wiped out by the death of the 
rash man who should ‘offer it. 
Since the great revolution which 
practically extinguished the Dai- 
mios, and which was one of the 
results of intercourse with foreign 
nations, I believe these dangerous 
processions have been abolished. 
At the time I had no idea of the 
extreme tenacity of the Japanese 
on this point of etiquette, or of the 
risk I should run if I attempted 
to cross the procession. I stood 
for some time watching the line, 
which seemed interminable, the 
men marching slowly in pairs. At 
last the heat of the mid-day sun 
became so overpowering that I 
feared I should faint. The gate of 
the Legation, only a dozen yards 
off, stood invitingly ajar, and, per- 
ceiving a wider gap in the line 
than usual, I made a dash through 
it. The samurai were so much 
taken by surprise, that before they 
could draw their swords I was 
past them, but not before I had time 
to perceive their murderous intent, 
and to slam the gate in the faces 
of two or three that rushed after 
me. After our conference with 
the Ministers was over, I was in- 
formed by Sir Rutherford that he 
had written to Sir James Hope, 
then admiral on the station, re- 
questing his presence, and that 
nothing could be finally decided 
upon until after a consultation 
with him, but that he had deter- 
mined to abandon his intention of 
going home on leave, and would 
remain at his post until he re- 
ceived instructions from home, 
that he had further decided on 
sending me back to England to 
furnish any information which 
might be required in addition to 
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the full narrative of events con- 
tained in his despatch, and also to 
be the bearer of a personal letter 
from the Tycoon to the Queen, 
apologising for the occurrence, 
The question of indemnity, and 
the nature of the satisfaction to be 
required, were matters also to be 
discussed ; while the trip was one 
by which, under the circumstances, 
my health could not fail to derive 
benefit. During the month which 
now elapsed before the admiral 
arrived, the only event of import- 
ance which occurred was the news 
that two Ministers of State who 
had been to see the Tycoon were 
attacked by Lonins: they were, 
however, bravely defended by their 
retainers, and, after a severe strug- 
gle, the Lonins were completely de- 
feated, many being made prisoners. 
I now began to perceive how neces- 
sary it was, as a measure of self- 
protection, for Daimios always to 
be attended by a large escort. 

At last about the middle of 
August, Admiral Hope arrived, 
accompanied by Sir Hercules Rob- 
inson, then Governor of Hong- 
Kong, and it was determined that 
we should lose no time in paying 
an official visit in grand state to 
the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. This involved passing 
through the most crowded and 
disaffected quarters of the town, 
for a distance of about two miles. 
I scarcely knew whether I was 
sufficiently recovered to make this 
effort on horseback, but the alter- 
native was to be cooped up in 
a norimon,—a sort of palanquin, 
which, however had the disad- 
vantage of being square, and not 
oblong, like the latter, and thus 
oblige me to maintain a squatting 
position during the whole time. 
As I considered that the chances 
were rather in favour of our being 
attacked than otherwise, I pre- 
ferred riding, although I had to 
be led, as I was unable to hold 
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the reins. Still, with a sharp pair 
of spurs, I had always the chance 
that my steed, in a wild and head- 
long flight of his own, would carry 
me out of the méée. 

The party consisted of the Min- 
ister, the Admiral, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, several naval officers, 
members of the Legation, and my- 
self, escorted between two lines of 
marines and blue-jackets, who cer- 
tainly looked as if they were pre- 
pared to give a good account of 
any Lonins who might be rash 
enough to attack us. The streets 
through which we passed were 
densely crowded with scowling 
multitudes, amongst whom the 
two-sworded gentry, whom we 
knew entertained towards us feel- 
ings of special animosity, were 
very numerous. Our progress was 
necessarily slow, so that it was 
an hour before we arrived at the 
building where the two Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs were waiting 
to receive us. We found them 
attended by many other officials, 
for it was the custom in Japan 
never to allow these audiences to 
assume a private character; and 
many of those who were present 
exercised the functions of met- 
suke—in other words, of Govern- 
ment spies or reporters. 

After the first formal compli- 
ments had taken place, in accord- 
ance with preconcerted arrange- 
ments all the English officers and 
gentlemen who had accompanied 
us withdrew, leaving only the 
Ministers, the Admiral, and my- 
self, and the interpreters. This 
was a signal for all the Japanese, 
except the two Ministers, to re- 
tire—an unprecedented event, so 
far, in the annals of Japanese diplo- 
macy; but it was to be accounted 
for by the fact that the Ministers 
had a confidential communication 
to make to us affecting another 
European Power, which could not 
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otherwise have been kept quiet; 
it was therefore in their own 
interest to break through their 
ordinary course of procedure. 

After discussing this question, 
Sir Rutherford Alcock informed 
them that I was to be the bearer 
to England of the Imperial Mis- 
sion to the Queen, and we talked 
over the possible chances of an- 
other attack, and the inconveni- 
ences which seemed to attend an 
official residence in the capital of 
Japan. The first Minister, Ando 
Tsusimano Kami, remarked, in the 
course of this conversation, that 
peril to life was an incident in- 
separable from high office in his 
country, and that everybody who 
filled it, whether foreign or Japa- 
nese, must, as a matter of course, 
run the risk of being murdered. 
I thought then that this was a 
mere complimentary way of recon- 
ciling us to what was intended to 
be sooner or later the invariable 
fate of foreign officials in Japan. 
But a very short time afterwards 
poor Ando Tsusimano Kami proved, 
in his own person, the unjustness 
of my suspicions; for he was at- 
tacked by a band of eight Lonins, 
dragged from his norimon, and so 
severely wounded that for some 
time his life was despaired of. So 
far as I was personally concerned, 
the most important result of this 
interview was the decision which 
was arrived at—that before going 
to England I should proceed in 
H.M.S. Ringdove to the island of 
Tsusima, situated in the straits of 
the Corea, accompanied by Ad- 
miral Hope in his flag-ship, to in- 
vestigate the truth of the report 
which we had received of the 
Russians having made a permanent 
settlement in that island, contrary 
to treaty, and to take measures 
accordingly. A few days after- 
wards I sailed from Yedo on this 
most interesting mission. 
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JACK AND MINORY: A TALE OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE, 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss RAYMOND, wrapped up in 
her furs, tried to peer out of the 
first-class carriage she had to her- 
self; but all was darkness and 
gloom without, and it was also 
intensely cold, and with a little 
shiver she resigned herself to the 
situation. Just such a Christmas 
Eve as one would enjoy in a well- 
lighted house, with warm fires 
blazing in every hearth, and the 
sound of cheerful voices surging 
up in whatever room you might 
enter. Rather a contrast flying 
through the air in such bitter 
weather, the silence unbroken ex- 
cept by the rush of the wheels; 
and these at last seemed to revolve 
more quietly, while the pace slack- 
ened perceptibly,~ 

The young lady ensconced in 
the further end of the carriage 
drew her furs closer round her as 
she did so tilting up her hat, and 
for the moment uncovering her 
face, showing fair golden hair 
swept back from a low white fore- 
head, and eyes brown and full of 
esprit,—in truth, a very sweet 
true woman’s face, graced also 
with a mouth that, in its delicate 
curves, would have entranced any 
modern Greuze who might be in 
search of female loveliness. And 
the eyes too, told, if a hasty glance 
at them could declare anything, of 
a sweet, frank, kindly nature, with 
just such a mere touch of coquetry 
that would never venture over the 
bare boundary of flirtation. It 
was the face of one to whom the 
little ones would fly for comfort 
and consolation; and, if it told its 
story truly, of one who, if she put 
her trust at all, would do so with 
all her heart. But what can you 


discern in a momentary inspection 
of another’s physiognomy? And 
only for a moment could any one, 
had he been so privileged, have 
had the opportunity of arriving at 
conclusions ; for with a hasty ges- 
ture the girl drew her mantle al- 
most up to her eyes, and audibly 
giving vent to her impatience, 
murmured to herself, ‘‘ How slow 
we are going, and what a night it 
is! However, we must be near 
Draycombe now.”’ 

The train was an express, and 
for over half an hour had stopped 
nowhere. It was _ considerably 
past its time, but now the station 
was approached, and the pace was 
sensibly moderating. Miss Ray- 
mond started up, oblivious of the 
cold, and busied herself in getting 
her things together; and as there 
was a sudden stoppage, she let 
down the window. 

It was snowing hard, and the 
storm had evidently been going 
on for some time, for on either 
side of the rails there was one 
great white expanse. Further up 
the line some conversation was 
going on, and leaning out of the 
window, she caught sight of the 
station not a hundred yards away. 
From what was said, she gathered 
that the line was hereabouts so 
blocked by a drift that there would 
be delay till the snow could be 
cleared ; and thanking her good for- 
tune that had brought her so close 
to the end of her journey, she re- 
fastened the window and patiently 
waited. After a short interval the 
train dragged slowly on to the sta- 


tion, where descending, she quickly 


collected her belongings, and asked 
the porter whether any carriage 
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was in waiting from the Hall—Mr 
Beaufort’s. 

‘‘No, miss, nothing have come 
yet ; perhaps it’s been delayed by 
the snow.” 

«Has the snow been falling 
long ?’’ she inquired, as she moved 
into the cheerless little waiting- 
room, where there was a miser- 
able fire trying to keep alight. 

‘«« Well, miss, it’s been goin’ on 
for the last two hours, and it 
don’t look as if it were a-goin’ to 
stop.”’ 

«Can I get a fly here?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, Miss, I fear you can’t ; 
but I’ll see the station-master.”’ 

This official, who presently came 
up, was, however, not able to help 
her in any way. It appeared no 
conveyance of any kind plied to 
and from the station, nor was there 
anything but a farmer’s cart in the 
village, and that lay a mile and 
a-half distant. 

‘‘No, miss, I think you had 
better stay here. Mr Beaufort’s 
calriage is sure to come ; it’s just 
been delayed a bit.’’ 

He then made her an offer to 
come into his own quarters, and 
wait there till the carriage might 
appear ; but Miss Raymond, thank- 
ing him much, said she would do 
very well in the waiting-room, and 
she retired thereto—and placing 
her smaller belongings on the table, 
closed the door, and drawing a 
chair up to the fire, sat there en- 
joying the blaze which a vigorous 
application of the poker had drawn 
forth. en 

‘This is truly cheerful,’’ she 
remarked. ‘‘I suppose I ought 
not to blame the Beauforts, but 
it’s an unpleasant position ; and if 
this trap of theirs does not turn 
up, what on earth I am to do I 
don’t know.’ 

_ Her reflections were here broken 
rs upon by the opening of the 
oor. 
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The new-comer, swathed up to 
his mouth in a heavy overcoat 
heavily topped with snow, started 
back when he found a lady in pos- 
session, and made a movement as 
if to retreat; but as Miss Ray- 
mond did not look very fierce or 
hard-hearted, and indeed was clear- 
ly a very pretty girl, and it seemed 
like a case of beauty’ in distress, 
he took his courage in both hands 
and advanced into the room. 

‘¢ Pardon me for coming in so 
suddenly. I trust I am not in- 
truding.’’ 

Now Miss Raymond was what 
every right-minded and properly 
educated girl is — self-possessed. 
Before her stood a good-looking, 
soldierly figure, the face orna- 
mented solely by a heavy mous- 
tache—the coat thrown back, set- 
ting forth the lines of a powerful 
form which, garbed in its then 
fashion, seemed even taller than 
it really was. 

‘No, I assure you not.” 

‘*T fear,’’ he hesitatingly said, 
‘¢ that you have been disappointed 
in getting away ?”’ 

‘« Yes,’’*she responded, ‘‘ that is 
just my case. Perhaps you are 
going to the same house? Mrs 
Beaufort promised} to send for 
me.”’ 

‘*No; it is not my good fortune 
to have to go there to-night. But 
I know the Beauforts very well. 
They are great friends of mine. I 
cannot understand why their car- 
riage has not come.” 

‘¢ Probably the snow 

‘¢ Yes, of course, that must be 
it! How stupid of me. I—my 
place is the Heronry—telegraphed 
this afternoon to send the dog-cart 
for me, and I suppose it's been de- 
layed on the road.” 

‘¢ Won’t you sit down ?’’—mak- 
ing room for him at the fire; ** you 
must be very cold.” 

‘¢ Thanks, I will. 


I was half 
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frozen out there. A gun-case has 
gone astray, and I was poking 
about the station.”’ 

‘¢ T hope you found it.”’ 

‘« Thanks, no; I suppose it’s gone 
on. But really before this capital 
fire, I feel inclined to laugh at 
troubles.’’ 

‘¢ Yes—is it not nice?”’ she as- 
sented. ‘‘ I wonder how long we 
shall be here ?”’ 


‘« T hope for age—hm! I mean, 


he confusedly corrected himself, 
‘* we shall soon get away.” 

“<It’s very good of you to say so,”’ 
replied Miss Raymond, who, as he 
had spoken, had turned her face 
aside with an amused smile on it ; 
‘¢ but suppose no relief comes !”’ 

‘*¢ Upon my word, in that case”’ 
—he stopped. 

‘« Yes, in that case ?’’ persisted 
his questioner. 

‘¢ Well, Miss e 

‘¢ My name is Raymond:”’ 

‘* Thank you, Miss Raymond. 
Let me introduce myself — Jack 
Woolcombe. I perhaps ought to 
say Captain Woolcombe; but you 
see,”’ laughing apologetically, ‘ all 
the fellows call me Jack.’’ 

*« All the fellows ?’”’ 

‘«] mean all the fellows in the 
regiment —the Rutland Hus- 
sars.”’ 

‘* Yes. But, Captain Wool- 
combe, to return to what you were 
saying, please tell me what 1 am 
to do,””—and here, unwittingly, she 
held out her pretty little hands, as 
if to give emphasis to the question ; 
for, indeed, the poor child was not 
taking her enforced stay with any- 
thing like the equanimity of her 
companion. ‘‘ Suppose this wretch- 
ed storm goes on, and no carriage 
comes! I’ve tried to get a convey- 
ance from the village, which they 
say is a mile and a-half off.”’ 

‘* Really,’’said Woolcombe, quite 
distressed, ‘‘ I feel for you awfully,” 
and hedid indeed look very sympa- 
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thing.” 

‘‘And if nothing can be done, 
and we are left here like two babes 
in the wood,’’ she went on in a 
tone that tried to be light, and yet 
in her voice there were tears. 

‘¢Then, Miss Raymond, there’s 
only one thing to do,”’ he promptly 
answered. 

‘‘And that is——?”’ 

‘* You encamp here. I'll rig up 
things all around the windows, and 
I’ll bivouac outside.”’ 

‘On such a night ! I could not 
dream of it. No, really,” as he 
persisted. ‘* The station - master 
offered me an asylum, and if the 
worst comes to the worst, I’ll go 
to him, and leave you in posses- 
sion here.”’ 

Just then the door was opened, 
and the porter appearing, an- 
nounced that he saw a trap coming 
up the road, but it was as yet, a 
long way off. 

The two fellow-passengers went 
outside. The snow had now ceased, 
and a dull moon _ was shining, 
showing one vast area of white as 
far as the eye could reach. Some 
distance up the road two lights 
were seen advancing slowly. 

‘¢ I’m sorry to say, Miss Ray- 
mond,’’ said Wolcombe, ‘‘ that that 
is the wrong direction for the Beau- 
fort’s carriage, and I am afraid it 
is my cart; and he was right, for 
presently the man driving came up 
to Captain Woolcombe, and, touch- 
ing his hat, explained that he had 
had the greatest difficulty in fore- 
ing his way on at all, and had 
almost given up the idea of making 
further progress, when the snow 
stopped falling, and the moon 
coming out, gave him hope, he 
might be able to push along. 

And now, what was to become 
of the lady? 

Miss Raymond, of course, could 
only resign herself to the situation, 


**I wish I could do any- 
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and return to her asylum in the 
station, and there she was found 
by Woolcombe. 

‘‘] suppose,” she said rising 
and extending to him her hand, 
‘we must now say good night. I 
hope you will speedily reach your 
home.’’ 

‘Pray, do not think I take a 
great liberty,’’ he rejoined; ‘but 
you just now said you would take 
any conveyance from the village. 
Why not take mine? I am quite 
sure something must have hap- 
pened to the Beauforts’ carriage. 
Mine, you see, is a light dog-cart, 
and so would travel easily.”’ 

‘‘ But I certainly am not going to 
take your cart and leave you here.”’ 
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‘*You are awfully good,’’ he 
warmly said, ‘‘and indeed I was 
going to propose to drive you to 
the Beauforts’. May I?” 

‘¢But this is immensely out of 
your way.”’ 

‘‘Notabit. See, Miss Raymond, 
it’s past twelve now, and it’s high 
time you were fast asleep. Now 
let me decide for you. Here 
James!” calling to his servant, 
‘¢ put this lady’s things with mine 
in the cart. The boxes can be sent 
to-morrow, Miss Raymond. Now 
let me help you up. Yes, in front 
please. We can defy the cold with 
all these rugs. Now, James, let her 
head go. Poor Bess! she must be 
as glad as we are to get home.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Progress of course was slow, but 
it was sure, and at any rate, pro- 
gress it was, and that was some- 
thing. 

**] wish you would smoke, Cap- 
tain Woolcombe. I am sure you 
would like to do so.”’ 

“May I really? Sure you don’t 
mind ?”’ 

“T like it. 
reins.”’ 

‘‘How curious it is,’’ he said 
presently, ‘‘our thus meeting! It 
seems like a sort of fate.”’ 

**Doesn’t it?’’ She laughed. ‘‘A 
very lucky fate for me. You are 
my guardian angel.’’ 

“IT wish I—hbm—I mean it’s 
been very fortunate for me.”’ 

““Now you know I ought to 
take that as a most unkind speech? ”’ 

‘“No—’pon my honour, you 
can’t think that,” he said, in a 
grieved tone. 

“Oh, yes, Ican,’’ she lightly made 
reply. <‘*You were really glad 
that this misfortune overtook me.”’ 

“‘Never,’’ he protested; ‘you 
must not imagine that, Miss Ray- 
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mond. But you know I am certain 
what I did mean. Don’t you?” 

‘‘Perhaps I do, she half shyly 
assented. 

‘“‘Are you sure you are quite 
warm?’’ as he tucked the plaids 
closer round her. 

‘¢Quite sure, thanks. 
now?”’ 

‘¢ Well, about a mile, or a little 
less. Curious,’’ he went on, ‘‘ our 
both travelling and being belated 
on Christmas eve. It’s like those 
stories in the Christmas books.”’ 

‘<The real truth is,’”’ said Miss 
Raymond, ‘‘I ought to have been 
at the Beauforts’ yesterday, but 
just when starting from home I 
was detained.”’ 

‘«That is my case. I had half 
promised Cicely, that is my sister, 
to be with her on the Tuesday.” 

‘*Then she has been expecting 
you?”’ 

‘«Oh, Cicely and I understand 
each other. My younger brother 
Trevor is to be at the Beauforts’ 
soon, and so you’ll knowhim. He 
is in the Rifle Brigade,”’ continued 


Is it far 
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he, growing communicative, ‘‘and 
a dear good fellow, though I say 
it that shouldn’t. I hope Cicely 
will soon know you.”’ 

‘«Tt will be a great pleasure to 
me,’’ began Miss Raymond. 

*¢Every one likes Cicely. But 
as to her expecting me, you see I 
was staying down in Surrey, and 
could not be sure of the day. I 
had made a half promise to try 
and be back by Christmas Eve. 
Holloa! it’s begun to snow again.’’ 

And this was the case. It is 
true the flakes were few and far 
between as yet, but it was clearly 
expedient to lose no time on the 
road. 

‘*T tell you what’ Ill do, Miss 
Raymond. When we get to the 
Beauforts’, and we are already well 
up their avenue—you ought to see 
the lights of the house from here 
—lI’ll ask them to put me up for 
the night.” 

*¢ Yes; I think you had better.”’ 

‘I'll go no farther to-night. 
Well, here we are. Why, the 
house is shut up!” 

They had now come close to a 
great structure, but no signs of 
life were to be seen anywhere. 

‘‘This is most strange!” said 
Woolcombe. ‘‘Not very polite, 
either, to ask you to their house 
and leave no one to welcome you 
when you come.”’ 

‘* But are you sure this is the 
house ?”’ 

‘¢There’s no doubt about that. 
James, ring the bell, will you.”’ 

The servant rang and rang, and 
at last, after what seemed an inter- 
minable delay, a faint noise was 
heard, and finally, after various 
chains and bolts had been with- 
drawn, the door was opened by an 
old man, who was in an extremely 
bad temper, and was very hard of 
hearing. He was quite unmoved 
by the information that the lady 
in the dog-cart had come to stay 
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with the Beauforts, and curtly in- 
formed the pair at the door that 
she couldn’t stay with the Beau- 
fort’s—‘‘ ’cos why ? ’cos they wasn’t 
there.’’ They managed to drag out 
of him that three days ago there 
had been something very wrong 
with the drains, and the entire 
household had decamped to the 
Manor House, the Hall being now 
entirely in the hands of the 


builders, the speaker having been 


left in charge as caretaker. 

‘‘But is there no room where 
this young lady can stay for the 
night ?’’ demanded Woolcombe. 

‘*No,’’ he shortly replied, there 
was no room. ‘The whole house 
was upside down. 

‘‘And how far off is the Manor 
House?’’ inquired Miss Raymond. 

‘«It’s 2 good four mile at least.” 

‘¢ What is to be done ?”’ asked the 
girl, in great perplexity. ‘* Could 
not this old man get me something 
to take me there? ’”’ 

‘« No, Miss Raymond. It’s hope- 
less to expect anything of the sort. 
You must still place yourself under 
my guidance. We will see how 
soon we can get there.”’ 

‘*Oh, Captain Woolcombe! I 
am so distressed. I never meant 
to make myself such a_ burden, 
but what can I do?”’ 

‘* Believe me, Miss Raymond, it 
will be a real pleasure to me, and 
indeed it is my positive duty to 
see you safely home. Pray, say 
no more. Now, James, turn the 
mare’s head.”’ 

‘¢I beg your pardon, sir. The 
four-mile road goes by Shelvers 
Dip, and with this fall and the 
wind there has been, the snow must 
have drifted fifteen feet there.”’ 

‘‘And the longer road—I for- 
get the distance ?”’ 

‘“‘It’s eight miles, sir, and | 
doubt if that’s much better.” 

“‘A nice look-out, certainly. 
Well, we can’t encamp for the 
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night under the cart. Now, Miss 
Raymond, the only plan left us 
is to go on as quick as we can 
to the Heronry. It’s barely five 
miles from this, and the track is 
fortunately over level country. 
We ought to do it in an hour and 
a half. My sister is there, and 
after you have had a good night’s 
rest, I’ll drive you to-morrow to 
the Beauforts’.’’ 

‘«¢ You are really too kind. I sup- 
pose it is the best thing todo. I 
gratefully accept your offer, but I 
am so distressed at having put you 
to all this trouble.”’ 

‘*No, no,’”’ he pleaded, ‘‘ don’t 
say that. All this to me is really 
nothing. The real misery is, that 
you should have had such a time 
of it. Now, pray, wrap up well. 
I fancy it’s going to begin snowing 
again, but luckily the lamps will 
hold out for some time yet; and 
so now for the road.”’ 

It was past one on Christmas 
morning, and as if to do honour to 
the day, the snow now recommenced 
in downright earnest, though for- 
tunately there was no wind. Had 
the road been any but a most 
clear and well-defined one, there 
isno saying what might not have 
happened; but Woolcombe knew 
the way, and the mare felt she was 
going home, and so they plodded 
on in silence, the, wheels noiselessly 
wading through the snow, which 
soon piled itself in layers over the 
cart and its inmates. The poor 
girl, tired and fatigued, had fallen 
fast asleep, and unconsciously her 
head, declining lower and lower, 
at length rested on Woolcombe’s 
shoulder. He at once saw what it 
was, for his companion’s condition 
made him doubly on the alert, and 
drawing the wrap right over her, 
he steadied the sleeping girl, who 
slumbered on, undisturbed by the 
Movement of his left arm around 
her; and so they jogged along, 
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and after a weary time of it, at 
last approached the house. Miss 
Raymond did not awake until the 
servants, who had been sitting 
up, came with lights; and then 
having been carefully lifted down, 
she stood with dazed eyes in utter 
bewilderment before them. But 
the bright room and the blazing 
fire soon recalled her numbed 
senses to activity, and with a feel- 
ing of warmth and comfort she 
sank into a roomy settee. Re- 
freshments were brought at once, 
and Woolcombe, taking the butler 
aside, told him to call one of the 
maids, and let Miss Woolcombe 
know of the new arrival. 

‘*¢ Miss Woolcombe went away 
this morning, sir, before your tele- 
gram came.”’ 

‘Good heavens! was ever any- 
thing so unfortunate? Where did 
she go ?” 

‘*To the Manor House. She 
thought you weren’t coming at all.” 

‘‘All my own stupid delay! By 
the by, Lomax, this lady is a Miss 
Raymond. She was to have been 
met by Mrs Beaufort’s carriage, 
which never turned up. What on 
earth is to be done ?”’ 

But Lomax had not an idea. 

“¢ You see,’’ suggested his mas- 
ter, ‘‘ there’s no housekeeper.”’ 

‘¢ No, sir, thereain’t,’’ acquiesced 
Mr. Lomax. 

‘¢ Well, there’s the cook !’’—this 
rather vaguely, as if he was not 
quite sure such an official was on 
the premises. 

‘¢ Yes, sir, there’s the cook, and 
the upper ’ousemaid.”’ 

«¢ Of course ! let’s have the upper 
housemaid. Jane, isn’t it? She’ll 
do. For some one there must be 
to show Miss Raymond to a room. 
Send for her and tell her to come 
into the drawing-room.”’ 

Now the difficulty was for him 
to break to this young lady, so 
strangely drifted into his protec- 
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tion, that the sister whose presence 
she had relied upon was not in evi- 
dence! There was no help for it. 
It was simply impossible for Miss 
Raymond to leave the house that 
night, and they must just make 
the best of the situation. 

‘<I fear,’’ said his guest, stand- 
ing before the cheerful blaze of 
the fire, ‘‘that I am giving Miss 
Woolcombe a great deal of trou- 
ble. Ido hope you won’t let her 
be disturbed ; but I never dreamt 
I could see her till to-morrow. 
Would you let one of the servants 
show me to my room ?”’ 

Under the circumstances, per- 
haps the best thing for Wool- 
combe would have been to accept 
the position in which they were 
so strangely placed, to allow his 
guest to retire, and inform her 
next morning, when she was thor- 
oughly rested, that Cicely was not 
in the house, having suddenly left. 
But it seemed to the young squire 
that he was bound in simple hon- 
our, be the consequences what 
they might, to tell Miss Raymond 
exactly how he and she were 
situated. 

‘« It is,” he began, ‘‘ really most 
provoking—*—”’ 

‘*What can be provoking in 
this charming house?” she said, 
glancing round the pretty room, 
and trying, dead tired as she was, 
to brighten up. ‘‘Here am I 
just beginning to become myself, 
and you try to damp my spirits.” 

‘*Not for the world would I do 
so. But I fear I must seem to 
you something like an imposter.” 
Here he hurriedly went on. ‘‘The 
fact is, my sister, believing I was 
not coming, has, I find, left this—or, 
as it really was, yesterday—morn- 
ing, and is now at the Beauforts’.” 

Miss Raymond looked at him 
rather blankly. Then the vague 
suspicions on her mind vanishing 
as she glanced up at her host’s 
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vexed and most troubled counte- 
nance, she cast all consideration 
for herself aside, and thought 
merely of the position as it affec- 
ted him. 

‘¢ Of course it is awkward,’’ she 
gravely remarked, ‘‘ but I see no 
help for it. You could not tell 
this when you brought me here.” 

‘‘It is not indeed of myself I 
am thinking, Miss Raymond,” he 
earnestly said, as he approached 
nearer to her. ‘‘I know how 
awkward all this is for you, and 
with no lady in the house to re- 
ceive you; but on such a night— 
tired and fatigued as you are, too 
—you can’t possibly go elsewhere.” 

‘¢Why should 1? No, Captain 
Woolcombe, I place myself in 
your hands. You have done your 
best for me. No blame attaches 
to you.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not,’’ he slowly said, 
‘¢but if there’s no blame on me, 
there may be—however, we need 
not enter on possibilities. Let us 
say no more on the subject. I 
honour you for your pluck. And 
here is Jane. She is my sister's 
favourite, and you will be safe 
with her. Jane!’’ turning to the 
girl who had come in, ‘ please 
take Miss Raymond to the room 
prepared for her, and stay with 
her. Be careful as to this. She 
is tired to death, and must not be 
left to herself.’’ 

‘« But, indeed,’’ began his guest. 

‘*No,”’ he rejoined, almost stern- 
ly, and yet with a tender softness 
in his voice. ‘Pray oblige me 
in this, Miss Raymond. It is no 
great favour, surely; and some 
day,” he vaguely added, ‘‘ 1 may 
teli you why I asked it.”’ 

‘¢Be it so, then, if this is your 
wish. Good night.” 

‘‘No; I’ll see you safely housed 
for the night.’ 

As the servant turned to leave 
the room, Miss Raymond timidly 
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approached her host, a dim sense 
of his meaning in all these prepar- 
ations stealing over her, and with 
a little tremor in her sweet voice, 
and the faintest rise of colour that 
enhanced her beauty, she almost 
whispered— 

«‘Captain Woolcombe, you are 
very kind. My own brother could 
not be more thoughtful. As you 
say, it is best. I will keep Jane 
with me.” 

In a swift and rapid glance, 
Woolcombe took in the tender 
grace of face and figure before him, 
but this was no time to weary her 
with pretty compliments; and, in 
truth, his feeling for her had risen 
beyond the stage in which bare 
compliments could have been ut- 
tered. He merely said, ‘‘ Let me 
show you up-stairs. It’s nearly 
three o'clock. Why, you will never 
look as you did at the station if 
you don’t soon get some sleep.’’ 

‘How did I look at the sta- 
tion?’’ she demurely demanded, 
with her little head bewitchingly 
poised on one side as she put the 
query. 

** Honestly, I dare not tell you,” 
he laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps some day 
I shall find the necessary courage.’’ 

‘I must have been a very dread- 
ful personage.’’ 

** Dreadful is not the word to 
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use,”’ he rejoined. ‘‘ Appalling is 
nearer. But I must keep you up 
no longer. I shan’t expect you 
to breakfast. Here is your room, 
and Jane in waiting. Again, 
good night !’’ 

As the door closed on her, he 
stood for an instant or two in a 
dreamy way, and then leisurely 
descended the stairs. To the sur- 
prise of Mr Lomax, who had gone 
fast asleep in the hall, his master, 
throwing his greatcoat over his 
arm, and snatching up a rug, pre- 
ceded him, and passing through the 
kitchen, let himself out, dismissing 
the servant, and plodded through 
the snow to the stables, ostensibly 
with a view to seeing whether the 
mare had been looked after. But 
groom and mare had long before 
gone to sleep; and so, making up 
the fire in the harness-r6om, he 
smoked a peaceful pipe, his feet 
planted high up on either side of 
the hob. He sat there for some 
time, pleasantly musing over the 
events of the night, till at last 
wearied nature came to his rescue, 
the pipe dropped out of his mouth, 
and he sank into most profound 
slumber, only awakening, cold and 
stiff, when the coachman, coming 
in next morning, found him before 
the embers of a still smouldering 
fire. 


CHAPTER III. 


By 10 A.M., however, Woolcombe, 
having found his way to his room, 
had finished his dressing, and came 
down fully expecting a solitary 
breakfast. He rang the bell, and 
asked if anything had been sent 
up to his guest, and was discuss- 
ing this question with Mr Lomax, 
when the young lady, apparently 
none the worse for the past night’s 
experiences, entered the room. 

‘‘Now this is really too good of 





you,” he declared, moving eagerly 
to meet her, and welcoming her 
with outstretched hands. 

‘‘A merry Christmas and a 
happy New year to you, Captain 
Woolcombe ! ”’ 

‘¢ Ah, now to think you should 
have forestalled me! But, you see, 
I never believed you would have 
ventured down so early.’’ 

‘*Why not? Islept splendidly, 
as I hope you did?” 
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‘¢ Magnificently!’’ and quickly 
turning the subject, ‘‘I hope you 
are ready for breakfast ?”’ 

‘“‘Indeed, I am_ delightfully 
hungry. But,” and here she 
stopped. 

‘¢ Yes. Ah! I see you are think- 
ing of those most detestable Beau- 
forts. Well, you may make your 
mind easy. I have sent off a man 
with a letter to my sister, request- 
ing her to explain everything.”’ 

‘*And you will have me sent 
there after breakfast ?”’ 

‘«My dear Miss Raymond, just 
look at the weather.’ It’s been 
snowing hard ever since we parted, 
and does not look like stopping 
now. I doubt if a trap can pos- 
sibly reath the Manor House. If 
it can, I will, of course, drive you 
myself. I asked Cicely to come 
over at once; and if the road is 
at all practicable, you may depend 
on it she will come. I know as 
well as you do how anxious you 
must be to go,’’ he added, wist- 
fully. 

‘*No, no, Captain Woolcombe ! 
pray don’t put it in that way. 
But you see,”’ and here she stopped 
in pretty confusion. 

‘¢I quite see. These awful rules 
of propriety, and that dreadful Mrs 
Grundy, appear on the scene, and 
of course spoil everything.” 

‘It’s not exactly that,’’ she 
hesitated. 

‘I’m afraid it is just exactly 
that. But perhaps my sister will 
turn up.” 

‘* How can she if the roads are 
impassable ?”’ 

‘*They are not impassable to 
pedestrians, though I firmly be- 
lieve that no carriage can go.”’ 

‘* Then why can’t I walk there ?”’ 

‘*We might manage it, but we 
must, at any rate, give the weather 
achance. It may clear later on, 
and if the snow hardens we might 
try and tramp it.’’ 


‘*So be it. I therefore dismiss 
all unpleasant thoughts. May I 
make tea for, you ?”’ 

‘*Will you? How nice that 
will be! You look quite as if you 
were the mistress of the house.’’ 

‘*Do I?” she shyly said. “A 
poor substitute for Miss Wool- 
combe, I fear.’’ 

‘‘T have my own opinion as to 


that,-—not that Cicely is not the . 


dearest girl possible.”’ 

And so chatting gaily, the two 
got through the meal, and then 
rose and looked out on the lawn, 
where the snow still fell, but not 
heavily. 

‘¢A dreary prospect, in sooth,” 
he said. ‘I don’t think there’s 
much chance of Cicely coming.”’ 

‘¢ Then it does not look hopeful 
for our trip.”’ 

‘« Indeed it does not. Of course, 
as far as I am concerned, I don’t 
want you to go, but I suppose that 
wretched Mrs Grundy insists upon 
it.”’ 

‘‘Mrs Grundy, Captain Wool- 
combe,’’ looking at him reproving- 
ly, ‘‘plays a very useful rd on 
occasions.”’ 

‘* Does she?”’ he rejoined, dis- 
contentedly. ‘‘Perhapsso. None 
the less is she a nuisance.’’ 

‘¢ But see! the snow has stopped, 
and I declare there is an opening 
in the sky. I believe, after all, 
it’s going to be fine.’ 

‘* What a bore !”’ 

‘¢ Captain Woolcombe ! ’’ looking 
at him with a saucy look in her 
eyes, ‘‘how can you?”’ 

‘For me only, of course,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be magnani- 
mous. Let us wait half an hour. 
A slight thaw will set the snow, 
and then we may be able to ven- 
ture, and two of the men can carry 
our things.’’ 

‘¢ Our things?”’ 

‘« Yes, our things, mademoiselle, 
Why, you don’t suppose I am go- 
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ing to return to this miserable 
place, to live here like a hermit.’’ 

‘Tam agreeable, I am sure. I 
feared it was just possible you 
might be tired of my society by 
now.” 

‘‘How can you talk like that? 
Well, suppose, if you like, it is 
so, and the temptation is on me 
strong to return here alone, I shall 
resist that temptation, and— 
and——”” 

‘¢ Deny yourself ?”’ 

‘Well, if you will have it in 
that way. At any rate, I shall 
certainly stay at the Manor 
House.”’ 

She turned to him quite natur- 
ally and simply. ‘Yes, do. It 
will be pleasant for me. You 
must know I have not seen Mrs 
Beaufort since she was married, 
some six or seven years ago, and 
I never met her husband. Is he 
nice?” 

‘‘Tom Beaufort is a capital fel- 
low,” replied Woolcombe, heartily. 
‘There are a lot of people in the 
house. My brother Trevor will 
come if he can get leave; he is at 
the depot. By the way, your 
name seems very familiar to me. 
I wonder it never occurred to me 
before. I was A. D. C. in Egypt 
to a General Raymond. Any re- 
lation of yours ? ”’ 

‘* He is my uncle,” 

‘¢ A dear old feilow he was, too. 
In India now, is he not ?”’ 

‘“No, in town. Mother and I 
live with him. Mother did not 
like my coming alone, but there 
was no help for it, for my maid 
was quite laid up with a cold. It’s 
Just as wellshe did not go through 
last night’s business.’’ 

‘“*T am sure,’”’ he laughed, ‘‘I am 
hot sorry she was absent. But 
that is selfish of me—to talk like 
this. She would have been inval- 
uable to you.”’ 

‘No; in such weather as we 
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enjoyed, she would have broken 
down altogether.” 

‘‘T fancy so. It is not every 
one has your pluck. Now, can you 
excuse me while I go and make in- 
quiries as to the state of the road? 
I’ll be back in half an hour. First, 
let me show you into the morning- 
room. I have had it throughly 
warmed, and you will be very cosy 
there.”’ 

Leaving his guest safely en- 
sconced, he set about ascertaining 
whether the road to the Manor 
House was practicable, and learnt 
that no wheeled conveyance could 
possibly get there till the snow 
subsided. Returning to Miss Ray- 
mond, he informed her what the 
state of affairs was, and asked if 
she still felt inclined to dare the 
long walk, with all the chance of 
being buried in a snow-drift. 

‘¢ Well, you see, Captain Weool- 
combe, it’s the proper thing to do, 
I suppose; and as there now seems 
every chance of its keeping clear, 
I think the sooner we start the 
better.”’ 

Just then Lomax came into the 
room holding a cigar-case, which 
he handed to his master. 

‘* James found this in the har- 
ness-room, sir. I hope you did 
not catch cold, sleeping there last 
night, sir.’”’ 

‘¢ No, no,’’ hastily said Wool- 
combe, in some confusion. ‘‘ It’s 
all right. I fell asleep over the fire, 
and I suppose this dropped out.”’ 

When the butler had _ disap- 
peared, Miss Raymond turned to 
her host reproachfully. ‘‘ You make 
me very unhappy, Captain Wool- 
combe. I put you to enormous 
trouble, and finally I drive you out 
of your own house. Yes, I saw 
you last night go across the yard. 
I am sure you intentionally meant 
to sleep in the harness-room.”’ 

‘¢ No. Well, the fact is, I lit 
my pipe and—fell asleep.” 
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‘¢ Oh, I know better. It isindeed 
high time I ran away from you.”’ 

‘*How can you be so cruel? I 
wish you would not talk like this,”’ 
he protested. 

‘All the same, it’s perfectly 
true. But,’’ looking at him with 
sweet moist eyes, ‘‘you do believe 
I am very grateful for all your kind 
consideration for me.’’ 

“Oh, don’t!’’ he passionately 
implored. ‘‘If you say more, I 
shall But there, I am _ not 
fair to you.”” And with an effort 
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restraining himself as he took 
her hand in his own—‘‘I seem 
somehow to have made a_ great 
deal out of nothing. Pardon me. 
Shall we start? ”’ 

She recovered herself at once. 

‘* Yes, by all means. We will 
make our venture.”’ 

‘¢ Together ?”’ 

** Yes, together,” 
answer. 

‘* So be it,’’ he muttered below 
his breath. ‘‘The words have a 
good augury.”’ 


she made 


CHAPTER IV. 


The pair progressed very much 
better than they had _ expected. 
The sun came out, and its warmth 
hardened the snow and made walk- 
ing easy; the air, too, felt delight- 
fully fresh and buoyant, with just 
that pleasant feeling of cold that 
was sharp and invigorating with- 
out being bitter. The two laughed 
and talked, and might (so intimate 
had they become) have been taken 
for friends of quite old standing, 
so much can circumstances effect 
ina short time. The path they 
were pursuing led over the fields, 
two men with the smpedimenta 
being some way in advance. 

‘*T suppose,’”” said Miss Ray- 
mond, ‘‘ there’s no chance of our 
disappearing in a snowdrift.”’ 

** No; the show has fallen less 
heavily here, or it has been blown 
below. You see our path is along 
rising ground.”’ 

** But does it not descend ?”’ 

‘* Not much ; and where it does, 
if trere’s any risk we will leave 
the road and find a higher track. 
I expect every minute we shall 
meet my sister,’’ 

««Oh, Lhope she won’t venture.”’ 

‘* She is sure to do so. The only 
thing is, the messenger may have 
been delayed, and certainly there’s 


no marks of his having passed _this 
way.” 

‘¢ But you recollect it snowed 
after he left. Oh, listen!’’ cried 
Miss Raymond, stopping. ‘* The 
church bells. Ofcourse it’s Christ- 
mas-day. Is the church far?” 

‘No; we are pretty close to it. 
How distinctly the sound comes 
through the clear air! Do you 
hear the children singing ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes ; it’s some nursery rhyme.” 

‘<Ts it? How clever of you to 
know that! Why, I can only hear 
a confused babble.”’ 

‘¢Don’t you think children are 
much better off now than they used 
to be? I mean,’’ shewent on, ‘‘ they 
have all sorts of charming books 
now, which I am sure I never had 
when I was a child.” 

‘¢ What an immense time ago 
that must have been !”’ he said, with 
an amused look. 

‘¢ Indeed it was. Do you know 
how old Iam, sir?’”’ 

‘¢ Well, let me see. I must really 
have time to consider.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! I am_ nineteen: 
now!” 

‘« Why, it’s the very age I was 
going to mention.” 

‘¢ Oh, Captain Woolcombe, that’s 
a horrid story !’’ stopping and look- 
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ing at him, as if daring him to jest 
on such a subject. ‘*‘ Now confess 
it is, or I won’t go another step.” 

‘‘Upon my word and honour 
now, you look just nineteen. Did 
you think I was going to say you 
were thirty ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s all very well,’’ and again 
moving onward, ‘‘ but you thought 
I was much younger, I am quite 
sure.”’ 

‘Truly I did not. But you will 
allow,” he added, maliciously, ‘‘ that 
even your great age is not so far 
removed from chilhood.”’ 

‘‘ And what may your great age 
be?’’ she saucily demanded. 

‘¢ Guess.” 

‘‘No, I can’t. 
twenty-eight ? ”’ 

‘‘Capital! You are a_ necro- 
mancer. That is correct.’’ 

**So, as we have made peace 
again, tell me if Iam not right as 
to the advantages children of the 
present day enjoy.” 

“Certainly, I think you are. 
All I can recollect was about Jack 
and Jill, Old Mother Hubbard, 
and the cow jumping over the 
moon.” 

‘« Yes,’’ she laughed assentingly ; 
‘and they had such dreadful pic- 
tures.”’ 

‘‘Ghastly ; all red and blue and 
green. My old nurse had some 
legend she used to sing to me, but 
it never got further than the first 
two lines :— 


Well, then, 


‘I'll tell you a story 
Of Fack and Minory.’ 


Why, have I said anything to 
hurt you?’’ For just then the 
young lady turned aside her face 
to conceal a smile she could not 
control. 

‘*No; really not,’’ laughed Miss 
Raymond ; ‘‘ but what you said in 
a way struck me.”’ 

** What on earth did I say?”’ he 


asked, in dismay. 
® 
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‘¢ Perhaps,’’ she hesitated, ‘‘ when 
I know you better I'll tell you.” 

‘*Why, Iam sure you know me 
now.” 

‘*Captain Woolcombe, do you 
remember that this time yesterday 
we were not aware of each other’s 
existence ?”’ 

‘* Well, even so. We know each 
At any rate, I know 
you, I’m glad to say.” 

‘* What can you know of me in 
such a few hours?” 

‘‘Quite enough to satisfy me. 
I feel as if I had been acquainted 
with you for years.”’ 

‘And sol feel,’’ said she, quite 
naively. ‘Is it not strange ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, don’t say that.’ 

‘‘Very well, 1 won’t. Let us 
come back to what we were speak- 
ing about. We were talking of 
some rhyme, I think,’’ she present- 
ly remarked. 

‘*Oh yes; about Jack and Min- 
ory. Surely no one could ever 
have had such a name.” 

‘¢There’s the Minories, 
know,’’ she suggested. 

‘©Yes; but that’s not Minory. 
And besides, Minories is the name 
of a street, I think.” 

“«[ don’t know why it is called 
the Minories, but perhaps the gen- 
tleman who gave his name to the 
street called his daughter Minory.”’ 

‘Oh, you think it is a girl’s 
name? The question is whether 
it really is a name.” 

‘¢Oh, Iam sure it is—that is,”’ 
with some confusion, ‘‘I fancy it 
must be.’’ 

‘‘T can’t imagine a pretty girl 
going about with such a name.”’ 

‘¢ Nor can I,’’ replied the lady, 
demurly. ‘‘ But,’’ looking up to 
him, and as quickly away, ‘‘a plain 
girl might.” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ he assented, as if regard- 
ing it judicially from this point of 
view ; ‘a plain girl might do any- 
thing.” 


you 
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‘‘It is clear you don’t like the 
name ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know,’ he replied. 
‘¢ There’s a quaintness about it. 
The name would rather set off a 
plain girl.” 

‘¢Wouldn’t it! 
occurred to me.”’ 

‘¢And now,” he asked, ‘ will 
you tell me what your name is ?”’ 

‘IT am Miss Raymond.”’ - 

‘*VYes, 1 know; but what is 
your Christian name ?”’ 

‘‘It begins with an M;; see if 
you can guess.”’ 

‘Ts it Mabel?” 

‘€ No.” 

‘«Then Maud ?”’ 

‘€ No.” 

«¢ Madeline ?”’ 

‘*No.” 

‘¢ Millicent ?”’ 

‘* No.” 

‘*]’m glad it isn’t Millicent; 
that always goes to Milly. Is it 
Muriel? Wrong again! Hang it! 
it can’t be Martha?” 

‘¢ No, it isn’t Martha.”’ 

‘¢ Of course it couldn’t be Mar- 
tha. And not Minnie?’’ 
‘¢ No, not Minnie.”’ 

‘«Then I’m dead beat. 
come to my rescue.”’ 

‘*Do you know you have once 
said it this morning? No! I must 
positively leave you to find out 
what it is.”’ 

‘¢ But why won’t you tell meg?” 

‘¢ Because—it’s really too absurd 
—I can’t.” 

‘¢ How mysterious! and I’ve said 
it already? ”’ 

‘Ye. OH!” 

The fact is, the two in their talk 
had rather wandered off the proper 
track, and Miss Raymond, sud- 
denly plunging into a drift, had 
spasmodically stretched her hands 
out for anything to support her, 
with the result that she lay three 
feet deep in the snow, her com- 
panion, who had lost his balance 


That idea never 


Please 


at her touch, falling in after her; 
and there she was, her upturned 
face not two inches from a blond 
moustache, which, for a second or 
so, seemed unable, so nonplussed 
was its owner with his somersault, 
to move to either one side or the 
other! The pair burst into a peal 


of hearty laughter, and at once 


Woolcombe scrambled to his feet, 
making many apologies for his 
clumsiness. 

‘* Indeed all the apologies should 
be on my side,’’ said Miss Ray- 
mond, as she hastily swept off the 
snow from her hair, while the gen- 
tleman beside her did his best to 
clean her dress. ‘‘ How stupid of 
me to have stumbled and to have 
dragged you down also!”’ 

‘*] ought to have been more 
on the look-out. I hope,’’ he an- 
xiously asked, ‘‘ you are not hurt?” 

‘‘Not a bit, thanks.’”’ Then 
turning around: ‘‘ Is the snow out 
of my hair?” 

It seemed to take a long time 
to decide this, but at last Captain 
Woolcombe, after pointing out 
several minute specks, which the 
lady removed with all gravity, an- 
nounced that he could see no more. 

‘¢ What a lot must have got in!” 
said Miss Raymond. 

‘¢QOh, a tremendous lot ! ”’ 

‘¢« And I’m all tidy now?”’ 

‘*You are perfection. Why,” 
suddenly looking up, ‘‘I declare if 
there isn’t Cicely, and Mrs Beau- 
fort, and Harry Jocelyn! Oh, I 
quite forgot to tell you he and 
Cicely are engaged.”’ 

The trio now came up. 

‘¢Oh, Minory!”’ cried out Mrs 
Beaufort, warmly kissing Miss 
Raymond. ‘‘How glad I am to 
see you, child! Let me look at 
you. Why,.you are grown out of 
all knowledge.” 

‘¢Dear Kate, think of the years 
it is since we met.” 


‘¢ Of course—I forget. 
os 
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est girl, what a dreadful time you 
must have had of it!’’ 

«Captain Woolcombe has been 
so very kind to me,’’ said Miss 
Raymond, with much feeling, to 
Cicely, who was now introduced 
to her. ‘I cannot tell you all his 
thoughtful care has done for me. 
I fear I have been a great burden 
to him.”’ 

‘¢ Well, we have you now,”’ broke 
in Mrs Beaufort. ‘‘ Do youknow, 
we sent the brougham for you last 
night, and it got perfectly en- 
guifed in a drift, and the coach- 
man had to take the horse out 
and leave it. They have gone 
now to see if it can be dragged 
home. What you must have gone 
through on such a night! We 
were in perfect despair about 
you.” 

‘Pray, don’t commiserate me. 
Captain Woolcombe came to my 
aid, like a knight of romance ; and 
indeed,’’ she added, as she went on 
alone with Mrs Beaufort, ‘* you 
cannot imagine all the trouble he 
took to secure my comfort.” 

«Just like him. He is a dear, 
good fellow, and I believe is per- 
fectly adored in his regiment. And 
now to get you home as soon as 
possible.’’ 

‘Yes ; but all my things are at 
the station, except what the men 
are carrying.”’ 

‘‘We sent for them, my dear. 
We fully intended to get you over 
somehow. We have the house full 
of people, and we must do our 
best to amuse ourselves. You 
don’t know the Manor House ?”’ 

‘* My dear Kate, I’ve never been 
here before in my life.’”’ 

“I quite forgot. Well, we had 
to suddenly leave the Hall. The 
smells were something too dread- 
ful. The Manor House is my 
brother’s place, and I act as 
hostess. Jack Woolcombe’s sister, 
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that nice girl behind, is engaged 
to him. Is it not jolly that we 
shall keep her close to us ?”’ 

And so they chatted on; and 
reaching the Manor House without 
further mishap, Miss Raymond was 
shown into a very charming room, 
where, to her delight, her boxes 
had been already conveyed. 

Coming down-stairs just before 
lunch, she met Captain Woolcombe 
for an instant. 

‘*Why would you not tell me 
your name, Miss Raymond?’’ he 
asked, reproachfully. ‘‘I would 
rather have heard it from you.” 

‘*How could I tell that?’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘And besides,’’ with 
more confidence, ‘it’s such an 
absurd name.’’ 

‘« Indeed it is not,’’ he rejoined. 
‘It’s the quaintest name I ever 
heard.” 

‘Is it? I don’t know that,”’ 
she doubtfully answered. ‘‘ But 
you see it’s the only one I’ve 
got, so I have to make the best 
of it.” 

Just then Cicely Woolcombe, 
quite unaware any one was in the 
room, came in humming in an 
audible tone the old rhyme— 


“Til tell you a story 
Of Fack and Minory ;” 


—and then, perceiving her brother 
and his late guest, she ran out 
again precipitately. 

Miss Raymond turned aside to 
conceal her confusion. 

‘¢Well, it’s perfectly true, Miss 
Raymond, that she now can tell a 
story of Jack and—and Minory.”’ 

‘‘ What story?’ asked the girl 
in a nervous tremor. 

But here, to her great relief, a 
crowd of people came streaming 
into the room, and the colloquy, to 
Woolcombe’s evident chagrin and 
to Minory’s intense relief, was 
broken off. 
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The Manor House was filled 
with guests. The home party was 
in itself a large one, consisting of 
the Beauforts, pére et femme (Tom 
and Kate) ; Mrs Beaufort’s brother, 
Harry Jocelyn, the owner of the 
property; their brother Dick, a 
youngster just on the eve of going 
to Woolwich; with two of the 
Beauforts’ children—Maud, aged 
about six, and a small boy. 
Then there is Harry Jocelyn’s 
fiancée, Cicely Woolcombe, and her 
two brothers, Jack and Trevor, 
the last having turned up on 
Christmas night. In addition, we 
have to add to the count Sir Piers 
and Lady Gore; a pretty widow, 
Mrs Evesham; Miss Raymond and 
two Miss Mashams; a Major Clay- 
ton, and two subalterns from the 
garrison town, completing the 
circle, some being the guests of 
Jocelyn, and the remainder having 
flitted over from the Hall. 

The snow still-lay on the ground, 
but the weather was fine and the 
air clear and brisk ; and as the ice 
on the Long Pond was bearing 
beautifully, the greater part of 
each day was spent in skating, 
while the nights were devoted to 
such amusements as the whim of 
the moment brought about. 

Somehow Woolcombe could sel- 
dom manage, in a house so full of 
people, to get more than a few 
minutes alone with Minory; and 
over and over again, when he 
thought he had secured her for 
himself, there would be an inrush 
of children or of some of the party 
in the house. 

He managed to be with her as 
much as possible on the ice, though, 
as she skated very well, and skat- 
ing was an accomplishment he had 
never gone in for, they were of 
necessity soon separated, Miss 


Raymond being swept off by the 
crowd of eager aspirants for the 
honour of her hand as she flew 
along through the frosty air. 

On the fourth day of her stay, 
however, Minory, shaking herself 
free from the others, found herself, 
close to poor Jack, who was indeed 
making but very slow headway. 
He was feeling depressed—in fact, 
had shown he was so all day; and 
the girl reproaching herself for 
having appeared to desert him, 
though this she had never intended, 
came from behind and softly men- 
tioned his name. 

‘« Ah, youthere ! ’’ hegladly made 
response, at once brightening up. 
‘*You see I can’t get on at all.” 
Then changing the subject: ‘I 
see so little of you now, with all 
these people about.” 

‘‘Is it my fault?’’ she shyly 
made response. ‘‘ Indeed I have 
not meant to treat you so badly— 
you to whom I owe so much,” 

‘“¢Owe me! ”’ 

‘* Yes. But let me help you. Now 
lean on my arm and strike out.” 

‘¢My dear Miss Raymond, it is 
no good. I shall be down toa 
certainty, and bring you down too. 
No; I can’t risk giving you a 
tumble.’’ 

‘¢Then I’ll tell you what I will 
do. You sit down on this chair, 
and I’ll push you to the very end.” 

‘« If I agree, it is because it’s the 
honest truth,’’ he said, with a rue- 
ful visage. ‘‘I am so mortally 
tired with these infer— I mean, 
these vile skates, I can hardly 
stand.”’ 

‘¢ Of course you must be. Now, 
are you ready ?’”’ 

‘*No; please wait a second. I'll 
just get rid of these things if I 
may. They are no good. Will 
you give me a minute’s grace?” 
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‘¢ Of course.”’ 

Freeing himself from his skates, 
the two were soon skimming over 
the level surface; and laughing 
and talking, they were oblivious 
of everything beside them. It so 
happened, however, that Major 
Clayton and Mrs Evesham were 
similarly occupied, and were equally 
lost to a sense of their surround- 
ings, and the rival pairs meeting 
at an angle, the result can be 
imagined. Major Clayton, who 
was steering the widow, caused the 
chair she was sitting on to collide 
with Minory’s foot, sending her 
with tremendous force on the ice 
—Jack’s chair from the impetus, 
being upset, he, Claytor., and Mrs 
Evesham all rolling together in a 
confused heap. They got up none 
the worse of the encounter ; but 
this was not poor Miss Raymond’s 
case, for though she sat up, she did 
not attempt to rise. Wool- 
combe ran to her aid: ‘‘ Let me 
help you.”’ 

‘“‘T fear,’”’ she said piteously, 
with a brave effort keeping down 
her tears, ‘‘ I cannot rise.’’ 

‘‘Good heavens!’ in alarm, 
‘* you are not hurt ?”’ 

‘‘T have twisted my foot, I think. 
Please take off my skates.”’ 

He soon, and yet with great 
gentleness, removed them. 

_ “Are you easier now ?”’ he asked, 
in anxiety. 

‘“‘T fear I cannot walk,’’ she said, 
ina low voice, with the tears in 
her eyes. 

Others now came round her, 
but Woolcombe was not going to 
give up his post of vantage, and 
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held her securely as he lifted her 
carefully from the ice. 

‘¢ Rest entirely on me,”’ he mur- 
mured; and then added aloud, 
‘‘ Bring that chair, Clayton, will 
you, like a good fellow! We must 
put Miss Raymond on it, and 
take her quietly to the shore. 
But no, that won’t do, for her 
foot will be on the ground. I 
will carry her. MayI?”’ heasked, 
leaning over the now nearly faint- 
ing girl. 

‘‘ Whatever is best,”’ 
sented. 

Woolcombe needed no more. 

‘*She can’t go on the chair. 
She’s as light as a feather. I'll 
carry her.” 

‘*«My dear fellow,”’ said Sir 
Piers, ‘you can’t possibly carry 
her all the way to the house.”’ 

“*Can’t I? I think you will 
find I can. Now,’’ as he skilfully 
lifted her, ‘‘ just steady me as we 
go over the ice. Not too fast, 
please, or I shall be stumbling.”’ 

Minory closed her eyes, and 
bore up as well as she could ; and 
not a sound escaped her, though 
it was easy to see, by the tighten- 
ing of her mouth every now and 
then, that she was suffering a 
good deal of torture. 


she as- 


When the doctor came he gave, 
on the whole, a favourable report. 
It was a mere strain, that with 
care would be quite well in a few 


days. For that night his patient 
had better keep quiet in her room ; 
but if she was fit for it, she could 
come down on the morrow and 
venture on a sofa. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next evening Minory felt 
sO very much better that she 
pleaded with Mrs Beaufort to let 
her appear after dinner; and 


when the men returned from the 
dining-room they found Miss Ray- 
mond the centre of a bright circle, 
reposing, as old Sir Piers gallantly 
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remarked, like a queen-regnant 
- with her ladies-in-waiting in close 
attendance. 

‘*Minory, you ought to be the 
Sleeping Princess,’’ said little 
Maud Beaufort. 

‘‘I’'d_ rather be the Waking 
Princess, dear, and be able to run 
about like you.” 

‘* No,”’ returned the child, ‘‘that 
would not do. You know the 
Sleeping Princess lay just as you 
are, and then the Prince comes in 
and wakes her with a kiss.’’ 

‘‘It’s a pity we have not a 
Prince handy for you, dear,” 
laughed Mrs Beaufort. 

‘¢Miss Raymond has only to 
choose,’’ suggested Sir Piers. 

‘Any of us here would gladly 
take the part of the Prince.’ 

‘« But, as you see, Sir Piers,” 
returned Minory, colouring, ‘‘I 
am not a Princess, and I am 
not asleep, and so the Prince 
here would be out of place.’’ 

Here she caught Jack’s eye, he 
all the time having said nothing, 
and apparently not much relishing 
this sort of badinage. 

‘‘Are you wise to venture 
down ?’’ he whispered, as he leant 
over to pick up her handkerchief. 

‘‘ Yes, really, I am very much 
better,’’ she said, in the same tone, 
thanking him with a grateful 
glance. 

‘Well, we must not mob you 
in this fashion,’’ put in Cicely, 
always thoughtful for others. 
‘¢ Maudie, dear, come and show 
me the pictures you had for me.”’ 

This created a diversion, and 
the rest of the company kindly 
took the hint and dispersed, leav- 
ing Woolcombe and Miss Ray- 
mond alone. 

‘*T am sure I am much obliged 
to my sister,’ said Jack. ‘She 
and you are great friends, I hope.”’ 

‘* The greatest. I love her ex- 
ceedingly. But why,’’ she demure- 
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ly asked, looking at him fora 
second, ‘‘are you grateful to 
her ?”’ 

‘¢ For drawing off the crowd,” 
he promptly returned. 

‘* But, indeed, they are all very 
kind.”’ 

‘‘Including that old mummy, 
Gore,’’—this sarcastically. ‘But 
who could be anything but kind to 
you? What I meant was——” 
and he stopped. 

‘¢ Well, what was it?”’ 

‘* Tt was—well—that—that now, 
I had you to myself.” 

‘* You must surely have had too 
much of that at the Heronry.”’ 

‘I wish we were there again, 
all alone.”’ 

‘‘It was very nice then,’’ wist- 
fully, and quite ignoring the dread- 
ful imprcpriety of her stay there 
with a solitary bachelor. 

‘¢Wasn’tit! And here, you see, 
there are such lots of people, | 
never get you alone. Do you 
know, I’ve been thirking over 
your name, Miss Raymond. It 
is a very pretty one.”’ 

‘« Suitable,’’ she said, saucily, 
‘¢ for a plain girl.” 

**T don’t know about that, he 
hotly rejoined. ‘‘I know it’s very 
suitable for you.”’ 

Half rising on her elbow, and 
fixing on him a piercing glance, 
under which he quailed—*‘ Captain 
Woolcombe, did you not say it 
would set off a plain girl ?”’ 

‘¢So I did,’”’ beginning to get a 
little uncomfortable, ‘‘ and I say it 
again; and, par consequence, how 
much more it must set off a lovely 
girl!” 

‘¢Why, you distinctly said you 
couldn’t imagine—yes, those were 
your very words —a pretty girl 
going about with such a name.” 

‘“*No; did I really?” ey 
signs of complete defeat. “ 
never could have said that.’ 

‘¢ Yes, you did, though.” 
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‘¢ Well, it shows,’’ he stammered 
in confusion, ‘‘how little I knew 
about it.”’ 

‘«Why, what more do you know 
about it now, sir?”’ 

«“T know you—and—and——” 

‘‘Hush! you are going to pay 
me compliments.’ 

‘Never! I was going to tell 
you the real honest truth. But 
let me know how you came by 
your name.’’ 

‘Did you ever hear of a place 
called Minori ?”’ 

‘“No.”’ 

‘‘Well, there is such a village, 
and it so happens I was born there. 
It is quite close to Amalfi.”’ 

‘*T’ll look it out in the map.”’ 

‘I doubt if you will find it, as 
it hardly ranks as a town. How- 
ever, there I was born, and I took 
my name from the place.”’ 

‘‘How very interesting! 
it’s my luck over again. 
Dick !”’ 

‘‘ Yes, here’s Dick,’ said that 
young scapegrace, sauntering up, 
not in the least aware how little 
he was wanted. ‘I’m come to 
relieve guard. Kate wants to see 
you—at least she did ten minutes 
ago—about to-morrow.”’ 

** What about to-morrow? ”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. She'll tell 
you.” 

There was no help for it, and 
Woolcombe had to retreat, to his 
disgust—finding out, after all, that 
Dick had mistaken his message, 
and that Mrs Beaufort had referred 
to some one else. That night 
Woolcombe only caught a hurried 
word or two with Miss Raymond 
before she was carried away, but 
the bright smile she gave him, and 
the cordial clasp of her little hand, 
sent him into the smoking-room in 
a delightful frame of mind, with all 
the pleasures of anticipation as to 
what the coming hours might bring 
forth. The next day broke with 
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heavy rain, and, to the delight of 
the men, there was, with the break 
up of the frost, every prospect of a 
good time for hunting. But the 
day itself was hopeless: the state of 
the roads, to say nothing of the 
continued showers, kept all but the 
most enterprising indoors ; and as 
the dull, dark, and cheerless even- 
ing fell, the party found them- 
selves assembled in the drawing: 
room over afternoon tea, with the 
gloom only broken by the bright 
flickering of the fire, which leapt 
and sparkled on the hearth. 

The several inmates of the Manor 
House had grouped themselves 
around Mrs. Beaufort, and the 
cravings for refreshment having 
subsided, the question arose as to 
what was now to be done. 

‘¢ Well, for one thing,’’ cried out 
Dick, ‘‘ we ought all to be here.” 

‘«So we are, are we not?’’ asked 
Mrs Beaufort. 

‘*Not a bit of it,’’ responded’ 
Dick, who was reposing on the 
easiest chair in the room, with his 
arms behind his head. 

‘¢ You disgracefully lazy boy, sit 
up and tell us who the defaulters 
are,’ commanded Cicely. 

‘¢T don’t see Trevor and Enid.” 

‘“*You rude boy! what right 
have you to call Miss Masham 
Enid?’’ asked Mrs Beaufort. 

‘¢She asked me to—didn’t she, 
Grace?’”’ to the younger Miss 
Masham. 

‘*Upon my word, Dick, you are 
highly favoured,” said Jack, laugh- 
in 


g. 
‘¢Oh, she calls me Dick, so it’s 
all square.”’ 

‘¢Rather a one-sided bargain, 


Master Dick,’’ said Beaufort. 
‘¢ But here are the delinquents.” 
And as he spoke, Trevor Wool- 
combe and the eldest Miss Masham 
sauntered in, in the most uncon- 
cerned way. 
‘Why, where have you been, 
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Enid dear—the tea must be quite 
cold? *’ asked Mrs Beaufort. 

‘¢ Thanks, dear—lI like it cold. 
Mr Woolcombe was showing me a 
stroke in the billiard-room. 

‘©A jolly light to see strokes 
by,’’ yawned Dick. 

‘«« You incorrigible little villain,”’ 
from Harry Jocelyn sotto voce; 
‘*can’t you let people enjoy them- 
selves their own+ way?”’ Then 
aloud—‘‘It so happens,’’ he pro- 
nounced oracularly, ‘‘there are 
some strokes at billiards that al- 
ways come off best when there’s 
not too much light.”’ 

‘«True for you old man,”’ said 
Trevor good-naturedly, laughing. 
‘¢ Pitch that fellow Dick over the 
arm of the chair, and make him 
shut up.” 

Here a diversion was made by 
Mrs Evesham saying that, as they 
were all present, it now had to be de- 
cided what they should do. Danc- 
ing was veteod, because Minory 
could only just manage to hobble; 
charades were thought slow; and 
dumb crambo would not do, for 
there was not enough audience. 

Lights were just then brought in, 
and something like a redistribution 
of places took place as the tea things 
were taken away. Mrs Beaufort, 
however, sat considering, twisting 
her rings off and on her fingers. 

‘*T call you all to witness,” 
called out Tom Beaufort, ‘‘ that if 
Kate persists in playing with her 
rings, and taking them off as she 
does, she’ll some day lose them.”’ 

‘Nonsense, dear! I never lose 
them. There, see! I take them 
all off.’’ 

‘*What! even your wedding- 
ring?’’ asked Mrs Evesham in 
horror. 

‘*Even so. Look here! there’s 
the lot! '’ and she gave the spark- 
ling brilliants a little toss in the 
air, but somehow missed the catch, 
and two rings fell to the ground. 
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There was an instant search, but 
only one of the two that had drop- 
ped was recovered. 

‘¢ Oh dear!”’ cried Mrs Beaufort, 
in real distress, ‘* how foolish of 
me! The one missing is my 
wedding-ring.”’ 

There was a_ renewed effort 
made, and wanderers went all 
over the carpet, but the ring was 
not forthcoming, and presumably it 
had rolled into some remote corner, 

‘*No, please don’t search any 
more,’’ said Mrs Beaufort, colour- 
ing, however, with annoyance at 
her peculiar loss: ‘‘It’s very 
aggravating, but I’ve only myself 
to blame.. Before we go up to 
dinner we can have another look.” 

‘¢The very thing,’ said Dick; 
‘¢the word search made me think 
of it. Look here! let’s have the 
thought game.”’ ‘ 

‘¢But how is it done?’’ asked 
some one. 

‘Oh, easy enough. You place 
something somewhere, and then the 
searcher has to look for it.’’ 

‘‘Rather vague. Why, how 
ever can he find it?’’ demanded 
Jack. 

‘¢Oh, easily,’’ answered Dick. 
‘¢ We'll hide a thing and blind- 
fold you, and I’ll bet you find it.” 

‘© Of course, if you take him up 
to it,’’ said Trevor. 

‘‘T’m not going to take him up 
to it. I merely go with him to 
prevent his tumbling over the 
chairs. You'll see it’s all fair.” 

‘¢ But,’’ protested Jack, ‘‘ 1 must 
see what it is I am to find.” 

‘«¢ Of course. Look here! there’s 
this bit of string. Yousee it?” 

‘I can venture so much. Yes, 
I see it.” 

‘Then we will now blind your 
eyes. Some one tie a handkerchief 
tight around his head.’’ 

This operation being performed, 
Woolcombe was turned round three 
times, and stood motionless, while 
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Dick went very gently up to Min- 
ory with the string in his hand, 
which, as he had explained, was 
tied round a shilling to steady it, 
and placed this in her left hand, 
with explicit instructions she was 
not to open it, or the whole charm 
would be lost. 

No one in the room had seen 
the sort of thing before, so Dick 
was allowed his own way, and 
Minory promised implicit obedi- 
ence. Woolcombe was then led 
about, and Dick, pretending to 
let him guide himself, after several 
feints in various corners, at last 
brought his victim up to Miss 
Raymond. ‘The excitement now 
became great, and Dick, to control 
his emotions, was obliged at this 
juncture to force his handkerchief 
into his mouth. By judiciously 
moving Jack about, he made him 
at last actually touch Minory’s left 
hand, and at once declaring he had 
succeeded in his search, took the 
bandage from his eyes, and told 
him to remove what he had found. 

Captain Woolcombe gravely, be- 
fore the eyes of the multitude, 
unravelled the string, and lo and 
behold, instead of a shilling there 
was a wedding-ring ! 

The risible faculties of the audi- 
ence could not be restrained, but 
Miss Raymond coloured percepti- 
bly, and Jack bit his moustache, 
looking round with indignation 
after Dick, who had, however, 
swiftly taken himself off. 

** That wretch Dick! It’s my 
wedding-ring, of course,’’ said Mrs 
Beaufort. ‘It really is too bad.” 
_But the absurdity of the posi- 
tion presently occurred just as 
it did to the others, and they 
heartily joined in the laugh. 

**T’ll trounce Master Dick when 
I catch him again,” said Jack, 
Sotto voce, and with some grave- 
hess, to Minory. 
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‘¢ Please no,”’ she pleaded. ‘‘ He 
is amere boy. Take no notice.’ 
Then turning to Mrs Beaufort— 
‘¢ Well, dear,you have your ring ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ responded Mrs Beaufort, 
firmly holding it on its proper 
place with the fingers of the other 
hand, and regarding her newly 
found treasure with high regard. 

‘I thought Isaw Dick fumb- 
ling about on the carpet,’’ remarked 
Trevor Woolcombe, ‘‘when we 
were looking for the ring. Of 
course he secreted it then. I 
must say it is to his credit to 
have gone through the perform- 
ance so admirably.” 

‘‘ Yes; and fancy his taking us 
all in with his thought-reading, 
laughed old Lady Gore. : 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Tom Beaufort, ‘‘ if 
my wife only learns now the folly 
of playing with her rings, there’ll 
have been something gained. But 
I think it’s time for us all to be 
off, and there’s the dressing-bell !”’ 

As Jack, lingering behind the 
others, leant, considering, against 
the old mantel shelf, his brother 
Trevor came up to to him, and, ca- 
ressingly placing his hand on his 
shoulder, softly repeated the old 
rhyme— 

“ Pl tell you a story 
Of Fack and Minory, 
And now my story’s begun.” 
Then Jack, promptly catching him 
by the waist, laughed, and con- 
tinued the ballad— 
“ Pll tell you another 
Of Fack and his brother, 
And now my story's done,” 

‘“‘I think, dear, boy, you have 
arranged your little affair?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, old man; you and I are 
in the same boat. Wish me joy. 
Enid has consented to be mine.” 

‘* All luck to you, my dearest 
fellow. May similar good fortune 
be in store for me !”’ 

' « Of course it is.”’ 
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‘‘T wish I could be certain of can settle it one way or the other, 


that,’’ returned the eider brother, 
somewhat, wistfully. ‘‘ Until I 


I hardly know what I am about, 
But come; we must go and dress, 


CHAPTER VII. 


That evening Cicely brought up 
the repentant Dick to Jack, and 
under her powerful protection his 
pardon was of course assured. At 
first, however, Woolcombe did not 
feel much inclined to be lenient. 

‘*You see, Cicely, it’s not me 
who has to be considered—it is 
Miss Raymond,”’’ he added, stiffly. 

‘She has, I assure you, quite 
forgiven him,”’ replied his sister, 
eagerly. ‘* Now do be good-na- 
tured. Dick did a silly thing, 
but’’—in a lower tone—“‘‘he is only 
a boy, Jack, and you must make 
excuses.”’ 

-** All right,”’ said Jack, all his 
bad humour vanishing, and good- 
temperedly giving Dick a slight 
shake, with his hands on the lad’s 
shoulder; ‘* we'll say no more 
about it. But you will allow me 
to remark that such very personal 
jokes are not always pleasant to 
the victims.”’ , 

‘* Yes, it was wrong,”’ allowed 
Dick, somewhat abashed. ‘I 
didn’t stop to think, but really I 
meant no harm.”’ 

‘* Of course you didn’t. And 
of course, if Miss Raymond has 
forgiven you, I’m helpless.” 

‘¢ Of course,’’ replied Dick, with 
a gleam of fun in his eye. And 
he made himself scarce, glad to 
get so well out of the difficulty. 

‘* He is incorrigible,”’ said Jack, 
laughing in spite of himself. 

“«Tt’s very nice of you to be so 
good-natured, Jack. I hope he 
has done no mischief. She is such 
a dear, sweet girl,’ she added, 
gently. 

‘« It’s just possible he may have 
done a very great deal,’’ was her 
brother’s moody reply. 


‘*T really do not think so. | 
should say to the contrary.” 

‘¢ Well, you ought to know best 
I trust you are right,’”’ he doubt. 
fully put in. 

‘« The rest remains with you.” 

«« What rest ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ Until you ask her whether she 
cares for you, she can’t very well 
decide One way or the other.”’ 

‘It’s easy—well, I don’t know 
about that——”’ 

‘* What is easy ?”’ 

‘I was going to say, to offer. 
Man proposes, and the lady some- 
times objects.’’ 

‘*T think you need not be cast 
down. She is a most sweet dar- 
ling ; and, I believe,” with a bright 
smile and a nod to him, ‘‘ you are 
not absolutely indifferent to her.” 

‘*If I could only besure of that. 
Would she were mine !’’ 

To this his sister made reply— 


“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 

Who fails to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all,” 


‘¢ Ah, Cicely ! that’s just it. Sup. 
pose it was to lose it all!”’ 

‘« See !’’ said his sister, quickly ; 
‘now’s your opportunity. She 
has gone into the library for a 
book. Go and plead with her now. 
I’ll take care no one comes in.” 

‘¢ What a dear girl you are! It’s 
a chance I may not have again.” 

‘*« Come !”’ drawing him to her. 
‘¢ All good fortune attend you.” 

Brother and_ sister leisurely 
walked across the room; and Cic- 
ely turned at the library, which 
led out of the drawing room, and 
closed the door. 


Minory had not heard Jack 
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enter. She was able to move 
about by herself, though unfit for 
active exercise, and was now stand- 
ing looking up at the shelves. He 
came close to her, and she, seeing 
him alone, started; and for a sec- 
ond the colour faded from her 
cheek—for intuitively she felt the 
crisis in her life had arrived. But 
she controlled herself at once. 

‘‘You are come to help me to 
. find——” 

‘‘No. I came to ask you to help 
me;” and he hesitated. 

“Command me, Sir Knight; 
what can I do?” she said, with a 
poor attempt at unconcern. 

‘‘ Darling, I cannot keep it to 
myself.” He was now standing 
close to her, eagerly taking her two 
hands in his, where they remained 
trembling in his firm grasp. ‘I 
love you, sweet Minory, with all 
my heart. It went out to you 
from the first moment I saw you.” 

‘Really and truly ?”’ shyly look- 
ing at him. 

‘‘Most really and most truly. 
Oh, sweet heart, say you will be 
my wife!’’ bending down as he 
pleaded towards her, as if to give 
emphasis to his entreaty. She did 
not answer in words; but the soft 
and happy glance from her true 
and tender eyes assured him the 
victory was won; and he held his 
prize in his arms. 

‘* Now, my own love, I shall re- 
pair Master Dick’s mischief. One 
ring I took from you to-night: but 
soon another shall find its way to 
this dear finger.”’ 

**So you like the name of Min- 
ory now, Captain Woolcombe?’’ 
she asked, with an enchanting shy- 
ness, and in no way attempting to 
free herself from her lover’s 
embrace. 

“Like it! I adore it. 
won’t you call me Jack ?”’ 

‘« Jack!” as if learning a pleas- 
ant lesson. <‘* What all the fellows 


But 
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call you! You see, I recollect, sir, 
what you told me,’’ laughing gaily. 
‘- But you are my Jack now.” 

‘Yours for ever. And yet I 
feared to speak to you.”’ 

‘*Would you not like to put it 
off for a week or two?”’ she de- 
manded, with much gravity, half 
drawing herself from him, and 
looking mischievously at him as 
her two hands rested on his 
shoulders. 

‘« Thank God, that can’t be now! 
Why, I should not love you any 
better then.’ 

‘¢ What a shocking confession !’’ 

‘‘Not a bit of it; for I can’t 
possibly love you any better than 
I do now.” 

‘* Well, I suppose I must sub- 
mit’”’ — making a pretty little 
moue. 

‘*Of course you must. There’s 
no help for it. It’s only what was 
to be. It was fortold in the old 
rhyme. 


‘Pll tell you a story 
Of Fack and Minory, 
And now my story’s begun.’ 


And now our story has begun. I 
know I shall always bless the win- 
ter snow, for that brought me, my 
own love, to know you.” 

‘** Dear Jack——”’ she hesitated. 

‘« Yes, you must call me by my 
name. Tell me in words that you 
care for me.”’ 

‘« What are words?’’ she gravely 
replied. ‘‘ Butif you wish, I will. 
I love you,’’ she simply said, hold- 
ing up her mouth to be kissed. 
‘« Will that content you ?”’ 

What need to record any an- 
swer? 

And here we may bid adieu to 
the two who have vowed to be all 
in all to each other along life’s 
dusty pilgrimage, which indeed 
were but a sorrowful passage were 
it not lighted up by the faith of 
man and the love of woman. 
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«< Tu nocte vel atra 
Lumen, et in solis Tu mihi turba locis.” 
—ALBII TIBULLI, Eleg. IV. xiii. 11, 12. 


ALMA Luce semper duce, 
Adsis comes, fautor, Deus! 
Nox rigrescit; via crescit ; 
Adsis tamen, fautor meus. 
Pro amore Tuo rege pedes meas, Tua lege: 
Haud excelsior adspiro: solum ducem Tu requiro. 


Sicut olim esse nolim, 
Cum nec amor eras meus: 
Nunc casurus, sum dicturis,— 
Adsis semper, fautor, deus 
Tunc amabam mundi lumen, male timens Tuum Numen: 
Tu ne memor sis ztatis acte:—solvar a peccatis ! 


9? 


Semper Cruce viz duce, 
Sis per dura fautor, Deus! 
Donec, duce Tecum, luce 
Plena surgat dies meus, 
Qualis praeebeat redemptas formas Morte jam peremptas,— 
Ccelitum subrisu gratas,—olim, heu! desideratas. 


J. M. P. 
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IN THE HEART OF AFGHANISTAN, 


Amonc those countries that have 
been most niggard in exposing 
themselves to foreign observation, 
Afghanistan has always held a 
first place. Not less exclusive 
than the Tibetans, and as suspi- 
cious of the intrusion of foreigners 
as the Chinese, the Afghans have 
succeeded in closing their frontiers 
against the ordinary traveller, and 
in frustrating attempts to obtain 
a closer intimacy with themselves 
and their country. It is only when 
some international difficulty arises, 
resulting in an embassy, a boun- 
dary commission or a campaign, 
that Afghanistan and the Afghans 
are brought under the eye of the 
stranger. It may seem strange that, 
considering the intercourse which 
the Government of India has car- 
ried on with the rulers of Cabul 
since the days of Zemaun Shah, and 
the embassies and commissions 
which have been sent across the 
north-west frontier, not to speak 
of the four campaigns we have 
carried on inside the country, we 
should still know so little about 
the greater part of the Afghan 
territory. This defect, however, 
is easily explained. The Afghans 
have always taken good care that 
neither our envoys nor our boun- 
dary commissioners should be al- 
lowed to spy out the nakedness of 
the land any further than was 
necessary for the accomplishment 
of the task which they had in 
hand; and soldiers on the march, 
in bivouac or in the field, have 
something more important to think 
of than of taking topographical and 
ethnological notes. Moreover, the 


Government of India has always, 
to avoid complications and respon- 
sibility, done its best to discourage 
Englishmen from seeking to pene- 
trate beyond the frontier, even 
when it has not explicitly forbid- 
den them to intrude on the Ameer’s 
territory. 

These are the reasons that have 
hitherto prevented us from hav- 
ing good and thorough descriptions 
of the interior of the Afghan ter- 
ritory. When he looks over the 
information available about the 
country that has been gathered at 
first hand, the reader will not take 
long to exhaust it. Elphinstone’s 
‘Cabul,’ though written sixty years 
ago, is still a valuable though 
limited record. Vigne gave both 
a graphic and accurate description 
of the districts through which he 
travelled, but his stops were con- 
fined to the Kandahar country, and 
the valleys lying by the Ghuzni 
road to Cabul. Ferrier traversed 
a considerable portion of Western 
Afghanistan and of the regions 
which the operations of the Boun- 
dary Commission have recently 
made us familiar with, and his 
book is still of some political and 
geographical value. Coming nearer 
our own time, Bellew and Gold- 
smid have both contributed in- 
teresting though partial details 
to the sum of our information; 
but the circumstances under which 
both of these officers visited the 
country were unfavourable to the 
acquisition of general information. 
Among the crowd of books which 
the late Afghan campaigns called 
forth, few served other purpose 
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than to gratify the demand of the 
hour, and the most noteworthy of 
these have not been made available 
for English readers. Grodekoff’s 
account of General Stolietoff’s im- 
prudent mission to Ameer Shere 
Ali is a reliable and _ intelligent 
survey of the routes followed by 
the Russian envoy and his officers, 
though his views of the feelings of 
the Afghan and Turkoman clans 
towards Cabul rule and the Brit- 
ish alliance must be taken with all 
due reservations. Even the best 
review of the late wars that we 
have met with comes from a foreign 
critic, M. G. le Marchand, whose 
‘Campagne’ and ‘ Deuxiéme Cam- 
pagne des Anglais dans |’ Afghan- 
istan’ do not seem to have at- 
tracted sufficient attention among 
military circles in this country to 
invite a translator. 

The last contribution to our 
acquaintance with Afghanistan 
and the Afghans is in every re- 
spect the most important that has 
appeared since the works of Vigne 
and Ferrier, and opens up to the 
light of western day some of the 
hitherto most obscure corners of 
the Ameer’s territory. Important 
as was the immediate object of 
the Afghan Frontier Commission— 
the most important step that has 
yet been taken in the Central 
Asian question—the indirect re- 
sults of its march through the 
heart of Afghanistan were not less 
serviceable. In addition to the 
officers who were charged with 
military and political functions, it 
was accompanied by others who 
were specially detailed for the 
work of exploration and survey, 
and for archelogical and scien- 
tific examination, and by a few 
**specials’’ whose task was to see 
everything that could be seen, and 
to note every fact that might 
be of present or future interest. 
Lieutenant Yate belonged to this 
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last section; and it is on his let- 
ters sent to the ‘Pioneer,’ a lead- 
ing Anglo-Indian journal, and to 
the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ that the 
book now before us has been based. 
Mr Yate’s first duty was accord- 
ingly to make use of his eyes—al- 
though we not unfrequently find 
him pressed into the service when 
there was work to be done and too 
few officers to accomplish it; and 
his narrative of the travels of the 
Commission bears excellent testi- 
mony to his competence as an ob- 
server as well as to his indefati- 
gability as an investigator. He 
has given us minute as well as 
full descriptions of the country 
through which the Commission 
passed ; he has made us acquainted 
with the character and habits of 
tribes, regarding whom we pre- 
viously knew little more than the 
name; and he has discussed the 
military and political contingen- 
cies connected with the future 
of Afghanistan so frankly that 
there can no longer be any excuse 
for the bewilderment and _ uncer- 
tainty with which we have hither- 
to been wont to regard the pro- 
gress of events on the Ameer’s 
north-western frontier. 
The Commission had _ indeed 
facilities for acquiring information 
which no individual or body of 
Europeans ever previously enjoyed. 
They carried with them the good- 
will of the Ameer; they received 
assistance from his representatives 
—not always, however, to the ex- 
tent they had a right to expect; 
and as they were paying their way 
in the princely fashion which is 
characteristic of the ‘‘Sirkar An- 
grezi’’ when dealing with all ex- 
cept its own officials, they were 
welcomed by all classes of the 
Afghans with whom they came in 
contact. Along the line of march 
officers were constantly scouting 
out, exploring, surveying, map- 
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making; while Lieutenant Yate 
and his brother ‘‘ specials’’ were 
sedulously interviewing all the 
chiefs and men of intelligence upon 
whom they could lay hands. Thus 
one great result of the Boundary 
Commission—in fact, we believe, 
the greatest practical result that 
it has achieved—has been, that we 
have now obtained a_ thorough 
knowledge of the country between 
the Helmund and Herat; that we 
have acquainted ourselves with its 
roads, its passes, its tactical ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for 
defence against an invading force ; 
that we have corrected our previ- 
ous maps to a degree which must 
approximate more or less to strict 
accuracy; and that our Intelli- 
gence Department in India is now 
on equal footing with the Russians, 
who have so long made a close 
study of the topography of these 
regions. 


We do not propose to follow the 
Commission step by step in the 
march so fully detailed in Lieu- 


tenant Yate’s interesting narra- 
tive. We must content ourselves 
with noting some of the points 
of immediate or future interest 
which his volume presents. The 
first section of the journey from 
Quetta to the Helmund extended 
over a country with which most 
of our readers, it may be pre- 
sumed, have been made more 
or less familiar by recent events. 
As Mr Yate observes, ‘‘ every one 
knows South Afghanistan and its 
valleys, mountains, torrent-beds, 
and flies.’’ From Quetta the route 
ran west by south, changing when 
Nushki was reached to a generally 
western course as far as the Hel- 
mund. The surrounding country 
is bare, wormwood scrub afford- 
ing almost the only fuel. Round 
the villages, willows, apricots, and 
mulberries are grown. Meadows, 
like little oases, are met with 
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amid the barren hills and unfruit- 
ful plains; but -even of these 
meadows the agricultural value 
does not appear to be great, for 
we read that the grass that grows 
on one of them, Singbur-Chaman, 
is of such a tough spiny character 
that ‘‘ a dog runs over it like a bear 
on hot irons.’’ Yet horses eat it 
readily. Another march within 
the same section, from Singbur- 
Chaman to Khaisar, is ‘‘over hill 
and dale and stone-strewn torrent 
beds, shut in by bleak hills dotted 
here and there with a stunted 
tree that tends only to bring out 
the general barrenness in stronger 
relief.’’ 

Nor from Nushki to the Hel- 
mund was the route rendered 
more inviting than the natural fea- 
tures of the country. The southern 
bank of the Helmund is skirted 
by a belt of desert some fifty miles 
in breadth, with but few villages, 
and fewer wells. 


“To the right and left,” says Lieu- 
tenant Yate, “the road is bounded 
by the Registan—z. ¢., sandy desert— 
more especially to the right, in which 
direction the Registan stretches away 
to Shorawak, Kandahar, and Girishk. 
Year by year this vast mass of loose 
sand is moved steadily, presumably 
by the action of wind alone, to the 
north-east; and some persons of a 
scientific bent have even gone so 
far as to gauge the rate of annual 
progress, and calculate how many 
thousands of years the now smiling 
valley of the Arghandab will be a 
howling wilderness—a ‘burnt-out 
hell,” as it has been graphically 
termed. Ordinary mortals, however, 
I have noticed, do not evince any 
strong interest in the eocene period of 
the future; let us, then, leave the 
future of the earth’s crust to itself, 
and to those who make it their special 
study. The last 50 or 60 miles of the 
desert to the Helmund is in local par- 
lance known as the ‘Lut,’ and con- 
sists in the main of black gravel, 
whence no drop of water is known to 
issue.” 
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But sterile as this part of the 
country is, there is nothing mono- 
tonous in Lieutenant Yate’s account 
of the march of the Commission, 
which abounds in incident, and 
affords us an interesting picture 
of the Beluch clans and their 
villages. Azad Khan of Kharan 
is the most powerful chief in the 
region: a venerable Sirdar, close 
upon a hundred years of age, who 
in his day according to the boast 
of his people, could bend and 
unbend with his hands ‘four 
horse-shoes clamped the one above 
the other, with the ease with which 
most men could bend a pliant 
cane ’’—a feat surpassing even the 
wonderful stories which have been 
related of the manual strength of 
Count Orloff. Living between 
the Ameer and the Khan of Khe- 
lat, Azad Khan is practically an 
independent chief, though at one 
time a pensioner of Cabul. At 
present he is at feud with the 
Khan of Khelat, and denies all 
jurisdiction to the Ameer south 
of the Helmund. He now pro- 
fesses an allegiance to the Indian 
Government, which, however, from 
his situation and circumstances, is 
of little political value. Indeed it 
is not until the Helmund has been 
crossed that Lieutenant Yate’s 
narrative begins to be pregnant 
with political interest. 

The Helmund was reached at 
Khwaja Ali, and from that point 
the record of the Commission 
acquires fresh novelty and im- 
portance. Lieutenant Yate states 
that no European except Khani- 
koff had ever before set foot on 
the route which now lay before 
the Commission, and that the 
rapid movements of the Russian 
had precluded accurate observa- 
tion. Ferrier, however, had ex- 
plored the regions through which 
the expedition had to pass; and 
though the two routes sometimes 


intersect, yet Lieutenant Yate’s 
narrative has in its fulness of 
detail and its wide range of facts 
completely superseded the infor- 
mation of the elder traveller. 

Starting from Khwaja Ali, the 
Commission followed the course of 
the Helmuud, which is shut in by 
sandy banks and fringed by jun- 
gle of tamarisk, interspersed with 
poplar and willow clumps. There 
were no signs of cultivation and 
no villages, the nearest hamlet to 
Khwaja Ali being eight miles off ; 
and an occasional ruined fort was 
the only break in the monotony of 
the waste track. At Kalah-i-fath 
the archeologists of the Commis- 
sion would have found congenial 
work had they only had more time 
to prosecute their researches. The 
country round this townlet is a 
very labyrinth of ruins of various 
stages of antiquity. No reliable 
date can be fixed for the building 
or the decay of the ruined forts, 
towns, and mosques which are met 
with in this locality in marvellous 
profusion, and which point to a 
past prosperity surely again real- 
isable under a civilised and stable 
Government. That Western Af- 
ghanistan was much more prosper- 
ous and populated than it has 
been within the era of our own 
acquaintance with the country, is 
as unquestionable as that its pres- 
ent desolation was brought about 
by the invading hordes which, one 
aftet another, swept across the 
country on their way to Hindu- 
stan ; but the sources of that pros- 
perity have baffled historical re- 
search. ‘The land, Lieutenant Yate 
tells us, could not have supported 
a population large enough to leave 
such traces behind it; and their 
food must to a great extent have 
been imported. 

“ Besides the resources of the Hel- 
mund valley from Girishk to the 
Seistan Hamun, the food-supplies of 
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the valleys of the Arghandab, Tarnak, 
and Arghasan, and of the whole of 
Seistan, would be available, irrespec- 
tive of more distant sources of supply ; 
and in addition to the local manu- 
factures which must have given em- 
ploy to the non-agricultural portion 
of this vast population, the manu- 
facturing towns of Yezd, Kirman, 
and Birjand, not to mention Ispahan 
and Shiraz, were easily accessible. 
Did the people of former times utilise 
the Helmund as a trade-route ?” 


There is, however, no navigation 
on the Helmund, though there is 
apparently sufficient depth of water 
for boats of a limited draught 
which might be towed against 
stream. On the first impulse one 
is tempted to exclaim against the 
short - sightedness of the Cabul 
Government, for not making an 
effort to restore this tract to some- 
thing approaching to its ancient 
well-being. - But reflection suggests 
the doubt whether it would to 
our own interest that a probable 
line of invasion should be furnished 
with those supplies and means of 
assistance which had _ probably 
aided Tamerlane in his march 
through the same country, and 
which he probably repaid by leaving 
behind him the desert which now 
presents itself to the eye of the 
traveller. Not that the banks of 
the Helmund are a desert in the 
strict sense of the term. Wheat, 
barley, pulses, and cotton are pro- 
duced; but there are extensive 


‘areas bearing nothing but tamarisk 


and camel-thorn, which only re- 
quire cultivation to be made arable. 
It may be noted that as the Hel- 
mund is descended the fruit-trees 
grow fewer in number, thus show- 
ing that other food is not so scarce 
as in the desert villages on its 
upper waters. 

North of Kalah-i-fath, and as 
far as Deh-i-Kamran, some distance 
North of the Seistan Bund, the 
route presented nothing remark- 


able to the observers of the Com- 
mission. Near Deh-i-Kamran is 
Kalah-i-kang, a circular fort of 
some local importance, which was 
being strengthened, and is garri- 
soned by a considerable force of 
Afghans. Chakansur, eight miles 
to the north, is the military head- 
quarters of the district; and Burj- 
-i-asp, where the road from Nasir- 
abad in Persian territory crosses 
the Helmund, is also held by an 
Afghan detachment. ‘‘This route,” 
says Mr Yate, is one of strateg- 
ical importance, as from Chakan- 
sur it continues vi@ Khash to Gir- 
ishk.’”’ Should water, as appears 
possible, be found on this road, its 
security would certainly be a mat- 
ter of the first importance both to 
the Ameer and to the Government 
of India, as it offers a more direct 
route from Herat to Kandahar than 
by the Helmund valley, of which 
the water supply is its principal 
recommendation. 

From Kalah-i-kahg the march 
was over a plateau of gravel and 
sandstone until the basin of the 
Farah Rud was reached, where the 
twin forts of Lash Juwain occupy 
positions of much military import 
ance. Juwain is a rectangle, each 
wall being from 300 to 400 yards 
long, with bastions at each angle, 
and at intervals of about 100 yards 
on each face. It is built on a 
slight natural eminence, and its 
walls are of unusual height and 
solidity. It has never been cap- 
tured, although the garrison which 
held it for Ayub Khan surrendered 
to the present Ameer to avoid 
starvation. Lash, two or three 
miles from Juwain, stands on a 
high bluff overhanging the right 
bank of the Farah Rud. The im- 
portance of the position may be 
inferred from the fact that five 
highroads—two from the Afghan 
and three from the Persian side— 
pass by Lash Juwain. As a defence 
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against an inroad from Persia, 
Lash Juwain ought to be main- 
tained in a high state of defence ; 
but Lieutenant Yate describes the 
forts as in an indifferent state of 
repair, and as useless against ar- 
tillery. If fortified to the extent 
which their natural advantages 
would seem to deserve, and garri- 
soned by a strong force, no enemy 
would be able to march along the 
Farah-Giriskh route without either 
reducing or masking Lash Juwain. 
Lash, when Ferrier visited it, was 
surrounded by three lines of de- 
fence, connected by towers and 
protected by ditches, and he con- 
siders that it would with difficulty 
be reduced even by a European 
siege-train. But with the diminu- 


tion ot danger from Persia, the 
fortifications have naturally been 
allowed to fall into disrepair. A 
position, however, of such primary 
importance deserves to be made 


the most of, and the Government 
of India ought to bring influence 
to bear upon the Ameer to have 
Lash Juwain put into a thoroughly 
defensible condition. 

Leaving the vicinity of Lash 
Juwain and the valley of the Farah 
Rud, the Commission advanced 
northward over a gravelly plain to 
the Kush Rud, the ‘dry river- 
bed,’’ and entered the Herat dis- 
trict a little to the north of Kain. 
At Zehkin, still further north, the 
black camel-hair tents of the Aimak 
nomads were first visible. These 
Aimaks must not be confounded 
with the very numerous and power- 
ful group of clans in the vicinity 
of Herat itself, who are known by 
the name of the Chahar Aimaks. 
The Aimaks south of the Du-shakh 
range are a nondescript mixture of 
Nurzais, Alizais, and Parsiwans, 
husbandmen and shepherds for the 
most part. 

Pahra, one of the villages where 
the Commission halted, about 20 
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miles distant from Herat, presents 
a curious picture, although we be- 
lieve one not so uncommon to the 
north of the Paropamisus. Lieu- 
tenant Yates describes it as a 
quadrangular nest of domes. ‘‘Im- 
agine,”’ he says, ‘‘ several hundred 
of small mud domes closely girt 
around by four solid walls of mud 
opr brick mud. .. . The centre 
quadrangular area of domes ap- 
peared to be composed of a number 
of smaller quadrangles of domes; 
and it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that one or more of these 
lesser quadrangles or quarters 
would be assigned to the several 
races and tribes of which the popu- 
lation is composed.’ The village 
lands lie round about the settle- 
ment, covering an area of some five 
or six square miles. 

It would have been interesting to 
have learned the customs that reg- 
ulate a village community, that Is 
apparently composed of many dif- 
ferent clans, but which may be in- 
ferred to be prosperous from the 
extent of its tillage. From a 
Pisgah hill-top in the vicinity of 
Pahra, Lieutenant Yate, with the 
aid of powerful binoculars, obtained 
a distant view of Herat, which the 
Commission as a body were not, to 
their mortification, to visit. As 
not long ago we published a descrip- 
tion of the city, by one of the for- 
tunate few who were permitted to 
set foot inside the walls, we need 
not refer to the information regard- 
ing Herat which Lieutenant Yate 
has taken pains to amass. By 
Zindajan and Rauzanak, passing 
on the left the ruined fortress of 
Ghorian, which Yar Mahomed de- 
stroyed in 1843 to curry favour 
with the Shah, or more probably 
in return for a direct bribe, the 
route of the Commission led up to 
Kuhsan, the station where the pre- 
parations for its special work was 
to commence. Lieutenant Yate 
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found Kuhsan as Mr Ferrier had 
found it, ‘‘a mass of ruins, of tumble- 
down walls, the only conspicuous 
thing about it being a strong fort 
with a high wall, and a deep broad 
moat full of water.’’ In the forty 
years that have intervened between 
the visits of the two travellers, 
Kuhsan has, however, been built 
and rebuilt, the last desolation 
having been wrought not longer 
than two years ago by the Tur- 
koman raiders. Even in Ferrier’s 
time the fortune of the town seems 
to have been restoration followed 
by speedy destruction, in steady 
succession. ‘The name of Kuhsan 
recalls the memory of the almost 
total destruction of Ahmed Shah 
Suddozye in 1752 at Kafir-Kalah 
near by, and the recollection will 
probably have suggested to the 
Commission an anticipation of the 
climatic experiences on which they 
were now entering. 

Sir Peter Lumsden joined — the 
camp at Kuhsan on 19th Septem- 
ber 1884, and its members were 
speedidly dispersed over Badkis, 
where the tug-of-war for territory 
was expected with the Russian 
Commissioners. Sir Peter, with 
the headquarters of the force, 
directed his course to Panjdeh, 
while Colonel Ridgeway, whose 
section Mr Yate accompanied, 
struck off at Tutuchi and made for 
Bala Murghab, wi@ Kushk and 
Au-shara. At Bala Murghab the 
two parties united again, General 
Lumsden having made the round 
by Pul-i-khishti and Maruchak, 
while Major Holdich had surveyed 
the route. Lieutenant Yate’s nar- 
tative shows us how thoroughly the 
Badkis region was surveyed, and 
how fatal to the pretentions of the 
Russian Commissioners was not 
merely the topographical end _ po- 
litical evidence obtained, but the 
information elicited from the inhab- 
itants of the country themselves. 
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Our space does not permit us 
to follow Mr Yate’s account of 
the doings of the Commission in 
its winter-quarters at Bala Mur- 
ghab, or of the hardships which 
its members had to endure during 
the rigorous winter of 1884-85— 
hardships which appear to have 
been borne with laudable pluck 
from the English officer down to 
the native camp-follower. The 
sepoys entered with ardour into 
the—to them—novel experience of 
snow-balling ; there was pheasant 
and duck-shooting ; there was the 
Christmas dinner, at which veni- 
son had to take the place of the 
regulation, while the plum-pudding 
had come all the way from Tehe- 
ran; there were scratch-races and 
native dances; but for all these 
the time hung heavily enough 
while waiting on the tardy 
movements of the Russian Com- 
missioners. Lieutenant Yate was, 
however, able to utilise the time 
in collecting notes regarding the 
country and its inhabitants, of 
present interest and very probably 
of still greater future importance. 
He has been able to throw much 
light upon the Chahar Aimaks, re- 
garding whom we have hitherto 
known less than about almost any 
of the tribes within Afghan terri- 
tory. There are four divisions of 
the Chahar Aimak tribes, the Tai- 
muris, Jamshidis, Firuzkuhis, and 
Taimanis, and the part which these 
clans may hereafter play in fron- 
tier complications must be a matter 
of anxiety to both the Ameer and 
ourselves. They are of a Persian 
stock in the main, speaking Per- 
sian, but holding the Sunni per- 
suasion in religion. They hate 
alike the Afghan and the Turko- 
man. In their mode of living 
and their habits they are almost 
identical with the Turkomans, al- 
though they cannot strictly be 
called nomads. The Firuzkuhis, 
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whose territory lies to the Hari 
Rud and the Safid Kun, and is 
shut in on the east and west by 
the Hazarajat and the Kalah-i-nau 
Hazaras, are the bravest of the 
Chahar Aimaks, and are estimated 
at 14,500 families. The most im- 
portant section of the Firuzkuhis 
is under the rule of Fathullah Beg, 
an Achakzai, who can put 3000 
horsemen into the field, and who 
is now in favour with the Ameer, 
though he formerly supported the 
rebellion of Ayub Khan. Gul- 
ran, a point important as lying 
in the centre of Badkis, and where 
a number of roads converge, as 
well as for its proximity to the 
new frontier, has quite recently 
been colonised by 250 families of 
Chahar Aimaks from Fathullah 
Beg’s division of the tribe, while 
there are sections of the same stock 
settled in Maimena and other 
towns in Balkh. 

About the Taimaniss whose pos- 
sessions lie about the head-waters 
of the Farah Rud, we have less 
information; but they are set 
down at 10,000 families, which 
could turn out 10,000 horsemen. 
‘«In estimating the fighting power 
of all these tribes,’’ says Lieuten- 
ant Yate, ‘‘it is customary to 
reckon only the horsemen, inas- 
much as they alone are available 
for service out of their own coun- 
try. No doubt every able-bodied 
man would aid in defence of his 
own village; and if ever the Brit- 
ish Government were to desire to 
drill and discipline levies from the 
Aimak tribes, they would prob- 
ably find them excellent material.”’ 
The Ameer has already, with con- 
siderable success, converted num- 
bers of the Chahar Aimaks— prob- 
ably from Fathullah Beg’s clan— 
into irregular troopers; but how 
faithful they would be likely to 
prove to their salt, in the event of 
their tribes throwing in their lot 
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with an enemy, it would be unsafe 
to predict. The Russians, how. 
ever, have already begun a course 
of intrigue with the Chahar Ai- 
maks, even while the Commission 
was still engaged in its work; and 
Lieutenant Yate is of opinion that 
‘¢it is contrary to reason to expect 
that they will in any way aid the 
Afghans in the defence of Herat.” 
The headquarters of the Com- 
mission left Bala Murghab on rsth 
February, and marching by Maru- 
chak, crossed into the valley of the 
Khushk and on to Gulran. It was 
here that the news of the engage- 
ment at Panjdeh reached the camp, 
We cannot follow Mr Yate through 
the very minute details which he 
gives of all the circumstances con- 
nected with this incident—details, 
however, which are quite excus- 
able, considering that the event 
not merely placed the Commission 
in a most critical position, but 
brought two empires to the very 
verge of war. It is sufficient to say 
that the facts adduced by Mr Yate 
conclusively establish the treachery 
of the Russians, as well as the false- 
hood of the versions of the affair 
which they published. We prefer 
rather to quote the description of 
the storm of the 4th April, which 
overtook Sir Peter Lumsden while 
retiring from Gulran to Tirpul. 


“When the Gulran party reached 
the mouth of the Au-safid Pass, they 
found it a swollen running stream, 
with a bed of soft mud into which 


horses, mules, and ponies sank deep 
and floundered. The horses of the 
cavalry could with difficulty struggle 
through it, so you may imagine how 


it affected the mules. The water was 
bitterly cold, the wind piercing; and 
laden animals kept floundering and 
falling—the drivers had to paddle 
about in the water, and soon became 
half paralyzed with cold. When the 
top of the Au-safid Pass was reached 
by General Lumsden, the main body 
of the cavalry, and others, the wind 
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irrespective of the bitterness, and the 
snow and sleet that accompanied it, 
was so powerful that it blew General 
Lumsden and his horse off the path 
down a steep bank. Fortunately 
neither was much the worse for it. 
It was, in fact, just all that man and 
horse could do to struggle against the 
violence of the wind. It was then 
roposed to halt and camp in the first 
sheltered spot come to. For some 
inexplicable reason it was decided to 
goon to Chashma-i-sabz. Had they 
camped in the Au-safid Pass many 
lives would have been saved. Start- 
ing from Gulran at 7.30, the cavalry 
reached Chashma-i-sabz early in the 
afternoon. Arrived there, they and 
all the officers, the native attachés, 
and others with them, found them- 
selves without servants, without food, 
without tents, and nothing to drink 
but muddy water. Captain Heath 
and Lieutenant Wright started back 
with some sowars and ponies to bring 
in helpless stragglers. They went 
back three or four miles, and having 
then picked up as ge | men, utterly 
powerless and some dying, as the 
ponies could carry, they returned to 
camp. The men of the 11th Bengal 
Lancers behaved admirably through- 
out. A number of them came into 
camp almost paralyzed with cold, and 
were tended and cared for by their 
comrades with the greatest kindness. 
Many men were seen to deprive 
themselves of the warm clothing they 
so much needed, to give it to their 
suffering fellow-soldiers. They had 
but one tent among them, and 
throughout the night, it is said, they 
took it turn about by tens at a time 
to sit in this tent. Sleep there was 
none, neither for officer nor man, 
except the sleep of death, and that 
was only vouchsafed to afew. That 
Many natives prayed for it, I have 
little doubt. Britons are not so fond 
of death as all that. Such servants 
and syces as had come in were 
either prostrate and numbed—in fact, 
‘crumpled up’—with cold, or, as it 
was graphically expressed, shivering 
and chattering idiots. After some 
search it was found that a few mules 
with tents had struggled in. Two or 
three of them were given to the 
Sowars and Persian mule-drivers and 
farrashes, and in two small mountain- 
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battery tents a dozen officers huddled. 
For food they had half-a-dozen bis- 
cuits, a quarter-loaf of bread, and a 
small piece of tinned beef. That is 
all the food they tasted from 8 a.m. 
yesterday to 2 P.M. to-day. Any 
small quantity of wine and spirits 
that was available was reserved ex- 
clusively for the use of the exhausted 
and benumbed natives. The cold 
was intense, the floors of the tents 
were puddles, and the violent wind 
repeatedly drew the pegs. Almost 
every dog in camp died that night. 
Nine, it is said, took refuge in one of 
the officers’ tents, thereby preserving 
their own lives and keeping their 
owners warm. As for those poor 
fellows who had no tents, they lay 
down anywhere in a Jostin blanket 
or a mumdah, or in their ordinary 
clothing, and passed the night as best 
they could. The animals stood starv- 
ing and shivering, saddled as they 
came in and without jhoo/s, some 
wandering away in the night in 
search of food and getting lost. 
Those that were securely picketed 
turned their tails to the snow and 
biting blast; next morning their 
tails were a bunch of icicles. In the 
morning those poor fellows who had 
to pass the night in the open air were 
found covered with snow. General 
Lumsden was out at 5 A.M. on the 
5th to see what could be done, both 
to aid and rescue stragglers, and 
succor those who had lain out all 
night in the cold. As one of the 
officers said, when they first went 
round in the early morning among 
the figures lying’ motionless on the 
ground, some silent, some moaning, 
they shuddered to think that half of 
them might be dead. General Lums- 
den did all in his power to assist and 
relieve the miserable natives. Suba- 
dar Mahomed Husain Khan managed 
to collect wood, light a fire, and make 
some tea. Here all in distress were 
welcome, and having had a warm 
and a cup of tea, retired in favour of 
the next batch. Three men were 
found dead in the morning, and many 
others were, it is feared, frost-bitten. 
Large numbers were missing, includ- 
ing some sowars. Many horses were 
found dead.” 


This was a terrible disaster to 
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the Commission, coming as it did 
at a time its fortunes appeared to 
have been reduced to the lowest 
ebb by the Russian infr ngement 
of the peace, and when all the 
strength and all the resources of 
the escort were so much needed to 
secure the general safety. During 
the month of April and the greater 
part of May, when the issues of 
peace and war were trembling in 
the balance, and while the contro- 
versy over the Panjdeh incident 
was threatening to cut away all 
possibility of an understanding 
between England and Russia, the 
Commission was indeed in a criti- 
cal condition, and had little chance 
of making its way back to the In- 
dian frontier had a declaration of 
war emanated from either side. 

Lieutenant Yate paid a flying 
visit to Mashhad, and as he was 
obliged to return to India before 
the conclusion of the Commission’s 
work, he left its members in 
Badkis, and made his way back to 
Bombay by the Persian frontier, 
the Caspian, Constantinople, and 
Egpyt. But though he did not 
accompany the Commission to 
Balkh, he succeeded, while at Gul- 
ran, in amassing a variety of fresh 
and useful information regarding 
the country between the Oxus and 
the Paropamisus, which we are 
glad to hear is to ‘be supplemented 
by another volume dealing specially 
with this part of the demarcation 
survey from the pen of a member 
of the Commission. 

It is to the Balkh portion of the 
frontier that attention is chiefly 
at this moment directed, since its 
exact position has still to be 
settled by the negotiations which 
are at present pending between 
our Foreign Office and the Govern- 
ment of St Petersburg. And 
there is every reason to believe 
that Balkh will in the future be 
the favourite theatre of Russian 
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intrigue, if not the first scene of 
Russian aggression. Cut off as 
that province is from Cabul, for 
five months at least every year, 
the Ameer’s authority is never very 
potent, and is not infrequently 
altogether repudiated by refrac- 
tory chiefs. Even when we have 
fixed a boundary line to the Oxus, 
our difficulties will only have com- 
menced. Russia will, with justice, 
demand the guarantee of a respon- 
sible power—either the Ameer or 
the British Government—for the 
preservation of good order on the 
Afghan side of the line; and how 
is such order to be secured? As 
we have said, Abdur Rahman 
Khan’s power over his Balkh-Tur- 
kistan subjects is, at its best, but 
limited ; the country is ruled, and 
its tribes influenced, by Khans who 
are ever intriguing and often re- 
belling—who, at the first difficulty 
with the Cabul duréar, or the 
Ameer’s representative in the pro- 
vince, will create a diversion in 
their own favour by seeking Rus- 
sian support, and to whom Rus- 
sian roubles will be ever welcome. 
The Mirs of Maimena have always 
affected more or less independ- 
ence of Cabul, have on several oc- 
casions resisted the Ameer’s forces, 
and have for years been under the 
suspicion of having intrigued with 
the Russian Government of Tur- 
kistan. Now that Russia com- 
mands the ferries on the Oxus, 
and has a recognised position on 
the Balkh borders, her influence 
for fomenting trouble is redoubled. 
On her side of the frontier, guarded 
by military posts, she will be able 
to prevent the Turkomans from 
giving any cause of offence to the 
Ameer’s subjects, except when it 
suits her policy to offer provoca- 
tions—a game which she has hither- 
to played with signal success in 
Central Asia. Her great aim will 
be to find cause for offence on the 
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Afghan side ; and considering the 
unruly character of the Balkh 
Uzbeks, there is every probability 
of her wishes being promptly 

atified. The value of a frontier 
will only be half secured unless 
arrangements are made for pre- 
serving its inviolability, and for 
the due execution of border laws. 
As the British Government has 
aligned the new frontier, it is not 
asking too much of the Ameer that 
it should also be allowed to appoint, 
as Wardens of the Marches, Euro- 
pean officers who will watch the 
course of events, whose presence 
will be a check to the machina- 
tions of emissaries of the Alikhan- 
off type, and who, when a difficulty 
does occur, will be able to put the 
rights of the matter in a reliable 
way before the Foreign Office and 
the Government of India. There 
is another reason why we should 
have British eyes upon the watch 
on the Oxus. Competent military 
authorities have always pointed 
out that India was not less liable 
to menace from Russia, through 
Balkh, than by the way of Herat, 
and the Government of India, from 
recent steps which it has taken, 
would now seem to be more closely 
recognising this fact. 

We have contented ourselves 
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with picking from Lieutenant 
Yate’s valuable book such pieces 
of information as are new and in- 
teresting; but there is a lighter 
side to his narrative, which will 
prevent the reader from being 
wearied with descriptions of arid 
passes andrudeclans. The volume 
is full of incidents connected with 
the adventurous march of the 
Commission ; the ruined forts and 
shrines are made to yield their 
traditions; and the natives are 
sketched with shrewd but genial 
penetration. There is much in 
the book of politics, of the Central 
Asian question in all its phases— 
overmuch we would be tempted 
to say, but for the fresh and 
forcible way Lieutenant Yate has 
of stating his sometimes too im- 
petuous conclusions; and the 
reader will in all probability pre- 
fer the author in his capacity of 
a clever and accurate observer to 
his assumed ré/e of diplomatist. 
His book, however, is by far the 
most valuable contribution that 
has been added to the literature 
of the Russo- Afghan question 
since Sir Henry Rawlinson’s vol- 
ume, and with a little more pruning 
and condensation, it would have 
taken a very high place among 
standard works of recent travel. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE opportunity which Giovanni 
sought of being alone with Cor- 
ona was long in coming. Sister 
Gabrielle retired immediately after 
dinner, and the Duchessa was left 
alone with the two men. Old 
Sarracinesca would gladly have 
left his son with the hostess, but 
the thing was evidently impos- 
sible. The manners of the time 
would not allow it, and the result 
was that the Prince spent the 
evening in making conversation 
for two rather indifferent listeners. 
He tried to pick a friendly quarrel 
with Giovanni, but the latter was 
too absent-minded even to be an- 
he tried to excite the 


noyed ; 
Duchessa’s interest, but she only 
smiled gently, from time to time 
making a remark which was con- 


spicuous for its irrelevancy. But 
old Sarracinesca was in a good 
humour, and he bore up bravely 
until ten o’clock, when Corona 
gave the signal for retiring. They 
were to start very early in the 
morning, she said, and she must 
have rest. 

When the two men were alone, 
the Prince turned upon his son in 
semi-comic anger, and upbraided 
him with his obstinate dullness 
during the evening. Giovanni 
only smiled calmly, and shrugged 
his shoulders. There was nothing 
more to be said. 

But on the following morning, 
soon after six o’clock, Giovanni had 
the supreme satisfaction of instal- 
ling Corona beside him upon the 
driving-seat of his cart, while his 
father and Sister Gabrielle sat to- 
gether behind him. The sun was 


not yet above the hills, and the 
mountain air was keen and fresh; 
the stamping of the horses sounded 
crisp and sharp, and their bells r. 
merrily as they shook their sturdy 
necks and pricked their short ears 
to catch Giovanni’s voice. 

‘*Have you forgotten nothing, 
Duchessa ?’’ asked Giovanni, gath- 
ering the reins in his hand. 

‘* Nothing, thanks. I have sent 
our things on mules — by the 
bridle-path.’’ She smiled invol- 
untarily as she recalled her ad- 
venture, and half turned her face 
away. 

‘* Ah, yes—the bridle-path,”’ re- 
peated Giovanni, as he nodded to 
the groom to stand clear of the 
horses’ heads. In a moment they 
were briskly descending the wind- 
ing road through the town of As- 
trardente; the streets were quiet 
and cool, for the peasants had all 
gone to their occupations two 
hours before, and the children 
were not yet turned loose. 

‘*I] never hoped to have the 
honour of myself driving you to 
Sarracinesca,’’ said Giovanni. ‘It 
is a wild place enough, in its way. 
You will be able to fancy yourself 
in Switzerland,”’ 

‘*] would rather be in Italy.” 
answered Corona. ‘‘I do not care 
for the Alps. Our own mountains 
are as beautiful, and are not in- 
fested by tourists.’’ 

‘* You are a tourist to-day,’’ said 
Giovanni. ‘And it-has pleased 
Heaven to make me your guide.” 

**I will listen to your explana- 
tions of the sights with interest.” 

‘‘It is a reversal of the situa- 
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tion, is it not? When we last 
met, it was you who guided me, 
and 1 humbly followed your in- 
structions. I did precisely as you 
told me.’’ 

‘«« Had I doubted that you would 
do as I asked, I would nct have 
spoken,’’ answered Corona. 

«There was one thing you ad- 


yised me to do which I have not. 


even attempted.”’ 

«¢ What was that ?”’ 

“You told me to forget you. 
I have spent six months in con- 
stantly remembering you, and in 
looking forward to this moment. 
Was I wrong ?”’ 

‘¢ Of course,’’ replied the Duch- 
essa, with a little laugh. “™ You 
should by this time have forgotten 
my existence, They said you were 
gone to the North Pole—why did 
you change your mind-.?”’ 


‘*I followed my load-star. It 


led me from Rome to Sarracinesca 
by the way of Paris. 


I should 
have remained at Sarracinesca— 
but you also changed your mind. 
I began to think you never would.” 

‘‘How long do you think of 
staying up there ?”’ asked Corona, 
to turn the conversation. 

«Just so long as you stay at 
Astrardente,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You 
will not forbid me to follow you to 
Rome ?”’ 

‘‘ How can I prevent you if you 
choose to do it !’’ 

“By a word, as you did be- 
fore.”’ 

““Do you think I would speak 
that word ?’’ she asked. 

**T trust not. Why should you 
cause me needless pain and suffer- 
ing? If it was right then, it is 
not right now. Besides, you know 
me too well to think that I would 
annoy you or thrust myself upon 
you. But I will do as you wish.” 

‘*Thank you,”’ she said, quietly. 
But she turned her dark face to- 
ward him, and looked at him for a 
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moment very gently, almost lov- 
ingly. Where was the use of try- 
ing to conceal what would not be 
hidden? Every word he spoke 
told of his unchanged love, al- 
though the phrases were short and 
simple. Why should she conceal 
what she felt? She knew it was 
a foregone conclusion. They loved 
each other, and she would certainly 
marry him in the course of a year. 
The long-pent-up forces of her 
nature were beginning to assert 
themselves ; she had so long con- 
quered and fought down her nat- 
ural being in the effort to be all 
things to her old husband, to 
quench her growing interest in 
Giovanni, to resist his declared 
love, to drive him from her in her 
widowhood ; but now it seemed as 
though suddenly all obstaces were 
removed. She saw clearly how 
well she loved him, and it seemed 
folly to try and conceal it. As 
she sat by his side she was un- 
boundedly happy, as she had never 
been in her life before: the cool 
morning breeze fanned her dark 
cheeks, and the music of his low 
voice soothed her, while the deli- 
cious sense of rapid motion lent a 
thrill of pleasure to every breath 
she drew. It was no matter what 
she said; it was as though she 
spoke unconsciously. It all seemed 
predestined and foreplanned from 
all time, to be acted out to the end: 
The past vanished slowly as a re- 
treating landscape: as some weary 
traveller, exhausted with the heat 
of the scorching Campagna, slowly 
climbs the ascent towards Tivoli; 
the haven of cool waters, and 
pausing now and then upon the 
path, looks back and sees the 
dreary waste of undulating hillocks 
beneath him gradually seeming to 
subside into adim flat plain, and 
in the far distance the mighty 
domes and towers of Rome, dwin- 
dled to an unreal mirage in the 
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warm haze of the western sky, and 
again advancing, feels the breath 
of the mountains upon him, and 
hears the fresh plunge of the cold 
cataract, till at last, when his 
strength was almost failing, it is 
renewed within him, and the dust 
and the heat of the day’s journey 
are forgotten in the fulness of re- 
freshment,—so Corona d’Astrar- 
dente, wearied out but not worn 
by the fatigues and the troubles 
and the temptations of the past 
five years, seemed suddenly to be 
taken up and borne swiftly through 
the gardens of an earthly paradise, 
where neither care nor temptation 
was, and where, in the cool air of 
a new life, the one voice she loved 
was ever murmuring gentle things 
to her willing ear. 

As the road began to rise higher, 
sweeping round the base of the 
mountain and ascending by even 
gradation upon its southern flank, 
the sun rose higher in the heavens, 
and the locusts broke into their 
summer song among the hedges— 
that even, long-drawn, humming 
sound, so sweet to southern ears. 
But Corona did not feel the heat, 
nor notice the dust upon the way; 
she was in a new state, where such 
things could not trouble her. The 
first embarrassment of a renewed 
intimacy was fast disappearing, 
and she talked easy to Giovanni 
of many things, reviewing past 
scenes and speaking of mutual 
acquaintances, turning the conver- 
sation when it concerned too di- 
rectly Giovanna or herself, yet ever 
and again coming back to that sweet 
ground which was no longer dan- 
gerous now. And at last, at a 
turn in the road, the grim towers 
of ancient Sarracinesca loomed in 
the distance, and the carriage en- 
tered a vast forest of chestnut 
trees, shady and cool after the 
sunny ascent. So they reached 
the castle, and the sturdy horses 
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sprang wildly forward up the last 
incline till their hoofs struck 
noisily upon the flagstones of the 
bridge, and with a rush and a 
plunge they dashed under the 
black archway, and halted in the 
broad court beyond. 

Corona was surprised at the size 
of the old fortress. It seemed an 
endless irregular mass of towers 
and buildings, all of rough grey 
stone, surrounded by battlements 
and ramparts, kept in perfect re- 
pair, but destitute of any kind of 
ornament whatever. It might 
have been even now a military 
stronghold, and it was evident 
that there were traditions of 
precision and obedience within 
its walls which would have done 
credit to any barracks. The dom- 
inant temper of the master made 
itself felt at every turn, and the 
servants moved quickly and silent- 
ly about their duties. There was 
something intensely attractive to 
Corona in the air of strength that 
pervaded the place, and Giovanni 
had never seemed to her so manly 
and so much in his element as 
under the grey walls of his an- 
cestral home. The place, too, was 
associated in history with so many 
events,—the two men, Leone Sarra- 
cinesca the father, and Giovanni, 
stood there beside her, where their 
ancestors of the same names had 
stood nearly a thousand years be- 
fore, their strong dark faces hav- 
ing the same characteristics that 
for centuries had marked _ their 
race, features familiar to Romans 
by countless statues and pictures, 
as the stones of Rome themselves— 
but for a detail of dress, it seemed 
to Corona as though she might 
have been suddenly transported 
back to the thirteenth century. 
The idea fascinated her. The 
two men led her up the broad 
stone staircase, and ushered her 
and Sister Gabrielle into the apart- 
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ments of state which had been 
prepared for them. 

‘¢We have done our best,’’ said 
the Prince, ‘‘but it is long since 
we have entertained ladies at 
Sarracinesca.”’ 

‘It is magnificent !’’ exclaimed 
Corona, as she entered the ante- 
chamber. The walls were hung 
from end to end with priceless 
tapestries, and the stone floor was 
covered with long eastern carpets. 
Corona paused. 

‘You must show us all over 
the castle by-and-by,”’ she said. 

‘Giovanni will show you every- 
thing,’’ answered the Prince. ‘If 
it pleases you, we will breakfast in 
half-an-hour.’” He turned away 


with his son, and left the two 
ladies to refresh themselves before 
the mid-day meal. 

Giovanni kept his word, and 
spared his guests no detail of the 
vast stronghold, until at last poor 
Sister Gabrielle could go no far- 


ther. Giovanni had anticipated 
that she would be tired, and with 
the heartlessness of a lover seek- 
ing his opportunity, he had secret- 
ly longed for the moment when 
she should be obliged to stop. 

“You have not yet seen the 
view from the great tower,’’ he 
said. ‘It is superb, and this is 
the very best hour for it. Are 
you tired, Duchessa?’’ 

‘*No—I am never tired,’’ an- 
swered Corona. 

‘‘Why not go with Giovanni? ’”’ 
Suggested the Prince. ‘‘I will 
stay with Sister Gabrielle, who 
has nearly exhausted herself with 
seeing our sights.’ 

Corona hesitated. The idea of 
being alone with Giovanni for a 
quarter of an hour was delightful, 
but somehow it did not seem al- 
together fitting for her to be 
wandering over the castle with 
him. On the other hand, to re- 
fuse would seem almost an affec- 
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tation: she was not in Rome, 
where her every movement was a 
subject for remark ; moreover, she 
was not only a married woman, 
but a widow, and she had known 
Giovanni for years—it would be 
ridiculous to refuse. 

“‘Very well,” said she. ‘Let 
us see the view before it is too 
late.’’ 

Sister Gabrielle and old Sarra- 
cinesca sat down on a stone seat 
upon the rampart to wait, and 
the Duchessa disappeared with 
Giovanni through the low door 
that led into the great tower. 

‘What a wonderful woman 
you are!’’ exclaimed Giovanni, as 
they reached the top of the wind- 
ing stair, which was indeed broad 
er than the staircase of many 
great houses in Rome. ‘‘You 
seem to be never tired.” 

‘*No—I am very strong,’’ an- 
swered Corona, with a smile. She 
was not even out of breath. 
‘¢What a wonderfnl view!’’ she 
exclaimed, as they emerged upon 
the stone platform at the top of 
the tower. Giovanni was silent 
for a moment. The two stood 
together and looked far out at the 
purple mountains to eastward that 
caught the last rays of the sun 
high up above the shadows of the 
valley; and then looking down, 
they saw the Prince and the sister 
a hundred feet below them upon 
the rampart. 

Both were thinking of the same 
thing; three days ago their meet- 
ing had seemed infinitely far off, 
a thing dreamed of and hoped for 
—and now they were standing 
alone upon the topmost turret of 
Giovanni’s house, familiar with 
each other by a long day’s con- 
versation, feeling as though they 
had never been parted, feeling also 
that most certainly they would 
not be parted again. 

‘‘It is very strange,’’ said Gio- 
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vanni, ‘‘ how things happen in this 
world, and how little we ever 
know of what is before us. Last 
week I wondered whether I should 
ever see you—now I cannot ima- 
gine not seeing you. Is it not 
strange ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Corona, in a 
low voice. 

‘«That yesterday we _ should 
have seemed parted by an _ insur- 
mountable barrier, and that to- 
day ” hestopped. ‘Oh, if to- 
day could only last for ever!’’ he 
exclaimed, suddenly. 

Corona gazed out upon the purple 
hills in silence, but it seemed as 
though her face caught some of 
the radiance of the distant glow, 
and her dark eyes had strange 
lights in them. She could not 
have prevented him from speak- 
ing; she had loosed the bonds that 
had held her life so long; the an- 
chor was up, and the breath of love 
fanned the sails, and gently bore 
the craft in which she trusted out 
to seaward over the fair water. 
In seeing him she had resigned 
herself to him, and she could not 
again get the mastery if she 
would. It had come too soon, but 
it was sweet. 

‘‘And why not?” he said, very 
softly. ‘‘Why should it not re- 
main so for ever—till our last 
breath? Why will you not let it 
last ?”’ 

Still she was silent; but the 
tears gathered slowly in her eyes, 
and welled over and lay upon her 
velvet cheeks like dew-drops on the 
leaves of a soft, dark tulip. Gio- 
vanni saw them, and knew that 
they were the jewels which crowned 
his life. 

‘¢ You will,’’ he said, his broad 
brown hand gently covering her 
small fingers and taking them in 
his. ‘You will—I know that 
you will.”’ 

She said nothing, and 


though 
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at first she made a slight move- 
ment — not of resistance, but of 
timid reluctance, utterly unlike 
herself—she suffered him to hold 
her hand. He drew closer to her, 
himself more diffident in the mo- 
ment of success than he had ever 
been when he anticipated failure; 
she was so unlike any woman he 
had ever known before. Very 
gently he put his arm about her, 
and drew her to him. 

‘« My beloved—at last,’’ he whis- 
pered, as her head sank upon his 
shoulder. 

Then with a sudden movement, 
she sprang to her height, and for 
one instant gazed upon him. Her 
whole being was transfigured in 
the might of her passion: her dark 
face was luminously pale, her lips 
almost white, and from her eyes 
there seemed to flash a blazing 
fire. For one instant she gazed 
upon him, and then her arms went 
round his neck, and she clasped 
him fiercely to her breast. 

‘‘Ah, Giovanni,”’ she cried, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘you do not know what 
love means!”’ 

A moment later her arms 
dropped from him; she turned 
and buried her face in her hands, 
leaning against the high stone 
parapet of the tower. She was 
not weeping, but her face was 
white, and her bosom heaved with 
quick and strong-drawn breath. 

Giovanni went to her side and 
took her strongly in his right arm, 
and again her head rested upon 
his shoulder. 

‘<It is too soon—too soon,” she 
murmured. ‘‘ But how can I help 
it? I love you so that there is no 
counting of time. It seems years 
since we met last night, and I 
thought it would be years before 
I told you. Oh, Giovanni, I am 
so happy! Is it possible that you 
love me as I love you?”’ 

It is a marvellous thing to see 
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how soon two people who love 
each other learn the gentle confi- 
dence that only love brings. A 
few moments later Giovanni and 
Corona were slowly pacing the 
platform, and his arm was about 
her waist and her hand in his. 

‘Do you know,” she was say- 
ing, ‘‘I used to wonder whether 
you would keep your word, and 
never try to see me. The days 
were so long at Astrardente.”’ 

‘‘Not half so long as at Sarra- 
cinesca,’’ he answered. ‘‘I was 
going to call my aqueduct the 
Bridge of Sighs; I will christen 
it now the Spring of Love.’’ 

‘‘T must go and see it to-mor- 
row,’’ said she. 

‘¢ Or the next day i" 

‘¢ The next day! ’’ she exclaimed, 
with a happy laugh. ‘Do you 
think I am going to stay. rT 

‘‘For ever,’’ interrupted Gio- 
vanni. ‘‘ We have a priest here, 
you know,—he can marry us to- 
morrow, and then you need never 
go away.”’ 

Corona’s face grew grave. 

‘‘We must not talk of that yet,’’ 
she said, gently, ‘‘ even in jest.” 

‘‘No; you are right. Forgive 
me,’’ he answered ; ‘‘I forget many 
things—it seems to me I have 
forgotten everything, except that 
I love you.” 

‘‘Giovanni,’’—she lingered on 
the name,—‘‘ Giovanni, we must 
tell your father at once.”’ 

‘* Are you willing I should ?”’ he 
asked, eagerly. 

‘* Of course—he ought to know ; 
and Sister Gabrielle, too. But no 
one else must be told, There must 
be no talk of this in Rome until— 
until next year.”’ 

‘‘We will stay in the country 
until then, shall we not?’’ asked 
Giovanni, anxiously. ‘It seems 
to me so much better. We can 
meet here, and nobody will talk. 
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I will go and live in the town at 
Astrardente, and play the engineer, 
and build your roads for you.” 

‘*T hardly know,’’ said Corona, 
with a doubtful smile. ‘* You 
could not do that. But you may 
come and spend the day once—in 
a week, perhaps.’’ 

‘¢ We will arrange all that,’’ an- 
swered Giovanni, laughing.” ‘If 
you think I can exist by only see- 
ing you once a week—well, you do 
not know me.”’ 

‘¢We shall see,’’ returned Cor- 
ona, laughing too. ‘‘ By the by, 
how long have we been here?’’ 

‘¢T do not know,’’said Giovanni ; 
‘‘but the view is magnificent, is 
it not ?”’ 

‘«¢ Enchanting,” she replied, look- 
ing into his eyes. Then suddenly 
the blood mounted to her cheeks, 
‘¢Oh, Giovanni,’’ she said, ‘‘ how 
could I do it?” 

‘«I should have died if you had 
not,”’ he answered, and clasped her 
once more in his arms. 

‘Come,’ said she, ‘let us be 
going down. It is growing late.” 

When they reached the foot of 
the tower, they found the Prince 
walking the rampart alone. Sister 
Gabrielle was afraid of the even- 
ing air, and had retired into the 
house. Old Sarracinesca faced 
them suddenly. He looked like 
an old lion, his thick white hair 
and beard bristling about his dark 
features. 

‘*«My father,’ said Giovanni, 
coming forward, ‘‘the Duchessa 
d’Astrardente has consented to be 
my wife. I crave your blessing.”’ 

The old man started and then 
stood stock-still. His son had 
fairly taken his breath away, for 
he had not expected the news for 
three or four months to come. 
Then he advanced and took Co- 
rona’s hand, and kissed it. 

‘* Madame,” he said, ‘‘ you have 
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done my son an honour which 
extends to myself and’ to every 
Sarracinesca, dead, living, and to 
come.”’ 

Then he laid Corona’s hand in 
Giovanni’s, and held his own upon 
them both. ~ 

‘God bless you,’’ he said, solemn- 
ly; and as Corona bent her proud 
head, he touched her forehead with 
his lips. Then he embraced Gio- 
vanni, and his joy broke out in 
wild enthusiasm. 

‘«Ha, my children,’”’ he cried, 
‘*there has not been such a couple 
as you are for generations—there 
has not been such good news told 
in these old walls since they have 
stood here. We will illuminate 
the castle, the whole town, in your 
honour—we will ring the bells 
and have a Te Deum sung—we 
will have such a festival as was 
never seen before—we will go to 
Rome to-morrow and celebrate the 
espousal—we will——_”’ 

‘* Softly, padre mio,”’ interrupted 
Giovanni. ‘‘No one must know 
as yet. You must consider * 

‘«Consider what? Consider the 
marriage? Of course we will con- 
sider it, as soon as you please. 
You shall have such a wedding as 
was never heard of—you shall be 
married by the Cardinal Arch- 
priest of Saint Peter’s, by the 
Holy Father himself. The whole 
country shall ring with it.”’ 

It was with difficulty Giovanni 
succeeded in calming his father’s 
excitement, and in recalling to his 
mind the circumstances which 
made it necessary for the present 
to conceal the engagement. But 
at last the old man reluctantly 
consented, and returned to a quiet- 
er humour. For some time the 
three continued to pace the stone 
rampart. 

‘¢ This is a case of arrant cruelty 
to a man of my temper,” said the 
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Prince. ‘‘To be expected to be- 
have like an ordinary creature, 
with grins and smiles and decent 
paces, when I have just heard 
what I have longed to hear for 
years. But I will revenge myself 
by making a noise about it by-and- 
by. I will concoct schemes for 
your wedding, and dream of noth- 
ing but illuminations and decora- 
tions. You shall be Prince of 
Sant’ Ilario, Giovanni, as I was 
before my father died; and I 
will give you the estate outright, 
and the palace in the Corso to 
live in.”’ 

‘Perhaps we might live in 
my palace,”’ suggested Corona. It 
seemed strange to her to be dis- 
cussing her own marriage, but it 
was necessary to humour the old 
Prince. 

‘¢Of course,’’ he said. ‘‘I for- 
got all about it. You have places 
enough to live in. One forgets 


that you will in the end be the 


richest couple in Italy. Ha!” he 
cried, in sudden enthusiasm, ‘‘ the 
Sarracinescas are not dead yet! 
They are greater than ever—and 
our lands here so near together too. 
We will build a new road to 
Astrardente, and when you are 
married you shall be the first to 
drive over it from Astrardente here. 
We will do all kinds of things— 
we will tunnel the mountain !”’ 

‘¢IT am sure you will do that in 
the end,’’ said Giovanni, laughing. 

‘¢Well—let us go to dinner,” 
answered his father. ‘It has 
grown quite dark since we have 
been talking, and we shall be fall- 
ing over the edge if we are not 
careful.”’ 

‘« I will go and tell Sister Gabri- 
elle before dinner,’’ said Corona to 
Giovanni. 

So they left her at the door of 
her apartment, and she went in. 
She found the Sister in an inner 
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room, with a book of devotions in 
her hand. 

‘¢Pray for me, my sister,’’ she 
said, quietly. <‘‘I have resolved 
upona great step. Iam going to 
be married again.’’ 

Sister Gabrielle looked up, and 
a quiet smile stole over her thin 
face. 

“It is soon, my friend,’’ she 
said. ‘It is soon to think of that. 
But perhaps you are right—it is 
the young Prince ?”’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ answered Corona, and 
sank into a deep tapestried chair. 
“Tt is soon, I know-well. But it 
has been long—I have struggled 
hard—I love him very much—so 
much you do not know !”’ 

The Sister sighed faintly, and 
came and took her hand. 

“Tt is right that you should 
marry,”’ she said, gently. ‘* You 
are too young, too famously beauti- 
ful, too richly endowed, to lead the 
life you have led at Astrardente 
these many months.”’ 

‘It is not that,’’ said Corona, 
an expression of strange beauty 
illuminating her lovely face. ‘‘ Not 
that 1am young, beautiful as you 
say, if it is so, or endowed with 
riches--those reasons are nothing. 
It is this that tells me,’’ she whis- 
pered, pressing her left hand to her 
heart. ‘* When one loves as I love, 
it is right.’ 

‘* Indeed it is,’’ assented the good 
Sister. ‘‘And I think you have 
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chosen wisely. When will you be 
married ?’’ 

‘‘Hardly before next summer 
—I can hardly think connectedly 
yet—it has been very sudden. I 
knew I should marry him in the 
end, but I never thought I could 
consent so soon. Oh, Sister Ga- 
brielle, you are so good—were you 
never in love ?”’ 

The Sister was silent, and looked 
away. 

‘* No—of course you cannot tell 
me,’’ continued Corona; “ but it 
is such a wonderful thing. It 
makes days seem like hundreds of 
years, or passin a flash of light, 
in a second. It oversets every 
idea of time, and plays with one’s 
resolutions as the wind with .a 
feather. If once it gets the mas- 
tery of one, it crowds a lifetime of 
pain and pleasure into one day ; it 
never leaves one for a moment. I 
cannot explain love—it is a won- 
derful thing.” 

‘*My dear friend,” said the 
Sister, ‘‘the explanation of love 
is life.” 

‘« But the end of it is not death. 
It cannot be,’’ continued Corona, 
earnestly. ‘‘It must last for 
ever and ever. It must grow 
better and purer and stronger, un- 
til it is perfect in heaven at last: 
but where is the use of trying to 
express such things ?”’ 

‘‘IT think it is enough to feel 
them,’’ said Sister Gabrielle. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The summer season ripened into 
autumn, and autumn again turned 
to winter, and Rome was once more 
full. ‘The talk of society turned 
frequently upon the probability of 
the match between the Duchessa 
d’Astrardente and Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca; and when at last, three 


weeks before Lent, the engagement 
was made know, there was a gen- 
eral murmur of approbation. It 
seemed as though the momentous 
question of Corona’s life, which had 
for years agitated the gossips, was 
at last to be settled: every one had 
been accustomed to regard her 
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marriage with old Astrardente as 
a temporary affair, seeing that he 
certainly could not live long, and 
speculation in regard to her future 
had been nearly as common during 
his lifetime as it was after his death. 
Oné of the duties most congenial 
to society, and one which it never 
fails to perform conscientiously, is 
that judicial astrology whereby it 
forecasts the issue of its neighbour’s 
doings. Everybody’s social horo- 
scope must be cast by the circle of 
five-o’clock-tea-drinking astro-soci- 
ologists, and generally speaking, 
their predictions are not far short 
of the truth, for society knoweth 
its own bitterness, and is uncom- 
monly quick in the diagnosis of its 
own state of health. 

When it was announced that 
Corona was to marry Giovanni after 
Easter, society looked and saw that 
the arrangement was good. There 
was not one dissenting voice heard 


in the universal applause. Corona 


had behaved with exemplary 
decency during the year of her 
mourning—had lived a life of re- 
ligious retirement upon her estates 
in the sole company of a Sister of 
Charity, had given no cause for 
scandal in any way. Everybody as- 
pired to like her—that is to say, to 
be noticed by her ; but with one ex- 
ception, she had caused no jealousy 
or ill-feeling by her indifference, for 
no one had ever heard her say an 
unkind word concerning anybody 
she knew. Donna Tullia had her 
own reasons for hating Corona, 
and perhaps the world suspected 
them ; but people did not connect 
the noisy Donna Tullia, full of ani- 
mal spirits and gay silly talk, with 
the idea of serious hatred, much less 
with the execution of any scheme 
of revenge. 

Indeed Madame Mayer had not 
spent the summer and autumn in 
nursing her wrath against Corona. 
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She had travelled with the old 
countess, her companion, and 
several times Ugo del Ferice had 
appeared suddenly at the watering- 
places that she had selected for 
her temporary residence. From 
time to time he gave her news of 
mutual friends, which she repaid 
conscientiously with interesting 
accounts of the latest scandals, 
They were a congenial pair, and 
Ugo felt that by his constant at- 
tention to her wishes, and by her 
never-varying willingness to accept 
his service, he had obtained a hold 
upon her intimacy which, in the 
ensuing winter, would give hima 
decided advantage over all com- 
petitors in the field. She might 
have married half-a-dozen times, 
and with her fortune she could 
easily have made a very brilliant 
match; she might even perhaps 
have married Valdarno, who was 
very good-natured : but her attach- 
ment to Giovanni, and the expecta- 
tions she had so long entertained 
in regard to him, had prevented her 
from accepting the advances made 
by others; and while she was hesi- 
tating, Del Ferice, by his superior 
skill, had succeeded in making him- 
self indispensable to her— a success 
the more remarkable that, in spite 
of his gifts and the curious popu- 
larity he enjoyed, he was by far the 
least desirable man of her acquaint- 
ance from the matrimonial point of 
view. 

But when Donna Tullia again 
met Giovanni in the world, the re- 
membrance of her wrongs revived 
her anger against him, and the news 
of his engagement to the Astrar- 
dente brought matters to a climax. 
In the excitement of the moment, . 
both her jealousy and her anger 
were illuminated by the light of a 
righteous wrath. She knew, or 
thought she knew, that Don Gio- 
vanni was already married. She 
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had no proof that the present wife 
mentioned in the certificate was 
alive, but there was nothing either 
to show that she was dead. Even 
in the latter case it was a scanda- 
lous thing that he should marry 
again without informing Corona of 
the circumstances of his past life, 
and Donna Tullia felt an inner 
conviction that he had told the 
Duchessa nothing of the matter. 
The latter was such a proud wo- 
man, that she would be horrified 
at the idea of uniting herself to a 
man who had been the husband 
of a peasant. 

Madame Mayer remembered her 
solemn promise to Del Ferice, and 
feared to act without his consent. 
An hour after she had heard the 
news of the engagement, she s-nt 
for him to come to her immediately. 
To her astonishment and dismay, 
her servant brought back word 
that he had suddenly gone to 
This 


Naples upon urgent business. 
news made her pause; but while the 
messenger had been gone to Del 
Ferice’s house, Donna Tullia had 
been anticipating, and going over 
in her mind the scene which would 
ensue when she told Corona the 


secret. Donna Tullia was a very 
sanguine woman, and the idea of 
at last being revenged for all the 
slights she had received worked 
suddenly upon her brain, so that 
as she paced her drawing-room in 
expectation of the arrival of Del 
Ferice, she entirely acted out in 
her imagination the circumstances 
of the approaching crisis, the 
blood beat hotly in her temples, 
and she lost all sense of prudence 
jin the delicious anticipation of 
fviolent words. Del Ferice had 
cruelly calculated upon her temper- 
ament, and he had hoped that in 
the excitement of the moment she 
would lose her head, and irrevoc- 
ably commit herself to him by the 
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betrayal of the secret. This was 
precisely what occurred. On being 
told that he was out of town, 
she could no longer contain herself, 
and with a sudden determination 
to risk anything blindly, rather 
than to forego the pleasure and the 
excitement she had been meditat- 
ing, she ordered her carriage and 
drove to the Palazzo Astrardente. 

Corona was surprised at the un- 
expected visit. She was herself on 
the point of going out, and was 
standing in her boudoir, drawing 
on her black gloves before the fire, 
her black furs lying upon a chair 
at her side. She wondered why 
Donna Tullia called, and it was in 
part her curiosity which induced 
her to receive her visit. Donna 
Tullia, armed to the teeth with 
the terrible news she was about to 
disclose, entered the room quickly, 
and remained standing before the 
Duchessa with a semi-tragic air 
that astonished Corona. 

‘* How do you do, Donna Tul- 
lia?’’ she said, putting out her 
hand. 

‘* I have come to speak to you 
upon a very serious matter,”’ 
answered her visitor, without 
noticing the greeting. 

Corona stared at her for a mo- 
ment, but not being easily discon- 
certed, she quietly motioned to 
Donna Tullia to sit down, and 
installed herself in a chair oppo- 
site to her. 

‘¢I have just heard the news 
that you are to marry Don Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca,’’ said Madame 
Mayer. ‘* You will pardon me the 
interest I take in you; but is it 
true ?”’ 

‘‘It is quite true,’’ answered 
Corona. 

‘¢ It is in connection with your 
marriage that I wish to speak, 
Duchessa. I implore you to re- 
consider your decision.”’ 
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‘“‘And why, if you please ?’’ 
asked Corona, raising her black 
eyebrows, and fixing her haughty 
gaze upon her visitor. 

**T could tell you —I would 
rather not,’’ answered Donna Tul- 
lia, unabashed, for her blood was 
up. ‘*I could tell you — but 1 
beseech you not to ask me. Only 
consider the matter again, I beg 
you. It is very serious. Nothing 
but the great interest I feel in 
you, and my conviction P 

‘* Donna Tullia, your conduct 
is so extraordinary,’ interrupted 
Corona, looking at her curiously, 
‘that I am _ tempted to believe 
you are mad. I must beg you to 
explain what you mean by your 
words.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, no,’’ answered Madame 
Mayer. ‘‘ You do me injustice. I 


am not mad, but I would save you 
from the most horrible danger.”’ 
‘‘ Again, I say, what do you 


mean? I will not be trifled with 
in this way,’’ said the Duchessa, 
who would have been more angry 
if she had been less astonished, but 
whose temper was rapidly rising. 

‘*T am not trifling with you,” 
returned Donna Tullia. ‘I am 
imploring you to think before you 
act, before you marry Don Gio- 
vanni. You cannot think that I 
would venture to intrude upon 
you without the strongest reasons. 
I am in earnest.”’ 

‘¢ Then, in heaven’s name, speak 
out!’’ cried. Corona, losing all 
patience. ‘‘ I presume that if this 
is a warning, you have some 
grounds, you have some accusation 
to make against Don Giovanni. 
Have the goodness to state what 
you have to say, and be brief.’ 

‘¢T will,”’ said Donna Tullia, 
and she paused a moment, her face 
growing red with excitement, and 
her blue eyes sparkling disagree- 
ably. ‘* You cannot marry Don 
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Giovanni,” she said at length, 
‘« because there is an insurmount- 
able impediment in the way.’ 

‘¢ What is it?” asked Corona, 
controlling her anger. 

‘« He is already married !’’ hissed 
Donna Tullia. 

Corona turned a little pale, and 
started back. But in an instant 
her colour returned and she broke 
into a low laugh. 

‘¢ You are certainly insane,” she 
said, eyeing Madame Mayer ‘suspi- 
ciously. It was not an easy mat- 
ter to shake her faith in the man 
she loved. Donna Tullia was dis- 
appointed at the effect she had 
produced. She was a clever woman 
in her way, but she did not under- 
stand how to make the best of the 
situation. She saw that she was 
simply an object of curiosity, and 
that Corona seriously believed her 


” 


_ mind deranged. She was fright- 


ened, and, in order to help herself, 
plunged deeper. 

‘¢ You may call me mad, if you 
please,’”’ she replied angrily. ‘I 
tell you it is true. Don Giovanni 
was married on the roth of June 
1863, at Aquila, in the Abruzzi, 
to a woman called Felice Baldi— 
whoever she may have been. The 
register is extant, and the dupli- 
cate of the marriage certificate. I 
have seen the copies attested by a 
notary. I tell you it is true,’’ she 
continued, her voice rising into a 
harsh treble ; ‘‘ you are engaged to 
marry a man who has a wife—a 
peasant woman—somewhere in the 
mountains.’’ 

Corona rose from her seat and 
put out her hand to ring the bell. 
She was pale but not excited. She 
believed Donna Tullia to be insane, 
perhaps dangerous, and she calmly 
proceeded to protect herself by 
calling for assistance. 

‘¢Either you are mad, or you 
mean what you say,” she said, 
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keeping her eyes upon the angry 
woman before her. ‘* You will 
not leave this house except in 
charge of my physician, if you are 
mad; and if you mean what you 
say, you shall not go until you 
have repeated your words to Don 
Giovanni Sarracinesca himself,— 
no, do not start or try to escape— 
it is of no use. Iam very sudden 
and violent—beware !’’ 

Donna Tullia bit her red lip. 
She was beginning to realize that 
she had got herself into trouble, 
and that it might be hard to get 
out of it. But she felt herself 
strong, and she wished she had 
with her those proofs which would 
make her case good. She was so 
sanguine ot nature that she was 
willing to carry the fight to the 
end, and to take her chance for the 
result. 

‘You may send for Don Gio- 
vanni if you please,’’ she said. ‘I 


have spoken the truth—if he de- 


nies it I can prove it. If I were 
you I would spare him the humi- 
liation———”’ 

A servant entered the room in 
answer to the bell, and Corona in- 
terrupted Donna Tullia’s speech by 
giving the man her orders. 

‘Go at once to the Palazzo Sar- 
racinesca, and beg Don Giovanni 
to come here instantly with his 
father, the Prince. ‘Take the car- 
tiage—it is waiting below.”’ 

The man disappeared, and Co- 
tona quietly resumed her seat. 
Donna Tullia was silent for a few 
moments, attempting to control 
her anger in an assumption of dig- 
nity ; but soon she. broke out afresh, 
being rendered very nervous and 
uncomfortable by the Duchessa’s 
calm manner and apparent indiffer- 
ence to consequences. 

‘‘T cannot see why you should 
exposé yourself to such a scene,” 
sid Madame Mayer presently. 
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‘I honestly wished to save you 
from a terrible danger. It seems 
to me it would be quite sufficient 
if I proved the fact to you beyond 
dispute. I should think that in- 
stead of being angry, you would 
show some gratitude.”’ 

‘*T am not angry,’’ answered 
Corona, quietly. ‘‘I am merely 
giving you an immediate opportu- 
nity of proving your assertion and 
your sanity. 

‘¢ My sanity !”” exclaimed Donna 
Tullia, angrily. ‘‘ Do you seriously 
believe——”’ 

‘‘Nothing that you say,’’ said 
Corona, completing the sentence. 

Unable to bear the situation, 
Madame Mayer rose suddenly from 
her seat, and began to pace the 
small room with short, angry 
steps. 

‘¢ You shall see,”’ she said, fiercely 
—‘‘ you shall see that it is all true. 
You shall see this man’s face when 
I accuse him—you shall see him 
humiliated, overthrown, exposed 
in his villany—the wretch! You 
shall see how. ie 

Corona’s strong voice interrupt- 
ed her enemy’s invective in ringing 
tones. 

‘* Be silent!’’ she cried. ‘In 
twenty minutes he will be here. 
But if you say one word against 
him before he comes, I will lock 
you into this room and leave you. 
I certainly will not hear you.” 

Donna Tullia reflected that the 
Duchessa was in her own house, 
and moreover that she was not a 
woman to be trifled with. She 
threw herself into a chair, and 
taking up a book that lay upon the 
table, she pretended to read. 

Corona remained seated by the 
fireplace, glancing at her from time 
to time. She was strangely in- 
clined to laugh at the whole situ- 
ation, which seemed to her absurd 
in the extreme—for it never cross- 
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ed her mind to believe that there 
was a word of truth in the accus- 
ation against Giovanni. Never- 
theless she was puzzled to account 
for Donna Tullia’s assurance, and 
especially for her readiness to face 
the man she so caluminated. A 
quarter of an hour elapsed in this 
armed silence—the two women 
glancing at each other from time to 
time, until the distant sound of 
wheels rolling under the great gate 
announced that the messenger had 
returned from the Palazzo Sarra- 
cinesca, probably conveying Don 
Giovanni and his father. 

‘Then you have made up your 
mind to the humiliation of the 
man you love? asked Donna 
Tullia, looking up from her book 
with a sneer on her face. 

Corona vouchsafed no answer, 
but her eyes turned towards the 
door, in expectation. Presently 
there were steps heard without. 
She servant entered, and announ- 
ced Prince Sarracinesca and Don 
Glovanni. Corona rose. The old 
rman came in first, followed by his 
son. 

‘¢An unexpected pleasure,’’ he 
said, gaily. ‘‘ Such good luck! 
We were both at home. Ah, 
Donna Tullia, he cried, seeing 
Madame Mayer, ‘‘ how are you?’’ 
Then seeing her face, he added, 
suddenly, ‘‘Is anything the mat- 
ter ?”’ 

Meanwhile Giovanni had en- 
tered, and stood by Corona’s side 
near the fireplace. He saw at 
once that something was wrong, 
and he looked anxiously from the 
Duchessa to Donna Tullia. Co- 
rona spoke at once. 

‘¢ Donna Tullia,’’she said, quiet- 
ly, ‘‘I have the honour to offer 
you an opportunity of explaining 
yourself.” 

Madame Mayer remained seated 
by the table, her face red with 


anger. She leaned back in her 
seat, and half closing her eyes 
with a disagreeabie look of con- 
tempt, she addressed Giovanni. 

‘*T am sorry to cause you such 
profound humiliation,’’ she began, 
‘¢but in the interest of the Duch- 
essa d’Astrardente I feel bound to 
speak. Don Giovanni, do you 
remember Aquila ?”’ 

‘« Certainly,’’ he replied,coolly— 
‘¢T have often been there. What 
of it?”’ 

Old Sarracinesca stared from 
one to the other. 

‘‘What is this comedy?” he 
asked of Corona. But she nodded 
to him to be silent. 

‘¢Then you doubtless remember 
Felice Baldi—poor Felice Baldi,” 
continued Donna Tullia, still gaz- 
ing scornfully up at Giovanni from 
where she sat. 

‘“‘T never heard the name, 
that I can remember.’’ answered 
Giovanni, as though trying to re- 
call some memory of the past. 
He could not imagine what she was 
leading to, but he was willing to 
answer her questions. 

You do not remember that 
you were married to her at Aquila 
on the rgth of June a 

‘¢ |__married ?’’ cried Giovanni, 
in blank astonishment. 

‘¢Signora Duchessa,’’ said the 
Prince, bending his heavy brows, 
‘¢ what is the meaning of all this?” 

‘¢T will tell you the meaning of 
it,’’ said Donna Tullia, in low hiss- 
ing tones, and rising suddenly to 
her feet she assumed a somewhat 
theatrical attitude as she pointed 
to Giovanni, and continued—‘I 
will tell what it means. It means 
that Don Giovanni Sarracinesca 
was married in the church of San 
Bernardino, at Aquila, on the rgth 
of June 1963, to the woman Felice 
Baldi—who is his lawful wife to- 


day, for aught we know the mother 
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of his children, while he is here in 
Rome attempting to marry the 
Duchessa d’Astrardente—can he 
deny it? Can he deny that his 
own signature is there, there in 
the sacristy of the church at 
Aquila to testify against him? 
Can he——”’ 

‘¢ Silence !’’ roared the Prince 
“Silence, woman, or by God in 
heaven I will stop your talking 
for ever!’ He made a step to- 
wards her, and there was a mur- 
derous red light in his black eyes. 
But Giovanni sprang forward and 
seized his father by the wrist. 

‘You cannot silence’ me,”’ 
screamed Donna Tullia. ‘I will 
be heard, and by all Rome. I 
will cry it upon the housetops to 
all the world “ 

‘¢ Then you will precipitate your 
confinement in the asylum of the 
Santo Spirito,’’ said Giovanni, in 
cold, calm ‘You are 
clearly mad.’’ 

‘¢So I said,’’ assented Corona, 
who was nevertheless pale, and 
trembling with excitement. 

‘* Allow me to speak with her,” 
said Giovanni, who, like most 
dangerous men, seemed to grow 
cold as others grew hot. Donna 
Tullia leaned upon the table, 
breathing hard between her closed 
teeth, her face scarlet. 

‘¢Madame,”’ said Giovanni, ad- 
vancing a step and confronting 
her, ‘you say that I am married, 
and that I am contemplating a 
monstrous crime. Upon what do 
you base your extraordinary as- 
sertions ?”’ 

‘‘Upon attested copies of your 
marriage certificate, of the parish 
register where your handwriting 
has been seen and recognised. 
What more would you have ?”’ 

‘“‘It is monstrous!’’ cried the 
Prince, advancing again. ‘‘It is 
the most abominable lie ever con- 
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cocted ! My son married without 
my knowledge, and to a peasant! 
Absurd ! 

But Giovanni waved his father 
back, and kept his place before 
Donna Tullia. 

‘*I give you the alternative of 
producing instantly those proofs 
you refer to,’’ he said, ‘‘ and which 
you certainly cannot produce, or 
of waiting in this house until a 
competent physician has decided 
whether you are sufficiently sane 
to be allowed to go home alone.”’ 

Donna Tullia hesitated. She 
was in a terrible position, for Del 
Ferice had left Rome suddenly, 
and the papers were somewhere in 
his house, she knew not where, 
nor how to get at them. It was 
impossible to imagine a situation 
more desperate, and she felt it as 
she looked round and saw the pale 
dark faces of the three resolute 
persons whose anger she had thus 
roused. She believed that Gio- 
vanni was capable of anything, but 
she was astonished at his extraor- 
dinary calmness. She _ hesitated 
for a moment. 

‘That is perfectly just,’’ said 
Corona. ‘‘If you have proofs, you 
can produce them. If you have 
none you are insane.”’ 

‘‘T have them, and I will pro- 
duce them before this hour to- 
morrow,’’ answered Donna Tullia, 
not knowing how she should get 
the papers, but knowing that she 
was lost if she failed to obtain 
them. 

‘‘Why not to-day—at once?”’ 
asked Giovanni, with some scorn. 

‘<Tt will take twenty-four hours 
to forge them,’’ growled his father. 

‘*You have no right to insult 
me so grossly,’’ cried Donna Tullia. 
‘¢ But beware—I have you in my 
power. By this time to-morrow 
you shall see with your own eyes 
that [ speak the truth. Let me 
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go,” she cried, as the old Prince 
placed himself between her and 
the door. 

‘¢] will,’’ said he. ‘‘ But before 
you go, I beg you to observe that 
if between now and the time you 
show us these documents you 
breathe abroad one word of your 
accusation, I will have you 
arrested as a dangerous lunatic, 
and lodged in Santo Spirito ; and 
if these papers are not authentic, 
you will be arrested to-morrow 
afternoon on a charge of forgery. 
You quite understand me?’’ He 
stood aside to let her pass. She 
laughed scornfully in his face, and 
went out. 

When she was gone the three 
looked at each other, as though 
trying to comprehend what had 
happened. Indeed, it was beyond 
theircomprehension. Coronalean- 
ed against the chimneypiece, and 
her dark eyes rested lovingly upon 
Giovanni. No doubt had ever 
crossed her mind of his perfect 
honesty. Old Sarracinesca looked 
from one to the other for a mo- 
ment, and then, striking the palms 
of his hands together, turned and 
began to walk up and down the 
room. 

‘*In the first place,’’ said Gio- 
vanni, ‘‘at the time she speaks 
of I was in Canada, upon a shoot- 
ing expedition, with a party of 
Englishmen. It is easy to prove 
that, as they are all alive and well 
now, so far as I have heard. 
Donna Tullia is clearly out of 
her mind.” 

‘« The news of your engagement 
has driven her mad,”’ said the old 
Prince, with a grim laugh. ‘It 
is a very interesting and romantic 
case.”’ 

Corona blushed a little, and her 
eyes sought Giovanni’s, but her 
face was very grave. It was a 
terrible thing to see a person she 
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had known so long becoming 
insane, and for the sake of the 
man she herself so loved. And 
yet she had not a doubt of Donna 
Tullia’s madness. It was very sad; 

‘*I wonder who could have put 
this idea into her head,’’ said Gio- 
vanni, thoughtfully. ‘It does not 
look like a creation of her own 
brain. I wonder, too, what ab- 
surdities she will produce in the 
way of documents. Of course 
they must be forged.’ 

‘«¢ She will not bring them,’’ re. 
turned his father, in a tone of 
certainty. ‘*We shall hear to. 
morrow that she is raving in the 
delirium of a brain-fever.’’ 

‘*Poor thing!’’ exclaimed Co- 
rona. ‘‘It is dreadful to think 
of it.” 

‘Tt is dreadful to think that 
she should have caused you all 
this trouble and annoyance,’’ said 
Giovanni, warmly. ‘‘ You must 


have had a terrible scene with her 


before we came. What did she 
say?” 

‘¢Just what she said to you. 
Then she began to rail against you; 
and I sent for you, and told her 
that unless she could be silent I 
would lock her up alone until you 
arrived. Soshe sat down in that 
chair, and pretended toread. But 
it was an immense relief when you 
came!” 

‘¢ You did not once believe what 
she said might possibly be true?” 
asked Giovanni, with a loving look. 

‘1? How could you ever think 
it !’’ exclaimed Corona. Then she 
laughed, and added, ‘‘ But of course 
you know that I would not.” 

‘*Indeed yes,’ he answered. 
‘*It never entered my head.”’ 

‘¢ By-the-by,’’ said old Sarracin- 
esca, glancing at the Duchessa’s 
black bonnet and gloved hands, 
‘¢ you must have been just ready 
to go out when she came—we must 
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not keep you. I suppose that 
when she said she would bring her 


proofs to-morrow at this hour, she 
meant she would bring them here. 
Shall we come to-morrow, then? 

«‘ Yes—by all means,” she an- 
swered. ‘*Come to breakfast at 
one o'clock. I am alone, you 
know, for Sister Gabrielle has in- 
sisted upon going back to her com- 
munity. But what does it matter 
now?” 

‘¢ What does it matter ?’’ echoed 
the Prince. ‘‘ You are to be mar- 
ried so soon. I really think we 
can do as we please.” He gener- 
ally did as he pleased. 

The two men left her, and a few 
minutes later she descended the 
steps of the palace and entered 
her carriage, as though nothing 
had happened. 

Six months had passed since she 
had given her troth to Giovanni 
upon the tower of Sarracinesca, 
and she knew that she loved him 
better now than then. Little had 
happened of interest in the interval 
of time, and the days had seemed 
long. But until after Christmas 
she remained at Astrardente, busy- 
ing herself constantly with the im- 
provements she had already begun, 
and aided by the councils of Gio- 
vanni. He had taken a cottage of 
hers in the lower part of her village, 
and had fitted it up with the few 
comforts he judged necessary. In 
this lodging he had generally spent 
half the week, going daily to the 
palace upon the hill and remaining 
for long Rours in Corona’s society, 
studying her plans and _ visiting 
with her the works which grew 
beneath their joint direction. She 
had grown to know him as she 
had not known him before, and 
to understand more fully his man- 
ly character. He was a very 
resolute man, and very much in 
earnest when he chanced to be 
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doing anything ; but the strain of 
melancholy which he _ inherited 
from his mother made him often 
inclined to a sort of contemplative 
idleness, during which his mind 
seemed preoccupied with absorbing 
thoughts. Many people called his 
fits of silence an effectation, or 
part of his system for rendering 
himself interesting ; but Corona 
soon saw how real was his abstrac- 
tion, and she saw also that she 
alone was able to attract his atten- 
tion and interest him when the fit 
was upon him, Slowly, by a grad- 
ual study of him, she learned what 
few had ever guessed, namely, that 
beneath the experienced man of 
the world, under his modest man- 
ner and his gentle ways, there 
lay a powerful mainspring of am- 
bition, a mine of strength, which 
would one day exert itself and 
make itself felt upon his surround- 
ings. He had developed slowly, 
feeding upon many experiences of 
the world in many countries, his 
quick Italian intelligence compre- 
hending often more than it seemed 
to do, while the quiet dignity he 
got from his Spanish blood made 
him appear often very cold. But 
now and again, when under the 
influence of some large idea, his 
tongue was loosed in the charm of 
Corona’s presence, and he spoke 
to her, as he had never spoken to 
any one,of projects and plans which 
should make the world move. She 
did not always understand him 
wholly, but she knew that the 
man she loved was something more 
than the world at large believed 
him to be, and there was a thrill 
of pride in the thought which de- 
lighted her inmost soul. She, too, 
was ambitious, but her ambition 
was all for him. She felt that 
there was little room for common 
aspirations in his position or in 
her own. All that high birth, and 
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wealth, and personal consideration 
could give, they both had abun- 
dantly, beyond their utmost wishes ; 
anything they could desire beyond 
that must lie in a larger sphere of 
action than mere society, in the 
world of political power. She her- 
self had had. dreams, and enter- 
tained them still of founding some 
great institution of charity, of 
doing something for her poorer 
fellows. But she learned by de- 
grees that Giovanni looked further 
than to such ordinary means of 
employing power, and that there 
was in him a great ambition to 
bring great forces to bear upon 
great questions for the accomplish- 
ment of great results. The six 


months of her engagement to him 
had not only strengthened her love 
for him, already deep and strong, 
but had implanted in her an un- 
changing determination to second 
him in all his life, to omit noth- 
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ing in her power which could assist 
him in the career he should choose 
for himself, and which she regarded 
as the ultimate field for his extra- 
ordinary powers. It was strange 
that, while granting him everything 
else, people had never thought of 
calling him a man of remarkable 
intelligence. But no one knew 
him as Corona knew him ; no one 
suspected that there was in him 
anything more than the traditional 
temper of the Sarracinesca, with 
sufficient mind to make him as 
fair a representative of his race 
as his father was. 

There was more than mere love 
and devotion in the complete se- 
curity she felt when she saw him 
attacked by Donna Tullia; there 
was already the certainty that he 
was born to be above small things, 
and to create a sphere of his own 
in which he would move as other 
men could not. 
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THE REVOLUTION. 


‘‘ THE greatest glory of a building 
js not in its stones nor in its gold. 
Its glory is in its Age, and in that 
deep sense of voicefulness, of stern 
watching, of mysterious sympathy, 
nay, even of approval or condemna- 
tion, which we feel in walls that 
have long been washed by the pass- 
ing waves of humanity. It is in 
their lasting witness against men, 
in their quiet contrast with the 
transitional character of all things, 
in the strength which, through the 
lapse of seasons and times, and the 
decline and birth of dynasties, and 
the changing of the face of the 
earth, and of the limits of the sea, 
maintains its sculptured shapeli- 
ness for a time insuperable, con- 
nects forgotten and following ages 
with each other, and half con- 
stitutes the identity, as it concen- 
trates the sympathy, of nations ; 
it is in that golden stain of time 
that we are to look for the real 
light, and colour, and preciousness 
of architecture ; and it is not until 
a building has assumed this char- 
acter, till it has been intrusted 
with the fame and hallowed by the 
deeds of men, till its walls have 
been witnesses of suffering and its 
pillars rise out of the shadows of 
death, that its existence, more last- 
ing as it is than that of the natural 
objects of the world around it, can 
be gifted with even so much as these 
possess of language and of life.”’ 

So far Mr Rankin. 

Scotland was singularly rich in 
early masterpieces of Christian art. 
Thirteen cathedrals, as well as a 
vast number of churches attached 
to the monastic establishments, 


had been erected between Kirkwall 
and Whithorn, between Iona and 
St Andrews. Scotland might be 
the poorest and rudest country in 
Europe, but its churches were as 
spacious, as massive, as splendidly 
decorated, as the temples of Italy 
or France; and the nation was 
justly proud of these noble build- 
ings. The medieval minster was 
not built in a day; the solid walls 
had been slowly raised while gen- 
eration after generation of pious 
worshippers passed away like the 
leaves; architect had succeeded 
architect—each impressing his own 
personality, the genuine artistic 
feeling of his own time, upon tower 
and column, upon arch and but- 
tress. The variety, the intricacy, 
the subtle contrasts of the majestic 
pile, upon which, after so many 
years, the last carven stone had 
been laid, could not but stir such 
feelings as are experienced in the 
presence of great natural. marvels; 
for here too the hand of man had 
ceased to be felt. The Cathedral 
of Elgin was ‘‘ noble and beautiful, 
the mirror of the land and the fair 
glory of the realm;’’ but the 
cathedrals of St Andrews and 
Aberdeen, of Glasgow and Dun- 
blane, were just as famous. In 
the Abbey of Dunfermline ‘‘ three 
sovereign princes with all their 
retinue’’ could be lodged; yet 
Melrose, Paisley, and Aberbro- 
thick were, we are told, second 
to none. ‘The sound of the great 
bells of Kirkwall could be heard 
across the stormy firth by the 
dwellers on the mainland; Chan- 
onry was the northern Wells,—an 
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architectural gem of extraordinary 
purity and finish. Nor was their 
impressive beauty of design and 
execution their only title to regard. 
In a rude age, the sanctity which 
attached to the monastic buildings 
served in a measure to protect them 
from violence ; and they had be- 
come in course of time the public 
museums and the public libraries, 
where the most venerable relics— 
the historical records and title- 
deeds of the nation—had been 
deposited. Many of them, besides, 
had been intimately associated 
with the most memorable events 
in the national history. The 
Scottish kings had been crowned 
at Scone; they had been buried 
at Melrose and Iona. Before the 
high altar of Cambuskenneth the 
Scottish nobles had sworn fealty 
to Bruce. There, too, the first 
Scottish Parliament had been held. 
The Charterhouse of Perth had 


been founded by the accomplished 
author of ‘The King’s Quair’; 
Dunfermline was the shrine of the 


sainted Margaret. On their in- 
ternal decoration, moreover, the 
wealth of priest and noble had 
been freely spent. The sacra- 
mental vestments were marvels of 
rich embroidery ; the most delicate 
art of the workers in silver and 
gold had been lavished upon the 
sacred vessels. Articles of price- 
less value—reliquaries, albs, chas- 
ubles, copes, cibories, crosses, 
chandeliers, lamps, censers, or- 
gans, pictures, statues—had been 
ungrudgingly devoted tothe service 
of God. With much that was 
meretricious and much that was 
puerile, it might yet be said with 
confidence that in these august 
sanctuaries of the medieval Cathol- 
icism, the deepest and most imag- 
inative expression of the national 
life was to be found. 

Knox landed at Leith on the 
2d of May 1559; and within a 
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month of his coming, many of 
the noblest churches in Scotland 
had been utterly wrecked. His 
progress was marked by ruin and 
devastation ; it was like the track 
of an avenging angel. The zigzag 
of the lightning is not more de- 
structive. From Perth to Cupar; 
from Cupar to Crail, St Andrews, 
and Lindores; then by Scone, 
Stirling, and Linlithgow to Edin- 
burgh,—the ‘‘ fiery besom’’ which 
had been seen in the sky, and 
which had presaged ruin and dis- 
aster, swept across the land. The 
slighter and more delicate fabrics 
were cast down; when the time- 
stained, weather-beaten mass of 
lichened stone—rising like a nat- 
ural rock above the surrounding 
hovels —successfully defied pick 
and axe, crowbar and hammer, 
the windows were smashed, the 
statues defaced, the interior 
gutted. It cannot be said, per- 
haps, that much was taken away, 
—vandalism rejoices rather in 
havoc than in spoil; and on the 
fires which they kindled with the 
precious wood whereon the pains 
of hell and the glories of paradise 
had been carved with untiring 
devotion and illimitable industry, 
manuscripts of unknown antiquity, 
missals illuminated by Flemish 
and German artists, the registers 
of the Church, the records of the 
State, the sacred vestments, the 
holy vessels, were indiscriminately 
heaped. A blind rage and fury 
had taken possession of the de- 
stroying army; and a handful of 
fanatics—on the march from 
Perth to Edinburgh, Spottiswoode 
says, ‘* they passed not three hun- 
dred men in all ’’—destroyed in a 
month the most precious heirlooms 
of a people. Among the churches 
that were wrecked or defaced 
while the iconoclastic fever lasted 
were those of St Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, Dunblane, Dunkeld, Dun- 
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fermline, Aberbrothick, Kelso, 
Kilwinning, Lesmahagow, Lin- 
dores, Perth, Balmerino, Cupar, 
Crossraguel, Paisley, Stirling, Cam- 
buskenneth, St Ninians, and Scone. 
It was pitiful wastefulness,—hard- 
ly to be justified by the plea that 
it was only a reprisal, or by that 
other plea urged by the Reformers, 
—‘* We, perceiving how Satan in 
his members, the antichrist of our 
time, cruelly doth rage,’’ and res- 
olute that no deceitful truce be 
patched up with ‘‘dumb dogges 
and horned bishops,’’ here—once 
and for all—make any terms of 
accord, which ‘* politic heads” 
might devise, now and in all time 
coming, impossible 

Knox arrived at Perth on the 
roth of May, and on the r1th the 
devastation began. After a ser- 
mon by the Reformer in St John’s 
Church—‘* that thundering sermon 
against idolatry’’—a priest, ‘to 


declare his malapert presumption,”’ 
opened up a glorious tabernacle 
that stood upon the high altar. 
Such a proceeding was, of course, 
intolerable ; and certain godly men 


who had remained behind—the 
rest had gone to dinner—having 
first stoned the priests, proceeded 
‘‘to put hands to the said taber- 
nacle, and to all other monuments 
of idolatry.’’ This they did with 
such dispatch, that before the 
‘*rascal multitude’’ had dined, the 
business was finished. The rascal 
multitude finding themselves anti- 
cipated at St John’s, proceeded 
‘‘without deliberation” to the 
Black and Grey Friars, and then 
to the Charterhouse—a building 
of ‘‘a wondrous cost and great- 
ness.’’ Thereafter ‘‘ the common 
people began to seek some spoil ’”’ 
(which they found in abundance— 
such scandalous puncheons of salt 
beef!—such sheets, blankets, and 
beds as no Earl in Scotland had 
better!); but the earnest pro- 
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fessors sought only to abolish the 
places and monuments of idolatry, 
in which they were so busy and 
labourious that, within two days, 
only the bare walls of these great 
religious foundations remained. 

At Crail, at Anstruther, and at 
St Andrews, the Reformation re- 
peated itself in exactly the same 
fashion. Knox’s sermon at Crail, 
in which he invited his hearers 
either to die as men or to live 
victorious, was followed by an 
attack upon the church—the audi- 
ence being so moved that they im- 
mediately pulled down all the 
altars and images in the town. 
At St Andrews, in like manner, 
the discourse on the purgation of 
the Temple being finished, the 
provost and bailies did thereupon 
agree to remove all monuments 
of idolatry, ‘‘ which also they did 
with expedition.”” The Cathedral 
Church was sacked, and the monas- 
teries of the Black and Grey 
Friars razed to the ground. The 
‘‘reformation’’ of the monks of 
Lindores took place about the 
same time,—‘‘ their altars over- 
thrown, their idols, vestments of 
idolatry, and mass-books burnt in 
their ain presence,’’—to the great 
contentment of the Reformer. 
‘¢Q that my heart could be thank- 
ful for the superexcellent benefit 
of my God! The long thirst of 
my wretched heart is satisfied in 
abundance ; for now forty days 
and more hath my God used my 
tongue to the manifestation of His 
lory.”’ 

Emboldened by the support they 
had received, the Congregation, 
with Knox in their midst, began 
their march upon Edinburgh. They 
paused for a day at Perth,—the 
scene of the earliest reformation, — 
and spent their leisure not unpro- 
fitably. The Abbey and Palace of 
Scone, the most venerable monu- 
ments in Scotland, were within 
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easy reach. By a curious fatality, 
the rascal multitude, in spite of 
the restraint of Knox’s presence, 
were again in the mood for mis- 
chief. ‘‘So was the Abbey and 
Palace appointed to saccage; in 
the doing whereof they took no 
long deliberation, but committed 
the whole to the merciment of fire.’’ 
At Stirling the churches were 
purged, the monasteries wrecked, 
the Abbey of Cambuskenneth cast 
down. The like was done the 
third day after at Linlithgow. At 
Edinburgh, where Lord Seton was 
provost, ‘‘a man without God, 
without honesty, and often times 
without reason,’’ some preparation 
_ had been made for the protection 
and defence of the monasteries ; but 
on the approach of the Congrega- 
tion Seton deserted his charge,— 
leaving, as Knox remarks, ‘the 
spoil to the poor, who had,’ he 
continues, ‘* made havoc of all such 
things as was moveable before our 
coming, and had left nothing but 
bare wall, yea, not so much as door 
or window ; wherethrough,”’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ we were the less troubled 
in putting order to such places.”’ 

It has been maintained that the 
Congregation was not responsible 
for these excesses. Neither Knox 
nor the Lords, it appears, were to 
blame,—the ‘‘rascal multitude,”’ 
whom they were unable to control, 
being the real culprit. Though it 
is true that the Reformer professes 
on one occasion to be ashamed of 
his followers, the plea is not ten- 
able, and cannot be admitted. The 
connection between a sermon by 
Knox and an act of destructive 
vandalism was as invariable as a 
natural law. The devastation, in- 
deed, was the logical development 
of his policy of ‘‘ Thought.” If 
the nests were pulled down, the 
rooks would not return. If the 
religious houses were dismantled, 
if the churches were desecrated, if 
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the monuments of idolatry were 
defaced, any risk of reconciliation 
with ‘‘the pestilent prelates and 
their shavelings ’’ would be averted. 
That was his policy, and it was the 
policy which, long after the occur- 
rence of the first violent outbreak 
of popular passion, was deliberately 
adopted by the responsible leaders 
of the movement. The Charter- 
house was sacked on 11th May 
1559; the Act for the demolition 
of cloisters and abbey churches was 
the work of the Convention which 
met at Edinburgh in May 1561. 
The execution of the Act was in- 
trusted to the lay Lords; and, 
while neither Argyll nor the Prior 
of St Andrews can be accused of 
slackness, the Earl of Glencairn, 
by the prompt destruction of Pais- 
ley, Crossraguel, and Kilwinning, 
appears to have secured the hon- 
ours, of the day. The main in- 
cidents of the campaign of 1561 
have been very ‘vividly described by 
Spottiswoode: ‘* Thereupon en- 
sued a pitiful vastation of churches 
and church-buildings throughout 
all the parts of the realm; for 
every one made bold to put to 
their hands, the meaner sort imi- 
tating the example of the greater 
and those who were in authority. 
No difference was made, but all 
the churches were either defaced 
or pulled to the ground. The 
holy vessels, and whatever else 
men could make gain of—timber, 
lead, and bells—were put to sale. 
The very sepulchres of the dead 
were not spared. The registers 
of the church and _bibliotheques 
were cast into the fire. In a word, 
all was ruined; and what had 
escaped in the time of the first 
tumult, did now undergo the com- 
mon calamity ; which was so much 
the worse, that the violences com- 
mitted at this time were coloured 
with the warrant of public au- 
thority.” 
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The poverty of Protestant Scot- 
land in sacred buildings ‘‘ whose 
walls have long been washed by 
the passing waves of humanity,” 
is sufficiently accounted for by 
these deplorable incidents. It has 
recently been urged, indeed, that 
not only are ruins, and especially 
Gothic ruins, fragrant with wall- 
flower and mantled with ivy, ex- 
tremely attractive (as if Knox 
and his followers in casting down 
churches had designed merely to 
gratify the taste for the pictur- 
esque which a later age might 
develop), but that the ancient 
churches have suffered more from 
the ignorant neglect of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
than from the angry iconoclasm of 
the sixteenth. The argument of 
course is in one sense valid; but 


in one sense only—for it must not 
be forgotten that the state of feel- 
ing which allowed the minsters 


to crumble away without remons- 
trance or remorse was directly due 
to the teaching of the Reformers. 
The stones in many cases may not 
have been actually dislodged by 
Knox or Glencairn ; but the people 
had been taught that these were 
the synagogues of Satan in which 
‘‘Baal’s shaven sort’’ had _prac- 
tised their abominations ; and the 
deserted building came to be re- 
garded not only with pious dislike 
but with superstitious horror. The 
popular fancy associated the kirk- 
yard where the ‘auld Papists’’ 
were buried with the pranks of 
hobgoblins and the witches’ mid- 
night revel: to the ploughman 
hurrying along after dark with 
averted eye the place became ‘‘un- 
canny’’; and in course of time the 
rank growth of thistles and nettles 
formed a natural barrier which 
few cared to cross. Then came 
the troopers of Cromwell—as de- 
structive in their grim deliberate 
fashion as Knox’s passionate van- 
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dals; the wind blew, the rain 
beat, and now one comely frag- 
ment, now another, came down 
with a crash which startled the 
village. This is the history of 
more than one of the vast edifices 
which yet later on, when the lands 
round about were enclosed, served 
as quarries for the farmers’ dikes; 
but if the devout Catholic senti- 
ment, the profound feeling of awe 
and reverence which the house of 
God inspired, had not been wan- 
tonly disturbed, such a history 
could not have been written. 
Some of the preachers came to 
see that they had made an enor- 
mous mistake; Knox himself con- 
fessed, the year before his death, 
that the barns and ‘‘sheep-cots”’ 
—for they were little better— 
in which public worship had been 
held since the demolition of the 
abbeys, were scandalously unfit for 
such a purpose. 

To return. After the march 
on Edinburgh there was a pause. 
The iconoclastic passion had ex- 
hausted its first force; the wave 
had spent itself. The Congrega- 
tion could not maintain the posi- 
tion it had taken, and was ulti- 
mately compelled to fall back, the 
Hamiltons upon Glasgow, Ruth- 
ven and the others upon Stirling 
and Perth. The Regent took ad- 
vantage of the respite to fortify 
Leith; and Leith as a base of 
action for her troops, as well as 
a city of refuge for herself, was 
invaluable. The Protestant Lords, 
alarmed by the rapidity with which 
the works were pushed on, angrily 
demanded what she meant? Her 
answer was not wanting in dignity 
and pathos. ‘‘ And like as a small 
bird being pursued will provide 
itself some nest, so her Grace could 
do no less in case of pursuit, but 
provide some sure retreat for her- 
self and her company.’’ Then she 
spoke rather bitterly of their deal- 
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ings with the English Queen,— 
their disloyalty to their native 
sovereign. The Lords, however, 
were rude and dogged; they were 
not men to be touched by any 
graces of style or felicity of ap- 
peal; and apprehending that the 
peril was imminent, they again 
called their retainers to arms and 
advanced on the capital. But 
after several weeks’ skirmishing, 
having failed to make any impres- 
sion upon the walls of Leith, they 
became disheartened, their force 
melted away, and in spite of a 
sermon from Knox and an earnest 
appeal from Maitland (who had 
now joined them), they deter- 
mined to return to Stirling. They 
had ventured some weeks before 
in a solemn assembly to depose 
the Regent; Knox had _ been 
called in; the Old Testament had 
been ransacked, and the preced- 
ents duly considered. It appeared 
that in deposing of princes, God 
did not always use His immediate 
power, but sometimes used other 
means which His wisdom thought 
good and justice approved. ‘‘ As 
by Asa He removed Maacha His 
own mother from honour and 
authority which before she had 
brooked; by Jehu He destroyed 
Joram and the whole posterity of 
Achab; by diverse others He had 
deposed from authority those whom 
before He had established by His 
own word.” This daring act, this 
deliberate defiance of the sover- 
eign authority, had at the moment 
been received by acclamation by 
the citizens of Edinburgh; but 
the citizens of Edinburgh were as 
fickle as they were fierce; and 
on the 6th of November the dis- 
credited allies left the capital at 
midnight amid the gibes and jeers 
of the inconstant populace. ‘‘ The 
dispiteful tongues of the wicked 
railed upon us, calling us traitors 
and heretics; every one provoked 


others to cast stanes at us. One 
cried, ‘Alas that I might see !’— 
another ‘ Fye, advertise the French, 
and we shall help them now to 
cut the throats of these heretics.’ 
So were the cogitations of many 
hearts revealed. For we would 
never have believed that our 
natural countrymen and women 
could have wished our destruction 
so unmercifully, and have so re- 
joiced in our adversity. God 
move their hearts to repentance !” 
On this as on many other occa- 
sions, the Reformers had to con- 
fess sorrowfully that ‘‘the hearts 
of the people were against the pro- 
fessors.”” These manifestations of 
popular disfavour were, to Knox 
especially, peculiarly galling. 

At Stirling Knox resumed the 
interrupted discourse; the text 
was taken from the _ eightieth 
Psalm: ‘*O God of hosts, turn us 
again; make Thy face to shine, 
and we shall be saved ;’’ and the 
sermon itself rings like martial 
music. By its stirring and pierc- 
ing eloquence, its confident appeal 
to the Eternal, ‘‘ the minds of 
men began wondrouslie to be 
erected ;’’ and at its close a 
momentous resolution was taken, 
—momentous to Scotland, to Eng- 
land, to Europe. ‘‘In the end it 
was concluded that William Mait- 
land should pass to London to 
expone our estate and condition 
to the Queen and Council.”’ 

Sadler was the stormy-petrel of 
Scottish politics, and it was of evil 
omen that he was again at Ber- 
wick. It was now November, and 
we have seen (from the Regent’s 
letter) that during the autumn 
months informal communications 
had passed between the insurgent 
Lords and the English Court. 
Cecil was eager to take advan- 
tage of the opening; but Eliza- 
beth hesitated. The deposition of 
sovereigns by their subjects was 
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not at all to her taste. It might 
grow dangerous if it became a 
habit, and the infection spread. 
The moderate party in Scotland 
had been overborne by the fanat- 
ical Calvinistic faction ; and, con- 
stitutionally cautious, she detested 
fanaticism nearly as much as she 
detested Calvinism. The Revolu- 
tion so far had been the handi- 
work of Knox; and Knox she 
hated. The Congregation had 
shown no capacity for political 
organisation ; inflated with spir- 
itual pride, they had been arro- 
gantly confident in _ prosperity, 
and helplessly incapable in defeat. 
Were these the allies on whose 
firmness and constancy she could 
rely,—these ‘‘ men of butter,’’ as 
Alva called the Reformers? But 
Cecil was urgent, and Elizabeth, 
“greater than man, less than wo- 
man,’’ caring for her safety more 
than for her scruples, never al- 
lowed her feminine antipathies to 
override her masculine common- 
sense. Sadler was the confidant 
of the English Council; and, with 
anxious instructions to deal warily, 
he was despatched to Berwick to 
reconnoitre and report. 

One initial difficulty presented 
itself—With whom was he to 
treat? What envoy from an in- 
surgent faction would be welcomed 
at Greenwich or Westminister? 
Knox was the real leader: the 
Lords not being ready writers, he 
seems at first to have conducted, 
under the nom de plume of Sin- 
clair (his mother’s name), nearly 
the whole correspondence,—‘‘ in 
twenty-four hours I have not four 
or five to natural rest, and ease of 
this wicked carcass;’’ but Knox 
was out of the question. One 
sometimes wishes that Elizabeth 
and Knox had met; the interview, 
it cannot be doubted, would have 
formed a lively, possibly a stormy, 
episode in the History of the Re- 
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formation. The mere sound of his 
name drove Elizabeth wild. The 
‘¢ Monstrous Regiment of women ”’ 
was an unpardonable affront, which 
she had not forgotten, and which 
she never forgave. He had made 
a clumsy effort to apologise; but 
an apology from Knox was very 
like a sound rating from another 
man; and the maladroit letter 
which he wrote—judiciously sup- 
pressed by Cecil—would only have 
increased her choler. A prophet 
charged to announce the judg- 
ment of the Lord occupies « diffi- 
cult position when he has to own 
that he has made a mistake: and 
it was hardly to be expected that 
a retreat in such circumstances 
should have been graciously or 
gracefully executed. When he 
told Cecil that, ‘‘ being overcome 
with iniquity ’’—‘‘a traitor to God, 
and worthy of hell’’—*‘ ye have 
followed the world in the way of 
perdition and shall taste of the 
same cup that politic heads have 
drunken before you,’’ he did not 
mean to be rude; and Cecil, who 
could estimate prophetical warn- 
ings at their true value, probably 
did not mind. But when he was 
required to signify to his haughty 
and passionate mistress that, al- 
though ‘‘contrar to nature and 
without her deserving’’ (seeing 
that she had ‘‘ declined from Jesus 
Christ in th@day of His battle’), 
she had been raised to the throne 
of England, yet if she would con- 
fess that ‘‘the extraordinary dis- 
pensation of God’s great mercy had 
made that lawful to her which 
both nature and God’s law did 
deny unto all women,”’ her author- 
ity would be provisionally ad- 
mitted, the prudent Minister felt 
that it was time to interpose. 
Sadler was warned to keep the 
truculent prophet well out of sight. 
‘¢ Of all others, Knox’s name, if it 
be not Good-man’s, is most odious 
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here; and therefore I wish no 
mention of him hither;”! and 
Cecil’s own impatience with these 
ill-timed admonitions fsund ex- 
pression in a characteristic reply: 
‘¢Maister Knox, Maister Knox! 
Non est masculus neque foemina, 
omnes enim, ut ait Paulus, unum 
sumus in Christo Jesu. Bene- 
dictus vir qui confidit in Domino; 
et erit Dominus fiducia ejus.’’ 

The adhesion of Maitland chang- 
ed the whole aspect of affairs. It 
gave the conduct of the revolu- 
tionary movement to a skilled and 
trained diplomatist; but it did 
more. So long as he remained 
with the Regent, it might be taken 
as an assurance that she had not 
broken with, or been deserted by, 
the moderate reforming party. 
When the Queen’s Secretary, on 
the other hand, went over to the 
rebels, it was a significant declara- 
tion that French soldiers and for- 
eign ecclesiastics had rendered a 
policy of conciliation hopeless. 
Maitland had no sympathy with 
either extreme ; but he was forced 
to make his choice. Practical 
statesmen cannot be unduly finical. 
They must not cling with fastidious 
tenacity to what they hold to be 
the best. In this imperfect world 
it is seldom the best way that suc- 
ceeds—only the second-best; and 
the second-best must be accepted 
as the line on whiéh social and 
political movement of any kind is 
possible. Maitland, besides, was 
already, as I have said, a familiar 
figure at the English Court. He 
had acquired, or was to acquire, a 
personal ascendancy over Elizabeth 
which even Cecil never possessed. 
Elizabeth bore with Cecil because 
she could not help herself; but 
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the puritanic quality of his mind, 
and the puritanic flavour of his 
speech, were always distasteful to 
her, and she sneered irreverently 
at her faithful Secretary and ‘¢ his 
brothers in Christ.’’ She was a 
bit of a pagan, and so was Mait- 
land ; and the gallant address and 
gay wisdom of ‘the flower of the 
wits of Scotland ’’ were relished 
by her to the last. Knox admits 
that in his mission the Secretary 
‘‘travailed with no less wisdom 
and faithfulness than happy suc- 
cess ;’’ and the Convention of Ber- 
wick—an English fleet in the 
Firth of Forth under Winter, an 
English army before Leith under 
Lord Grey—was the first-fruits of 
his diplomacy. 

Enough has been written about 
the siege of Leith and the Treaty 
of Edinburgh ; yet it is interesting 
to watch, from such a coign of van- 
tage as Sadler occupied during 
these anxious months, the game 
that was being played ; and I may 
briefly note some of the more strik- 
ing incidents recorded day by day 
in the voluminus correspondence 
that has been preserved. Berwick 
was the point on which the roads 
from Newcastle, Carlisle, and Edin- 
burgh converged ; and though lying 
close to the turbulent Border coun- 
try, its strong English garrison, as 
well as the easy communication it 
enjoyed both by land and sea, alike 
with England and Scotland, made 
it a place of the first importance, 
especially when war was imminent, 
or intrigue rife. The dull and 
peaceful life which Sadler and Nor- 
folk appear to have led while the 
negotiations with Lethington were 
in progress contrasts curiously with 
the organised anarchy which pre- 





1 This was written on the 31st October; on the 3d of November he returns to 


the subject,—*Surely I 
here.” 
Lethington’s services became available. 


like not Knox’s audacity. ‘ 
A more adroit envoy was obviously needed; and at this very time 


His writings do no good 
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yailed, and the constant strife 
which was being waged, outside 
the walls. ‘It is more than thirty 
years ago,’’ Sadler wrote to Cecil, 
«since I had some understanding 
of this frontier, and yet did I never 
know it in such disorder; for now 
the officer spoileth the thief, and 
the thief robbeth the true man, and 
the true men take assurance of the 
thieves that they shall not rob 
them, and give them yearly rent 
and tribute for the same.’’ There 
was much complaint of the delay 
and negligence of the ‘‘ posts”’ ; 
yet letters either from the Council 
at London or from the Lords at 
Stirling appear to have arrived 
daily. The fortress of Berwick 
was built above the Tweed, where 
the salt water mingles with the 
fresh, and commanded a_ wide 
sweep of land and sea. ‘‘ This 


morning is past by here a great 
ship in which it is supposed that 


the Frenchman is.’’ ‘‘I would to 
God ye had been more forward in 
time. There is passed by here 
eleven sails in sight, which we take 
to be French.”’ ‘‘ Hourly we look 
for the arrival of the ships.”’ ‘‘ This 
day there is passed by here twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight sail of ships ; 
we are in good hope that it is the 
ordnance, which will much avail.” 
“Because the way and passage 
through Lothian is very difficile, 
we have sent the Laird of Brun- 
stone by Carlisle.’’ ‘‘ The treasure 
could not be carried but in carts, 
for which the country serveth not. 
This was in pence, two pence, and 
old Testones. For God’s sake send 
itin gold or new silver.’”’! These 
slight homely touches serve to 
Vitalise the scene: we can see the 
anxious envoys of Elizabeth in the 
chilly Border town (‘‘Our winds 
here being rather winter winds 
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than summer winds,’’ Norfolk 
writes as late as 15th May) watch- 
ing the white sails of the craft that 
crept along the coast, or the gleam 
of the Border spears. 

The spring of 1560 must have 
been unusually late; but 1559 had 
also been a backward year. On the 
8th September Balnaves arrived at 
Berwick, when it transpired that 
the Reformers had been hindered 
by the lateness of the harvest,—as 
the destruction of the standing 
corn, which could not have been 
avoided in the event of a rising, 
would have turned the people 
against them. Alexander White- 
law followed on the 29th with the 
information that the Congregation 
were unable to meet until 15th 
October,—‘‘ they could appoint no 
shorter day, as their harvest by 
reason of foul weather is far behind, 
and not a quarter done.” 

The interest of the winter and 
spring centered in Maitland. His 
mission to England was regarded 
by Sadler and Norfolk, as well as 
by Randolph and Cecil, as of su- 
preme importance. The English- 
men at Berwick had had, it must 
be confessed, a difficult part to 
play. While solemnly assuring 
the Regent that Elizabeth was her 
very good friend, they were secretly 
to encourage and succor the rebels. 
Arran was smuggled across the 
Border with a forged passport pre- 
pared by Cecil, in which he was 
described as ‘‘M. de Beaufort, a 
gentlemen of our good brother the 
French King’s, sent into Scotland 
to our good sister the Queen Dow- 
ager.”’ The Congregation were told 
that they should ‘‘ devise such ways 
whereby they might be helped by 
us, and yet we to remain in peace 
as we do ;’’ Sadler was to lend them 
money secretly, taking the bonds 





1 Letters from Sadler and Norfolk, 27th Sept., 19th Dec. 1559, 7th Jan., 20th 


Jan., 18th April 1560. 
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in his own name, ‘‘so that the 
Queen should not be a party 
thereto ;’’ the money was to be in 
French crowns, ‘‘ for if it be in 
any English coin, it will be the 
sooner suspected from whom they 
have it.’’ Despite of every pre- 
caution the perfidy got wind, and 
Cecil had to warn his “brothers 
in Christ ’’ to be more circumspect, 
—‘‘of all others,’’ he adds con- 
temptuously, ‘‘of all others, these 
Scots be the openest men _ that 
be.”” But the harder the lying, 
the more unctuous the language. 
‘¢ And so I took my leave, praying 
Almighty God to make you the 
instrument of His true honour, 
against Anti-Christ, the perpetual 
enemy of His dear Son, our Sav- 
iour Christ.’’ No writer of legiti- 
mate comedy could have ventured 
upon so broad or farcial a cun- 
trast; and yet, as I have said 
before, the men were perfectly 
sincere. It is difficult to define 
with precision the moral and men- 
tal characteristics of the duplicity 
which deceives itself; but what- 
ever term we may select to de- 
signate their double-dealing, we 
cannot justly, I think, call it 
hypocricy. 

It became obvious, however, be- 
fore the winter was far advanced, 
that the show of neutrality could 
not be preserved much longer, and 
that a decisive step one way or 
other would require to be taken. 
So Lethington’s movements were 
closely scanned, and his coming 
eagerly awaited. There were a 
number of false alarms. Ran- 
dolph, writing on gth November 
from Stirling, informed Sadler that 
Maitland had received his despatch, 
and would be at Berwick within 
eight days at furthest. But a 
week passed and he did not arrive. 
Sadler began to fancy that he had 
gone by the West Marches,—the 
Carlisle route, where the Maxwells 
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were strong, being then deemed the 
safest. A few days later, however, 
he wrote to Cecil that Lethington 
was certainly coming, for whose 
secret conveyance to Court, by the 
coast-road, he would provide what 
was necessary. ‘‘ Things must 
rest awhile until you see what he 
bringeth. The Lords wait for his 
answer.’’ On the 21st the envoy 
was still en route. ‘* Lethington 
and Randolph will be here as soon 
as wind and weather will serve. 
Nothing is known till Lethington 
come, whom we look for hourly. 
We shall send Captain Randall 
back in the boat that brings him.” 
On the 22d there is ‘‘ continual 
expectation of Lethington’s ar- 
rival;’’ and on the 23d ‘ Leth- 
ington is still hourly looked for; 
he is supposed to be detained 
by the Regent’s death, of which 
the brute continueth. The wind 
hath served so well, he should 
otherwise have been here.’’ Then 
in a letter from Randolph the de- 
lay was explained,—they had been 
detained by Arran’s sickness, who 
for four days was ‘‘sore troubled” 
(whether it had been bodily or 
mental ‘‘trouble’’ does not appear; 
the taint of insanity may have be- 
gun to show itself), and on the 
24th they landed at Holy Island. 
‘‘On Thursday last, Lethington 
and Randolph arrived at Holy 
Island, and when the night came 
we received them secretly into the 
castle here.’’ Maitland, who frank- 
ly admitted to Sadler that without 
an English army the contest was 
hopeless, left for London before 
daybreak of the 25th. 

The negotiations proceeded rap- 
idly; but Maitland’s instructions 
were not sufficiently definite, and 
Melville went back to Scotland 
to ascertain the resolution of the 
Lords on certain points, taking 
with him a letter from Maitland to 
Sadler, the seal of which—a serpent 
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entwined round a cross placed upon 
a skull between the letters R. P. 
—is still unbroken. The Council, 
however, did not wait for Melville’s 
return; Winter’s ships were in 
readiness, and on the 23d of De- 
cember the fleet sailed. Cecil was 
unusually elated. ‘‘Our ships be 
on the seas, God speed them !— 
God give you both good night, for 
Iam almost asleep (12 P. M.)’’ But 
the wind was contrary. So late as 
the 6th of January, there had been 
no tidings of them at Berwick, and 
the rumour ran that they had been 
driven back. ‘‘ The messenger from 
the Lords, with the double of Leth- 
ington’s articles has arrived. He 
was eight days on the sea, and could 
not land till yesternight, which he 
did at Holy Island with much dif- 
ficulty and danger. No news of 
Mr Winter, which would be great 
comfort.’ Winter in fact did not 
reach the Forth till the afternoon 
of the 22d, when he had been four 
weeks at sea,—even for that age 
an unusually protracted voyage. 
Lethington remained in London 
till the middle of February, in con- 
stant communication with Cecil, 
whose confidence heentirely gained. 
He had engaged to meet the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Commissioners at 
Berwick, and he brought with him 
a cordial letter from Elizabeth’s 
Secretary. ‘*Good Mr Sadler, you 
have known this bearer, the Laird 
of Lethington, but I here have had 
great profit of him, finding him to 
be both wise, honest, and constant. 
I pray you let him receive your 
friendly entertainment, with some 
addition for my sake. God send 
us a good end of your ministerial 
labours. Time serveth all turns, 
and loss of time loseth all good 


things.’’! Lethington was the first 
to arrive. ‘‘ Yesternight,’’ Norfolk 
wrote on the morning of the 24th, 
‘¢ arrived here the Laird of Lething- 
ton, and at the same instant came 
also the Master of Maxwell from 
Carlisle; but the rest of the Lords 
which come by sea are not yet 
arrived, by reason that the winds 
are contrary.’”’ The letter, how- 
ever, was not sealed when the Scot- 
tish deputies appeared. ‘‘One of 
the Queen’s Majesty’s ships named 
the Falcon is arrived here in -the 
haven-mouth, with the Lord James. 
and the rest of ‘the Lords of Scot- 
land, for whom we have presently 
sent out boats to bring them to 
land.”” The Convention of Berwick 
was duly signed and sealed, among 
the rest by ‘‘ William Maytlande 
of Lethingtoun, younger.”’ Mait- 
land immediately returned to Lon- 
don, where he remained for some 
weeks. ‘Because they require 
certain promises under the great 
seal, they have determined to send 
the Lord of Lydington to be a 
humble suitor to herGrace. Surely 
we find them grave and discreet 
men, unwilling to promise more 
than they can perform ;’’ and ready 
to acknowledge that without Eng- 
lish aid they were unable to resist 
the French. About ¢ha¢ there could 
now be no doubt. It abundantly 
appears from the report of the con- 
ferences that in attempting to sub- 
vert the established government 
and the established religion, the 
Congregation had undertaken a 
task beyond its strength. 

Even against a _ considerable 
English army, the handful of 
French made a _ gallant stand. 
‘¢ The Scots can scale no walls; ”’ 
but on this occasion the taunt 





1Lethington had written to Sadler from London on 11th January, thanking him 
for his services, “Ye have enterit my haill nation in obligation to you; and I 
hope it shall prove at length ye have also weill deservit of your awin country. 
I look for the Queen’s final answer and my despatch to-morrow; quilk obtenen [ 
will make speed towards you. Cecil is writing. I am in good hope.” 
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might have been directed with 
equal justice against their allies. 
The ill-success was attributed to 
the incapacity of Lord Grey, who, 
it was insinuated, might lead a 
troop of horse, but was not fit for 
so great a command. Norfolk, 
who was very sore at the mis- 
carriage, and who had expressed 
himself strongly against the gene- 
ral’s mistaken tactics in the con- 
duct of the siege, was forced to 
offer a doubtful apology to his col- 
league: ‘‘ Grey is nowise to blame 
except it be for that he has not his 
wits, and memory faileth him.” 
The tenacity with which the 
French clung to their rotten walls 
was quite unlooked for. Elizabeth 
had expected a holiday promen- 
ade, an easy ‘‘ walk over; ”’ and it 
seemed now that the enterprise 
might prove costly in more senses 
than one. Conscientious were re- 


inforced by parsimonious scruples. 


She began to repent. She had 
listened to evil counsels. Cecil’s 
advice had led her astray. Cecil, 
for his part, was not anxious to 
prolong a war which was hardly 
justified by the usages of nations, 
and which, if prolonged, might 
involve larger issues than he cared 
_ to raise. If the French would 

leave the Scots to settle their own 
affairs, the English army wonld be 
withdrawn. The extreme men, 
the fanatical visionaries who had 
dreams of a new Republic, a Ciz- 
itas Dei, a theocracy in Church and 
State, inveighed bitterly against 
the terms of the treaty; but they 
were forced to give way. Cecil 
himself came down to Edinburgh, 
where, with Maitland’s assistance, 
he succeeded in bringing the vari- 
ous factions to an accord. 

The French Commissioners were 
reasonable enough; they even a- 
greed to an article affecting Mary’s 
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title to the English succession, 
which was clearly outside their 
commission, and which was sub- 
sequently the occasion of endless 
controversy; the impracticable 
preachers were the difficulty. No 
official records of the claims they 
urged has been preserved; but it 
is plain that Cecil’s patience was 
severely tried by their unreason- 
ableness. At one time he was 
almost tempted to leave them to 
fight it out among themselves,— 
‘we have to deal with so crooked 
and subtle a nation,”’ he exclaimed, 
impatiently, unconsciously repeat- 
ing the words which Sadler had used 
twenty years ago. Some of the 
Lords, indeed, ‘‘to the hazard of 
their lives and land,’’ would listen 
to reason; but the preachers and 
the fanatical leaders of the Con- 
gregation were stubborn as mules. 
‘*] find the Lord of Lethington 
disposed to work the minds of the 
nobility to anything that your 
Majesty shall determine. He is 
of most credit here for his wit,” 
(or policy, as we would say), ‘“‘ and 
almost sustaineth the whole bur- 
den of government.” ‘‘ We find 
a great commodity in the Lord 
James and the Lord Lethington, 
who be well content to follow our 
opinions in everything. Surely 
the Lord James is a gentleman of 
great worthiness.’’ Two days later 
the prospect had not brightened. 
‘¢ Our travail, and especially mine, 
is more with the Lords of Scot- 
land than with the French. I find 
some so deeply persuaded in the 
matter of religion as nothing caf 
persuade them that may appear to 
hinder it. My Lord of Lething- 
ton, whose capacity and credit 1s 
worth six others, helpeth much 
in this, or else surely I see folly 
would hazard the whole.”’! 
Maitland’s moderation was all 





1Cecil, 19th, 23d and 25th June 1560. 
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the more welcome, because he had 
at first been inclined to hold that 
a premature and inconclusive peace 
would be injurious. He had made 
Lady Cecil’s acquaintance when in 
London, and a close friendship had 
sprung up between them. In more 
than one letter to her the distrust 
of *‘communications”’’ is forcibly 
accentuated. But he had come to 
see that any violent disturbance 
of the existing polity would be of 
doubtful advantage. The Dow- 
ager’s discernment had not been 
at fault when she said that though 
the Congregation at first did rise 
for matters of religion, they after- 
wards shot at another mark; and 
Balnaves candidly admitted to Sad- 
ler that the mark they shot at was, 
as he phrased it, ‘‘an alteration of 
the state and authority.’’ Cecil, 
who in the privacy of his study 
was ready to argue that the Crown 
of England had a just and un- 


feigned title to the superiority of 


Scotland, and that the French 
Queen, as Queen of Scots, owed 
homage to the Queen of England, 
was much too discreet to proclaim 
such a doctrine from the housetops. 
The line that he took in public was 
to suggest that if Mary declined to 
accept the reforms which were pro- 
posed by the nobility, the govern- 
ment should be intrusted to the 
next heirs; and that if she should 
refuse to recognise the Hamiltons, 
then—but I must use his own 
words—‘‘ It is apparent that Al- 
mighty God is pleased to transfer 
from her the rule of the kingdom 
for the weal of it’”—a rapid and 
daring feat of logic. But if it 
came to be a conflict between the 
tival houses there could be little 
doubt—Maitland must have felt 
that the great majority of the 
people—the temporary irritation 
against France having subsided— 
would prefer a Stuart to a Ham- 
ilton, the historic family to the 
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family of an upstart. If Eliza- 
beth, indeed, could have been per- 
suaded to accept Arran, an alli- 
ance which placed a Scottish noble 
upon the English throne might 
have proved an acceptable solution 
of the puzzle. But Maitland knew 
that Arran was a violent half- 
witted lad, in whom the hereditary 
incapacity had developed into spe- 
cific mental disease ; and he knew, 
moreover, that the shrewd Eliza- 
beth rated him at his true value. 
Such a marriage would certainly 
never take place; and even as a 
marriage de convenance was hardly 
perhaps to be desired. Then there 
was the Prior of St Andrews— 
Mary’s brother—who was supposed 
to aspire to the Crown, and whose 
name at least had been included in 
the list of possible claimants. Of 
the Lord James we shall hear 
much hereafter; here it is enough 
to say that Margaret Erskine (who 
was carried off by James the Fifth 
on the very morning of her mar- 
riage with Douglas of Lochleven— 
so the story ran) was alleged by 
some to be the King’s lawful wife. 
Maitland might possibly have pre- 
ferred the Lord James; but, upon 
the whole, he appears to have 
arrived at the conclusion that a 
provisional government in Mary’s 
name was in the meantime the 
more prudent alternative, and that, 
till public opinion was more ma- 
tured, and the public mind better 
informed, any fundamental altera- 
tion of the ‘‘state and authority” 
should be delayed. Maitland was 
not an idealist ; for him the vision- 
ary republic had no attractions ; 
but in the present mood of the 
populace it was extremely probable 
that some grotesque scheme of 
government might be adopted. It 
was better, therefore, to wait; and 
another consideration may have 
had its weight. The Queen of 
France could never be Queen of 
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Scots; she might keep the name, 
but the power would remain with 
the Scottish Executive Council: on 
the other hand, Francis was feeble 
and ailing; and by-and-by Mary 
might be able—a free woman, no 
longer entangled by foreign ties— 
to return to her native land. 

The faction which had been eager 
for political as well as religious 
change had, however, little reason 
to complain. The French Com- 
missioners, indeed, would not 
meddle with ‘‘religion,’’—dropping 
it like a hot potato, which was 
sure to burn whoever touched it; 
but they consented to the meeting 
of a Parliament in which the need- 
ful reforms might be deliberately 
considered. Of this Parliament 
the advanced party gained, as 
might indeed have been expected, 
complete control. The legality of 
its composition was open to excep- 
tion (the whole of the lesser gentry 
of Fife and the Lothians attached 
to the Congregation were present 
in a compact body—an entire in- 
novation undoubtedly upon con- 
stitutional practice), and the Con- 
servative party refrained from any 
act of participation which could 
afterwards be construed as an ad- 
mission that it had been lawfully 
summoned or was lawfully con- 
stituted. The Earl of Athol, Lord 
Somerville and Lord Borthwick 
declared that they would believe 
as their fathers had believed be- 
fore them; but with no formal 
protest, and with hardly a reclaim- 
ing voice, the ancient Church was 
abolished. 

The Parliament was opened by 
Maitland, who took the place which 
Huntly, conveniently detained at 
home by ‘‘ an infirmity in his leg,”’ 
should have occupied. The address 
of the ‘‘ harangue-maker,’”’ as the 
Scots called the Speaker of their 
Parliament, was modest and re- 
strained. ‘Silence being com- 
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manded, the Lord of Lidingtop 
began his oration. He excused his 
insufficiency to occupy that place, 
He made a brief discourse of things 
past, and of what necessity men 
were forced to for the defence of 
their country, what remedy and 
support it pleased God to send 
them in the time of their neces. 
sity, how much they were bound 
heartily to acknowledge it and to 
requite it. He took away the per. 
suasion that it was in many men’s 
minds who held back, and who 
wrongly supposed that other things 
were meant than those that were 
attempted. He advised the Estates 
to lay all local affections aside, and 
to lend themselves wholly to the 
true service of God and of their 
country. He urged them to re 
member in what state Scotland 
had been of long time for lack of 
government and exercise of justice. 
He exhorted them to mutual amity 
and hearty friendship, and to live 
with one another as members of 
one body. He prayed God long to 
maintain this peace and amity be- 
tween sovereign princes, and espe 
cially betwixt the realms of Eng- 
land and Scotland in the fear of 
God; and so ended.’’ The pur 
pose of the speech was obvious: 
it was a studiously moderate ap- 
peal to the moderate men in either 
camp; an appeal to the men of 
order as against the men of an- 
archy; an appeal to the men of 
common-sense as against the men of 
dreams and visions. Whether the 
proceedings of the Parliament were 
in accord with Maitland’s real 
sentiments, we are not expressly 
informed. He was well aware 
that a radical reconstruction of the 
ecclesiastical polity would be de- 
manded, and so far as existing 
institutions were indefensible, he 
was anxious that they should be 
radically reformed. Beyond this 
he was not prepared to go. A 
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theocracy headed by Knox was 
just as distasteful to him as a 
theocracy headed by Beaton or 
Hamilton. It has sometimes oc- 
curred to me that the expedient, by 
which the preachers were diverted 
from the preparation of a scheme 
of civil and ecclesiastical polity 
until Parliament had been dis- 
solved, was devised by Maitland. 
For Christianity, as a system of 
doctrine, Lethington, it is plain, 
cared not at all. He was not 
an unbeliever. In Scotland, in 
the sixteenth century, the man 
who had ventured to suggest 
even tentatively, that God was 
a ‘“bogle of the nursery,” would 


have been stoned to death. But 
Maitland, who understood Knox’s 
foibles, was well aware that the 
preparation of a Confession of 
Faith, of a compendious manual 
of doctrinal theology, of a series of 
speculative propositions on the re- 


lations between God and man, was 
a temptation which the Reformers 
could not resist. It was a duty 
which, on the slightest provocation, 
they would ‘‘ gladly undertake.” 
There was no end of ticklish prac- 
tical questions requiring the most 
delicate handling; if, while these 
were in course of solution, the 
preachers could be induced to enter 
the thorny theological labyrinth, 
might it not be well? Might it not 
be attended with advantage to all 
concerned? That Maitland at- 
tached no particular sanctity to 
the articles of belief which were 
then formulated is clear enough; 
he was ready to throw them over- 
board without even a pretence of 
reluctance: if Elizabeth, he told 
Cecil, would only specify those 
that she disliked (for a Calvinistic 
Confession stank in her nostrils), 
he would have them recast without 
delay. Knox’s Confession is a 
singular document,—weak and dis- 
ingenuous when it attempts to de- 
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fine the grounds on which an autho- 
ritative Protestant creed can be 
constructed ,—‘‘ the Notes by which 
the true Church is discerned from 
the false,’’—weak, that is to say, 
on the logical and argumentative 
side, it rises into that impressive 
eloquence, that intense emotional 
fervour and force of spiritual ex- 
pression, of which Knox was a 
master, when it treats of the as- 
surance of faith, of the immortality 
of the soul, of the resurrection of 
the body. ‘In the general judg- 
ment there shall be given to every 
man and woman resurrection of 
the body. For the sea shall give 
up her dead, the earth these that 
be therein enclosed ; yea, the Eter- 
nal, our God, shall stretch out His 
hand on the dust, and the dead shall 
arise incorruptible, and that in the 
substance of the self-same flesh that 
every man now beareth, to receive, 
according to their works, glory or 
punishment. For such as now de- 
light in vanity, cruelty, filthiness, 
superstition, or idolatry, shall be 
adjudged to the fire unquenchable, 
in which they shall be tormented 
for ever, as well in their own 
bodies as in their souls, which now 
they give to serve the devil in all 
abomination. But such as con- 
tinue in well-doing to the end, 
boldly professing the Lord Jesus, 
we constantly believe that they 
shall receive glory, honour, and im- 
mortality, to reign forever in life 
everlasting with Christ Jesus, to 
whose glorified body all his elect 
shall be made like, when he shall 
appear again in judgment, and 
shall render up the kingdom to 
God his Father, who then shall 
be, and ever shall remain, in all 
things, God blessed for ever.’’ This 
is the poetry of theology: its 
science may be contemptible and 
incredible; but the broad moral 
truth that death is the wages of 
sin has never been more forcibly 
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expressed or intensely realised. 
Upon the whole, Maitland appears 
to have done his best, where civil 
rights and civil interests were in- 
volved, to restrain the impetuous 
fanaticism of the Assembly. He 
did not always succeed ; it is diffi- 
cult to believe, for instance, that 
he approved of the Act which made 
the celebration of the most solemn 
and indispensible rite of the Catho- 
lic Church punishable with death. 
A statute which provided that no 
persons should say mass, or hear 
mass, or be present thereat, under 
the pain of confiscation of their 
goods and punishment of their 
bodies for the first fact, banish- 
ment out of the realm for the 
second fact, and death for the third 
fact,—that was a statute which 
Lethington certainly did not draw. 
It was coined in another mint,— 
it bears the unmistakable impress 
of another hand. It was the work 
of the man who cast out ‘the 
monuments of idolatry,’’ and com- 
mitted the abbeys to ‘‘ the merci- 
ment of the fire.”’ 

Even at this early period the 
friction between Knox and Mait- 
land, between the inspired pro- 
phet of the Lord and the tolerant 
scholar of the renaissance, had de- 
clared itself. Maitland’s irony 
had the same effect on Knox that 
the red flag of a matador has on 
a bull. It was so deft, so keen, 
so incisive, that it touched him 
before he was aware. He mani- 
fests a quite unusual air of help- 
lessness while this agile foe dances 
round him,—pricking him before 
and behind, on this side and on 
that. He devotes a copious and 
entirely original comminatory ser- 
vice to Maitland;—the mocker 
(he is prophetically assured) will 
suffer for his ‘*‘ mockage,’’ here and 
hereafter, in this world and in the 
next. I have said that the Re- 


formed preachers were extraordi- 
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narily sensitive,—resenting with 
more than papal authoritativeness 
the most innocent badinage di- 
rected against themselves or their 
office. But Maitland’s shafts 
went home. He was not a jester 
only: the light play of his wit 
masked serious conviction and de- 
liberate policy. Though the pro- 
phet who can interpret the ob- 
scure oracles of the Most High is 
not as a rule oppressed with humil- 
ity, it cannot be said that Knox 
was vainer than his brethren. It 
was no doubt, however, rather 
mortifying to learn that the Sec- 
retary of State, instead of being 
impressed by the special and vehe- 
ment application of the prophet 
Haggeus, had shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and treated the discourse 
with undisguised and unbecoming 
levity,—‘‘ We mon now forget 
ourselves, and bear the barrow to 
build the houses of God;” or to 
have been told to his face that 
the Book of Discipline, the schcme 
of Church government which had 
been so anxiously prepared, was a 
‘* devout imagination.’’ It is clear 
that these speeches stung Knox to 
the quick ; and the reason is plain. 
Had they come from another man, 
they would have meant little; 
coming from a keen and liberal 
thinker like Maitland, they were 
significant of much. They were 
the first notes of adverse criticism, 
—the earliest intimation that the 
severe ecclesiastical regimen which 
the Reformers intended to pre- 
scribe would not be accepted with- 
out remonstrance, and that the 
affirmation of their claim to bind 
and to loose on earth and in 
heaven, as the Pope of Rome be- 
fore them had bound and loosed, 
would not be readily granted. 
The papal jurisdiction had been 
abolished because its spiritual pre- 
tensions had become intolerable ; 
it is amusing, if rather saddening, 
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to reflect that the first business of 
the leaders of the infant society 
was to construct an elaborate form 
of—excommunication. ! 

The provisional settlement which 
had been arrived at, the interim 
modus vivendi in politics and re- 
ligion, could not possibly have 
been permanent. What the fu- 
ture had in store for Scotland, sup- 
posing that the French king had 
lived, we can only conjecture. 
But all was changed in a day by 
the death of the feeble Francis. 
The Reformers made ‘‘ merry” 
over the sufferings of Mary Stu- 
art’s husband, as they had made 
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‘*merry’’ over the sufferings of 
Mary Stuart’s mother. ‘‘ Lo! the 
potent hand of God from above 
sends unto us a wonderful and 
most joyful deliverance; for un- 
happy Francis, husband to our 
sovereign, suddenly perisheth of a 
rotten ear—that deaf ear that 
never would hear the truth of 
God.’”’ The exultation was prem- 
ature; the merriment was _ short- 
lived. The death of Francis 
restored the daughter of James 
the Fifth to her own people ; and 
for the next ten years the history 
of Scotland is the history of Mary 
Stuart. 





1 These are the words of excommunication,—after the offender is cut off, se- 
cluded, and excommunicated from the body of Christ and the society of the 
church,—* And this his sin, by virtue of our ministry we bind, and pronounce 
the same to be bound in heaven and earth. we further give over into the hands 
and power of the devil the said A B to the destruction of his flesh; straitly 
charging all that profess the Lord Jesus, to repute and to hold him accursed, 
and unworthy of the familiar society of Christians; declaring unto all men that 
such as hereafter, before his repentance, shall haunt or familiarly accompany him, 
are partakers of his impiety, and subject to the like condemnation.” A tolerably 


comprehensive “cursing” for a Church six months old. 
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IN MAGA’S LIBRARY: 


THE OLD. SALOON. 


A NUMBER of new books is always 
a pleasant sight. The smell of 
them, fresh from the press, is de- 
lightful to the nostrils, the red 
and blue of the fresh bindings an 
agreeable if short-lived gratifica- 
tion. We contemplate them, as 
they stand up in a row forjudgment, 
with pleased anticipation. The 
fire burns bright: it is the end of 
the year. The Old Saloon lights 
up, appeers and disappears, in the 
flicker and glory of the firelight— 
the cheerful blaze here throwing 
a ruddy gleam upon a piece of 
storied marble, there wavering 
like a smile upon the face of one 
of those pictured brethren on the 
walls. The wintry day is scarcely 
yet over. The grey light, the last 
gleam of the year, comes in, a little 
chill, over our heads. Here where 
we sit our predecessors have sat 
for three parts of a century, dis- 
coursing wit and wisdom such as 
no longer meets the common ear. 
Here Christopher North, in the 
long summer twilights, dipped his 
pen in the rainbow, and set be- 
fore the readers of old Maga the 
glories of moor and mountain 
and flashing river; and here in 
the winter nights, with laughter 
as of the demigods, Homeric, in- 
extinguishable, yet not unmixed 
with touches of pathos and higher 
strains of poetic insight, poured 
forth immortal musings, undying 
talk, that stream of brilliant con- 
versation with the world, which 
loses something by being written, 
yet is perhaps the most captivat- 
ing kind of communication that can 
pass between the man of genius 
and the ordinary race of men. 
The talk is undying, even though 


it is now in a book, and wants the 
force of a living voice; for the im- 
pression remains, which is greater 
than any mere fact of memory. 
His image stands there upon the 
wall, in the half shadow, half glow 
of the dancing firelight, with his 
head like Jove—one of the most 
splendid types of man that ever 
illustrated humanity, Christopher 
North, John Wilson, the first 
standard-bearer in old Maga’s 
band ; and look! behind him, fine 
and keen with sarcasm trembling 
on his thin-cut lips, the beautiful 
head of Lockhart ; and further on, 
with a twinkle of kindly simplicity, 
with his plaid round him and his 
dog at his knees, that badly used 
but finely transformed Shepherd, 
the kind, vain, homely fellow, who 
had it in him, among all his vul- 
garities, to produce, once in a way, 
such a tender vision as that of 
Bonnie Kilmeny. How does one 
dare to lift the small pipe of a 
lesser voice in presence of these 
shades? And there is_ gentle 
Delta, the gentle poet and hu- 
mourist, beloved of all ; and Alison 
of the histories, with his capacious 
head and sagacious mien ; and the 
cheerful good sense of old Henry 
Stephens of the ‘ Farm,’ whose liter- 
ary performances, if not very great 
in eloquence or poetic meaning, 
live and sell, my beloved brethren, 
as do neither yours nor mine, how- 
ever much we may think of our- 
selves. The marble there, with 
the light upon it, is too fine for 
Aytoun, and throws a reflection of 
Greek splendour upon ‘ Bon Gaul- 
tier,’ which is confusing, even when 
we think of him as the more serious 
minstrel of the ‘Lays’: but hap- 
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pity behind him hangs the image 
of his twin-brother in fun and 
poetry, the characteristic, humor- 
ous, vigorous face of Theodore 
Martin, who is Bon Gaultier and 
Maga’s henchman too. These are 
our surroundings in the Old Saloon 
at ‘*45.’’ Our friends of the 
new Magazines, new and (compara- 
tively) old, good evening to you 
all! You are fine fellows, with the 
gloss of novelty upon you. Maga 
offers you a friendly greeting on the 
eve of the New Year. On her own 
hearthstone, amid her household 
gods, she has seen various changes, 
no doubt, in the three-quarters of a 
century; and kindly hailed your 
fathers before you, long since 
engulfed and forgotten. <Adsit 
omen! rather may your youthful 
shadows grow until, in the course 
of the ages, they emulate her own. 

We have perhaps been led too 
far by the twilight fancies of this 
historic spot, and recall ourselves, 
as the lamps are lighted, with a 
certain shamefacedness and _ recol- 
lection of all we are not in the 
presence of our fathers. We are 
not formed like Jove.and Christo- 
pher. Our dart is not one made 
out of the lightning-shaft, as was 
Lockhart’s in his youth. To-day, 
however it may look to-morrow, is 
less than yesterday. Not, how- 
ever, that Maga sings small, 
though her present representative 
may be modest. Certain faces we 
wot of, which by times come smil- 
ing here, ane no unmeet successors 
of the old demigods. Yonder in 
the corner is an Eastern landscape, 
strangely apart from anything in 
our Scottish home. It is a moun- 
tain village in the hallowed land 
of Palestine, from which the bril- 
liant chronicler of ‘‘ Piccadilly ”’ 
has sent us many a page of wit 
and wisdom in recent days: and 
many more have come from other 
distant regions as far as British 
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empire extends, from many a 
manly pen, such as Maga, with 
asound and wholesome partiality 
for her soldiers and sailors, has 
always loved. She has her ladies 
too, but, shall we own it? per- 
haps loves them less. The reader, 
however, must consider these words 
as a parenthesis, not intended in 
this connection. For. it was of 
our fathers we had meant to 
speak, and not of their successors, 
as it is with memories of Wilson 
and Lockhart and their brethren 
that this room, once an import- 
ant centre of their intellectual 
and social life, is most closely 
associated. 

Let us proceed with our task in 
humility, fondly imagining a little 
succour from those noble shades. 
Were we to wait till midnight, 
the witching hour, perhaps in the 
wistful moment between one year 
and another, while yet the air 
awaits, in a thrill of expectation, 
the first tingle of the bells, 
who can tell if, descending from 
the dim walls, there might not 
gather about this familiar table, 
a New-Year party, shadowy yet 
splendid, with the lustre of the 
unseen in their sleepless eyes? 
Hush! the atmosphere is keen 
with frost and starlight; the lion- 
hill that watches over our northern 
city lies with his couched head in- 
distinguishable, waiting: and the 
great Firth, giving him back in 
dark reflection, lies still, with her 
twinkling lights upon margin and 
isle: and the muffled mighty watch- 
men stand all about along the 
slopes of Braid and among the 
hollows of the Pentlands, waiting 
for the clash of the New-Year 
bells. Nearer to us, in the hum 
of the midnight streets, we fear 
the aspect of our fellow townsmen 
waiting for the same is not quite 
so poetic or decorous; and the 
Shepherd at least, should he come 
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back, might prefer, alas! to see 
what fun was going on out of 
doors rather than to examine the 
store of publications which occupy 
our thoughts within: so we shall 
go on soberly with our own work, 
as befits a faithful servant of the 
public, hoping for many months to 
come to help the judgment and 
develop the natural good taste of 
our respected masters, and summon 
no spirits out of their repose. 

We know, however, among the 
books before us, which the old critics 
of Maga would select by instinct for 
the first word. We are afraid they 
were not very genial to the first 
appearance of the great poet of 
our day. He was not a poet of 
their day. Theirs was an age of 
giants, and the young aspirant who 
came in with a new dawn after 
the glory of such a blaze of prime 
as that which shown upon Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, not to speak of our 
own ever - beloved and supreme 
Magician of the North: is apt to 
look like a little unnecessary pre- 
tender—an upstart and interloper 
seeking to oust the true monarchs 
from their thrones—or at least to 
replace them, which is quite as 
offensive to the worshipper. We 
have our doubts whether even we, 
impartial and unbiased as we 
know ourselves to be, would not 
be animated by something of this 
feeling towards any little young 
man of twenty or so who should 
appear with a couple of volumes 
under his arm, and the mani- 
fest intention of taking the noble 
peer of Haslemere and Fresh- 
water by the beard. ‘‘ Begone 
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thou Cockney pretender!” we 
should say; ‘‘thou hop ’o my 
thumb! thou frog that wouldst 
swell into the semblance of the 
lordly master of the meadows! 
—go hang a calf’s skin on thy 
recreant limbs!’’ And so did 
our predecessors before us. <A 
great glamour was in their eyes, 
blinding them to the inevitable 
certainty that one generation 
passes away and another comes. 
There was nothing said about 
‘¢ School-miss Alfred,’’ we recollect 
with a shudder. But what then? 
There are few so high-minded, few 
so enlightened, but would have 
done the same. And time has 
brought its revenges. ‘To us, who 
now fill their places, it is Tenny- 
son who is the monarch, and the 
youngsters his juniors are im- 
pertinent, as he once appeared. 
We are very sure that the slim 
volume which we have here from 
the poet’s hands is the one to 
which those critics would have first 
turned ; and there is, we will not 
deny, a certain humorous satis- 
faction in discussing ‘ Locksley 
Hall’ in presence of the effigies of 
those whose ‘‘ Lay of the Lovelorn ’’ 
can never be dissociated from that 
fine work. It is, we believe, un- 
derstood as one of the qualities 
of a great poem, that it should 
lend itself seductively to the uses 
of parody. Never, perhaps, was 
there such a parody as that of Bon 
Gaultier. We are half ashamed to 
confess that the version of the mis- 
chievous imitator so lingers in our 
ear, that without thought we can- 
not identify which is which. 


cad, } 


“I hold the grey barbarian lower than the Christian” | child 


—which is it? and is it Tennyson 
or Bon Gaultier who talks of wor- 
shipping ‘‘ Mighty Mumbo-Jumbo 
in the Mountains of the Moon?’’ 


We protest we are quite unable to 
reply. Let not Lord Tennyson 
chafe at the disrespect, for there 
is none intended. The laughter 
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has no bitter meaning in it. The 
ridicule means admiration as true, 
perhaps more real and sincere 
than the gush of effusive worship 
which is one of the least whole- 
some attendants of a great poet’s 
undisputed reign. 

Sixty years after!! A long 
life is, thank heaven, no rare 
thing among the immortals: but 
it is not often that they bring us 
in baskets of gold and silver the 
ripened fruit of their musings, as 
this little volume professedly does. 
Wordsworth, the last old man of 
that high race, put forth instead, 
the tender chronicle of his early 
years, the Prelude to existence, 
with its revelations of the poetic 
child, and pictures of the school- 
boy and the youth, as he ap- 
proached the other limit of his 
life. Perhaps it was cn the whole 
a better inspiration. When Ten- 
nyson (he must pardon us, the 
offensive prefix of that new lord- 
ships is too much for our patience) 
returns in his old age to the strain 
of his beginning, it is not so much 
of the tender grace of the day 
that is dead that he thinks, as 
of the languor of the present and 
the disappointments of the past. 
Nothing can be more benign and 
delightful than the aspect of an 
old man turning back, with the 
mellow light of experience in his 
eyes with half a smile over all 


those sincerest transports of mis-. 


ery and rapture through which he 
has passed, and half a sigh over 
the high expectations which, at 
their best, are never more than half 
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fulfilled. He knows that nothing 
is so good, yet nothing so bad, as 
he once thought; and that if his 
efforts may have been less fruitful 
than he hoped, yet in the hand of 
God lies all his works, and that 
in everything there is something 
which shows the trace of the 
divine. This matured and high 
philosophy, the lesson of long con- 
tinuance, the best encouragement 
to trust and patience, which may 
be read in the dim eyes of many 
a voiceless old grandfather, mak- 
ing his poor shred of humanity 
a noble thing, is not the lesson 
which the old poet teaches. The 
burden on his lipsis failure. Once 
he hoped, but hopes no mere. 
Once in that buoyancy of inspi- 
ration with which youth springs 
out of its painful heartbreaks and 
despairs, he had cried Forward ! 
hoping all things from the fairy 
tales of science and the long re- 
sults of time. But sixty years 
have passed and these wonders 
are ‘‘staled by frequence, shrunk 
by usage,’ and have not accom- 
plished their promise. That great 
impulse has produced—what? 
Nothing! More misery in our 
streets, more vice in our blood. 
He bids his grandson, who is now 
the heir of all things, who is suf- 
fering as he did from a false love, 
to adopt another rule. To do his 
best, hoping for little, is all he 
can suggest to the new hero. 
Not to think that he can change 
the face of things, yet not to 
cease hoping that ‘‘ Love will con- 
quer at the last.”’ 


“. . . You,my Leonard, use and not abuse your day. 
Move among your people, know them, follow him who led the way ; 


Strove for sixty widow’d years to help his homelier brother-men, 
Served the poor and built the cottage, raised the school and drain’d the fen. 





1 Locksley _ Hall. 
Macmillan & Co. 





Sixty Years after. 


By Alfred Lord Tennyson. London: 
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Follow you the star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine ; 
Forward till you see the highest human nature is divine. 


Follow light and do the right—for man can half control his doom— 
Till you find the deathless angel seated in the vacant tomb.” 


This is the shadowed yet not 
unhopeful conclusion which the 
poet offers to those who come 
after him, instead of the passion- 
ate gospel of progress which in- 
spired his own youth. We will 
not quote the more particular re- 
cords of his disappointment. The 
critics of the newspapers have al- 
ready pointed out all that is harsh 
and painful in the poem, the dread- 
ful picture of ‘‘ glooming alleys,”’ 
‘¢ sordid attic,’’ and all that is most 
terrible in ‘‘the warrens of the 
poor.” Harsh is the strain and 


hopeless, no gospel but a- cry 
of anger and pain. Nevertheless 
there are still gleams of sweeter 
experience. The husband for 
whom Cousin Amy deserted her 
poet-lover, turned out on the whole 
somethimg much better than jeal- 
ous fancy depicted him. Sixty 
years after it is possible to do 
justice. Instead of making his 
wife ‘‘lower to his level day by 
day,’’ it is he who is the example, 
who ‘‘served the poor and built 
the cottage,’’ as it behoves his de- 
scendant to do. 


««Worthier soul was he than I am, sound and honest, rustic Squire, 
Kindly landlord, boon companion—youthful jealousy is a liar.” 


(Oh-h! how that last phrase 
jars!) And because we love our 
poet, even when we feel that 
there is a nobler dignity in silence 
than in those harsh echoes of 
the past. we bid the gentle reader 
who desires no blame to turn 


with us from those shrill falsetto 
notes to a strain in which the old 
music still breathes with chastened 
sweetness, perfect as in his prime, 
when the old poet tenderly recalls 
the visions of the past. 


Yonder in that chapel, slowly sinking now into the ground, 
Lies the warrior, my forefather, with his feet upon the hound. 


Cross’d! for once he sail’d the sea to crush the Moslem in his pride. 
Dead the warrior, dead his glory, dead the cause in which he died. 


Yet how often I and Amy in the mouldering aisle have stood, 
Gazing for one pensive moment on that founder of our blood ! 


There again I stood to-day, and where of old we knelt in prayer 
Close beneath the casement, crimson with the shield of Locksley—there, 


All in white Italian marble, looking still as if she smiled, 
Lies my Amy dead in child-birth, dead the mother, dead the child. 


Dead, and sixty years ago, and dead her aged husband now, 
I, this old white-headed dreamer, stoopt and kiss’d her marble brow. 


Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passionate tears, 
Gone like fires and floods and earthquakes of the planet’s dawning years. 


Gone the comrades of my bivouac, sgme in fight against the foe, 
Some through age and slow diseases, gone as all on earth will go. 


Gone, with whom for forty years my lifein golden sequence ran, 
She, with ail the charm of woman, she with all the breadth of man, 


Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind, 
She that link’d again the broken chain that bound me to my kind. 
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Gone for ever! no; for since our dying race began, 
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Ever, ever, and for ever was the leading light of man.” 


We must add one fine passage 
in which, after a burst of indig- 
nant scorn over the working of 
the Demos, and the chance that 
the honour of England in all her 


imperial concerns might hang on 
the verdict of ignorance, the poet, 
after he has bidden us fiercely 
‘‘take the suffrage of the plow,” 
suddenly changes his tone— 


“Nay, but these would feel and follow the Truth if only you and you, 
Rivals of realm-ruining party, when you speak were wholly true. 


Plowmen, shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and still could find 
Sons of God, and kings of men, in utter nobleness of mind. 


Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the practised hustings-liar, 
So the Higher wields the Lower, while the Lower is the Higher.” 


Thus the poet though for a mo- 
ment he is a pessimist, and sad 
with disappointment and righteous 
rage, yet cannot shut his eyes to 
the underlying good. 

We will not do Lord Tennyson 
the injustice to make any comment 
upon the unfortunate essay in 
domestic comedy-tragedy which 
forms the greater part of this vol- 
ume. The obstinacy with which 
so old a sovereign of the public in- 
sists upon making the world take 
back its adverse verdict, is compre- 
hensible enough, however much it 
may be regretted. To feel that he 
has failed is a disagreeable surprise 
for one who has succeeded so con- 
stantly. But there are some de- 
ficiencies which ought to be ac- 
knowledged even in the Temple of 
Fame itself, and one of these is, 
that assuredly our Laureate, with 
all his powers, does not possess that 
dramatic skill which is given to 
many meaner men. 

From poetry it is but a step to 
poetical biography, scarcely in- 
deed, in this instance, a step at all; 
for in the time to come, which we 
trust may be long delayed, when 
the records of the present reigning 
name shall take their place among 
other memorials of poets departed, 


no doubt the ‘‘dramatic monologue’”’ 
of Tennyson’s old age will be 
treated as more or less autobio- 
graphical, and discussed by anxious 
historians eager to find some hidden 
fact of life beneath every line, as 
has been done in other cases. It is 
singular, however, to step from the 


“Poor old voice of eighty, crying after 
voices that have fled,” 
to the record, palpitating with 
youthful pangs and delights, of 
one who never got beyond the 
first ecstasy of living, or learned 
the wisdom or was tamed into the 
sobriety of mature manhood. The 
reader who loves literature for it- 
self will have anticipated with 
interest the ‘Life of Shelley,”! 
which has been for some time in 
preparation by hands so careful 
and cultivated as those of Pro- 
fessor Dowden. Much has been 
already written on the subject, and 
the name of the poet has been con- 
fused with many autobiographical 
records, in which other men have 
done their best to interest the 
world in the part they themselves 
played in his hapless story, quite 
as much as to chronicle the facts 
and certainties that concerned 
their hero. Hogg, Peacock, Med- 





1 The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, 


By Edward Dowden, LL.D. London: 
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win, Trelawney, and how many 
names beside, will occur to the 
recollection of every reader— 
all contemporary witnesses, and 
eager to tell everything, and a 
little more perhaps than every- 
thing, they knew. There followed 
a silence after the flutter of all 
these voices, and the interest con- 
nected with the poet drooped in 
the partial and momentary decay 
of nature; but fame has now 
had time to come back, and the 
reputation of Shelley has risen into 
what is perhaps an extravagant 
reactionary splendour. Of late 
years it has become a fashion with 
a small but enthusiastic sect to 
place the poet on a pedestal which 
is something more than that of 
poetical fame, and to claim for him 
not only the merited laurel of a 
great singer, but strange crowns 
of olive and myrtle, the reward 
of the philosopher and moralist. 
Professor Dowden fortunately does 
not join in these exaggerated 
claims. His aim is not to sup- 
port any theory, but to set before 
us with a fulness of detail not pre- 
viously attained, the much confus- 
ed and wandering career of one 
of the most wayward, if also one 
of the most interesting, beautiful, 
and bewildering spirits that ever 
was clothed in flesh and blood. 
He has collected and examined 
the many fragmentary pictures in 
which Shelley and the curious 
figures assembled round him have 
appeared in glimpses before a 
puzzled world. What has hitherto 
been to seek in many books, all 
more or less imperfect, may now 
finally be found with authority in 
this. Mr W. M. Rossetti, in the 
biography prefixed to his edition 
of Shelley’s works, had already 
done much; but Professor Dow- 
den, with more space and a 
more perfect command of all 
the sources of information, has en- 
larged and completed the work. 


He has been able to add some 
chapters to the record, making 
it continuous, and to fill up 
the breaks and intervals in 
other places from correspondences 
abridged and suppressed. The book 
is not one of criticism. It is not 
intended to expound either the 
strange chaotic beliefs and wild 
social theories of the poet, or the 
modes and methods of his wonder- 
ful art. The position of Shelley 
as a poet is one of those things 
beyond argument and reason, on 
which there has never been any 


real conflict of opinion. Even in 


those mad days of youth when 
‘¢ Queen Mab ”’ affronted the world, 
and the poet’s bark was launched 
upon no gentle stream, but in the 
midst of a whirlpool, the wonder- 
ful boy took the imagination cap- 
tive with a spell impossible to 
shake off. We believe, even now, 
that the number of readers who 
are familiar with his longer poems 
—the bewildering sweetness of 
‘¢ Alastor,’”’ the gorgeous visions of 
the ‘‘ Revolt of Islam,’ or even the 
exquisite melody of some parts of 
the ‘* Prometheus ’’—are compara- 
tively few,—as few as those who 
follow Wordsworth through all the 
valleys and over all the mountains 
of the ‘‘Excursion”’; yet Shelley 
calls forth a warmer enthusiasm 
than his austere and noble senior. 
He -has the suffrages of those who 
are capable of judging, and of those 
who are not. The full flowing 
stream of perfect sound which 
carries him along has what we 
may venture to call an almost 
mechanical power over multitudes 
incapable of understanding his 
poetry in any higher sense. That 
melodious medium borrows the 
results of another art. It has the 
supreme effect of music transport- 
ing, by the endless wonder of its 
harmonies, minds from which its 
intellectual meaning may be hid, 
and which want no more than that 
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charm of bewildering sweetness 
which is an enchantment beyond 
reason, an irresistable magic and 
spell. 

But these are not discussions 
into which it is here necessary to 
enter. It is the story of Shelley’s 
life rather than of his poetry which 
Professor Dowden tells us, and he 
tells it like the romance it is. A 
tale so full of tragic incident, so 
sadly complete and incomplete, so 
overflowing with all the contradic- 
tions of humanity, is seldom put 
before the world. Professor Dow- 
den has had access to all the col- 
lections, both of the poet’s family 
and other authorities: and we may 
conclude that we have here the 
last -word on the subject; but 
there is no new revelation in 
respect to the largely discussed 
events of Shelley’s life. The 
two marriages, if we may use 
the word, which followed each 
other with so short an interval, in 
no way change their aspect from 
what he tells us, except that it 
becomes more evident than before 
that on Shelley’s side there was 
nothing that could be called love, 
no passion such as one feels to be 
mecessary to justify such a step, 
in the mad recklessness of the 
poet’s marriage at nineteen. That 
Shelley’s motive was entirely chiv- 
alrous and noble, if overwhelm- 
ingly foolish, there can be no fur- 
ther doubt. The girl to whom he 
had been teaching the finest of 
sentiments, when she confessed 
her love to him (as well as that 
tyranny of home which she was 
determined to resist, a determina- 
tion which enlisted his warmest 
sympathies), made no stipulations, 
but threw herself upon his protec- 
tion with a folly, but at the same 
time with a trust, which the youth, 
notwithstanding his theories, could 
not take advantage of. All hon- 
our to Shelley! Many a man 
without theories would have fallen 
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before the force of this temptation. 
Young Shelley contradicted all his 
own hot convictions to save the 
girl who trusted him, from the con- 
sequences of her own rashness, 
sacrificing himself and his interests 
by the way. 

The second chapter of the tale 
—the flight with Mary and aban- 
donment of poor Harriet, though 
the passion in it has thrown gla- 
mour in the eyes of the world, 
is a very different matter. Here 
again, so far as regards the facts 
of the elopement, there is little 
new to tell; but the life which 
followed, the joint narrative of 
the little party of three who es- 
caped together from all the bonds 
and prejudices of life, with its 
piteous youthfulness, reading like 
the story of some new hapless Babes 
in the Wood, or rather in the Wild, 
the desert of this world—most in- 
appropriate of all shelters for their 
infinite helplessness, waywardness, 
and inexperience — is curiously 
touching, and would disarm the 
severest moralist. Nothing could be 
more ruinous than what they were 
doing to every law and instinct of 
orderly life: yet the wild infantile 
expedition, with all its raptures and 
adventures, its settlements that 
are to be for ever, and last a day, 
its sudden resolves and re-resolves, 
has a sort of perverted innocence 
in it which confuses the judgment. 
That wonderful flight and return, 
and the few months that followed 
in London, when Shelley roamed 
about from money-lender to money- 
lender, endeavouring to raise the 
wind, and hide from his creditors, 
coming home by stealth on the 
sacred Sunday mornings, when he 
was safe: supremely miserable 
and supremely happy — without 
a penny, yet ready to take any 
other adventurer he came across on 
his shoulders,—are all new to us, 
and full of interest, and pathos, 
and amusement. Were it not for 
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the unhappy shadow of Harriet 
behind, the story of this young 
pair playing at life, talking so 
splendidly, suffering and enjoying 
so passionately, with such reck- 
less innocence and ignorance in all 
their ways, would be as pretty and 
amusing a picture (with all its 
despairs and destitutions) as could 
be found in literature. And such 
is the extraordinary absence of all 
perception of wrong in the high- 
minded young culprits that the 
moralist, as we have said, finds 
himself altogether out of place 
between them. The same thing 
may be said of both Shelley’s be- 
ginnings: it is a pair of children 
playing at matrimony, playing at 
existence, with a proud sense that 
they are not as others, and pleas- 
ure in defying the world, who are 
set before us. The tale in both 
cases is equally astounding, amus- 
ing, pathetic. Poor children of 
heaven astray, playing such pranks 
as make the angels weep, bewil- 
dered in the midst of an alien 
universe, ‘*‘ moving about in worlds 
not realised.’’ The double tale is 
at once piteous and laughable, with 
differences which make it more 
comic in one case, more sad in the 
other. We know nothing like it 
either in fiction or life. 

Protessor Dowden has treated 
his subject with sufficient justice 
and sincerity so far as Shelley him- 
self is concerned. He has ‘‘ nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice,’’ but this is not always the 
case in respect to the other per- 
sonages of the tale. Thus we feel 
that Harriet’s life, after the separ- 
ation—which we must still, not- 
withstanding Professor Dowden’s 
objections, call her desertion by 
Shelley—is left in a midst of un- 
favourable inference, which is very 
injurious to that unfortunate girl. 
A supposition, or suggestion, that 
she fell into evil ways, and that 
the despair which caused her death 


arose from a second desertion by 
some one else, ‘‘ upon whose grati- 
tude she had a claim,’’ is skilfully 
disposed, in the haze which sur- 
rounds her miserable end, to with- 
draw our thoughts from the possi- 
bility that both misery and death 
were to be attributed to Shelley. 
In this Professor Dowden follows 
several of his predecessors in the 
Shelley story, and there may or 
may not be truth in the suggestion. 
But justice requires a more even 
balance than is here attempted. 
Her husband had seen her after his 
return with Mary. He had suggest- 
ed, in his inconceivable way, that 
they should all live together. He 
had borrowed money even, as it is 
asserted, from his forsaken wife. 
That he should have lost sight of her 
altogether, meant of course that he 
also must have lost sight of the two 
children who were in her hands, and 
about whom, so far as can be seen, 
he never asked a question until 
the moment when they were torn 
from his arms (according to the 
cant of the biographers) by the 
Court of Chancery. Surely it 
would be worth while to ascertain 
what really was this poor young 
woman’s life up to the moment 
when she plunged into the dark 
and dreary Serpentine and made 
an end of it. Hogg’s scornful ban- 
ter of the young wife who rejected 
his own evil overtures, the always 
blooming, smiling, imperturbable 
Harriet, with her passion for read- 
ing aloud, and her equable voice, 
really affords us an _ extremely 
clever, distinct, and humerous 
sketch of character, though he 
did not so intend it; a character 
not at all in keeping with the 
suggestion of dull dissipation and 
despair which is hazarded but 
never proved against this poor 
victim—the victim of high-flown 
sentiment and false imperfectly 
understood theory, as well as of 
Shelley. Such a discrepancy, if 
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nothing else, should secure a little 
more attention to her sad fate. 

And this.all the more that Mary 
for whom she was deserted—Mary, 
the object of the poet’s impassioned 
love, the heroine of that strange 
idyl of wandering romance which 
occupied his happiest years—Mary, 
too, ceased to be the ideal com- 
panion whom his heart required, 
and was, before many years had 
passed, found as incapable of giving 
the sympathy that was necessary 
to him, and responding in all things 
to his capricious appeals, as Har- 
riet had been. Her own expres- 
sions in her journal appear to im- 
ply that the heaven of happiness 
in which they began was very soon 
overclouded. The two following 
extracts from her diary will show 
something of the under-current of 
Mary’s thoughts ; the first is writ- 
ten in the midst of deep grief for 
the loss of her children, and yet 
would seem to imply something 
more than bereavement :— 


“ August 4, Leghorn.—! begin my 
journal on Shelley’s birthday. We 
have now lived five years together; 
and if all the events of the five years 
were blotted out I might be happy ; 
but to have won, and thus cruelly to 
have lost, the associations of four 
years, is not an accident to which the 
human mind can bend without much 
suffering. 

“ Saturday, August, 4. — Shelley’s 
birthday. Seven years are now gone. 
What changes! What a life! We 
now appear tranquil—yet who knows 
what wind—but | will not prognosti- 
cate evil: we have had enough of it. 
When Shelley came to Italy I said, 
All is well if it were permanent; it 
was more passing than an Italian 
twilight. I now say the same. May 
it be a Polar day. Yet that day too 
has an end.” 


* These are sad utterances for the 
woman beloved, and_ evidently 


mean much more than they say. 
About the same time Shelley writes 
to the Gisbornes: ‘‘I feel the want 
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of those who can feel for and un- 
derstand me. Whether from prox- 
imity and the continuity of domes- 
tic intercourse, Mary does not. It 
is the curse of Tantalus that a 
person possessing such excellent 
powers and so pure a mind as hers 
should not excite the sympathy 
indispensable to their application 
to domestic life.” Strange ‘and 
tragical commentary upon the im- 
passioned beginning of this life of 
disappointment and _ dissatisfac- 
tion! They had broken all laws 
and cut all ties of nature to form 
the bond which already strained 
the nerves and tried the hearts of 
both. Alas for Love if this were 
all its meaning! Professor Dow- 
den gives a little explanatory 
defence of both, which is curi- 
ous as the plea of a generous 
partisan who cannot escape from 
the necessities of the proverb, 
and instinctively accuses in ex- 
cusing. . 


“ His love for Mary had become a 
more substantial portion of his being 
than the love of these early days of 
poverty in London,when he addressed 
to her his little morning and evening 
letters of rapturous devotion. He 
constituted himself, as far as might 
be, the guardian of her tranquility : 
made less extravagant demands, dealt 
prudently with her peace of mind; 
acknowledged the bounds of life. In 
this there was loss and there was 
gain; upon the whole it was a service- 
able education for Shelley’s sym- 

athies bringing them close to real- 
ity and helping to mature his mind. 
Mary’s moods of dejection, the dis- 
turbance of serenity, in one whose 
nature was deep and strong, caused 
him disturbance and pain, from which 
he instinctively sought protection, 
He was at times tempted to elude 
difficulties, rather than with courage 
to meet and vanquishthem. For his 
own sake perhaps unwisely, and for 
hers, he avoided topics which could 
couse her agitation, or bring to the 
surface any imperfections of sympathy 
that existed between them. . . . It 
is true, indeed, that such a spirit as 
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Shelley's can find no absolute content 
in mortal thing, or man or woman. 
One who is in love with beauty, finds 
every incarnation of beauty unsatisfy- 
ing: one who is in love with love, 
thirsts after he has drunk the fullest 
and purest draught. ‘Some of us,’ 
Shelley wrote in October 1821, ‘have 
in a prior existence been in love with 
an Antigone, and that makes us find 
no full content in any mortal tie,’” 


In short, it was scarcely worth 
while to have gone through that 
dream of passion and rapture—to 
have driven poor Harriet adrift on 
those wild waters in which she 
sank; Harriet, after all, would 
have done as well as Mary to fill 
that always unsatisfying place, and 
afford an excuse for the wayward 
and capricious poet to snatch a 
draught at every fountain he 
passed. 

Of the extraordinary and ‘in- 
volved relations which made Shel- 
ley always the dominant figure in 
a trio, with both wife and sister 
always at his heels—and of his 
friends, so strangely chosen, and of 
all the odd unrealities of his life— 
the reader will find Professor Dow- 
den’s book an admirable and in- 
teresting record. Merely as a 
dramatic study of character, it 
is well worthy attention. The 
strange, wild, impetuous being— 
full of unreason, yet now and then 
turning a sudden unexpected side 
of good-sense and judgment to the 
light—full of the most elfish freaks 
and fancies, the most sudden and 
complete changes: yet faithful to 
his friends (who were men and not 
women) with a faithfulness which 
was unaffected by the misbeha- 
viour of the object of his regard : 
and with all the instincts of a man 
born to wealth and lavish expendi- 
ture subsisting through the hard- 
est struggles of actual poverty,— 
is as unusual in his nature as in 
his genius. Nor are his friends 
less worthy attention. The God- 
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win household, with its extraor- 
dinary group of young, ardent, 
and undisciplined girls, was in- 
deed as congenial as anything 
earthly could be to the Elfin 
Knight. But by what strange 
magic that Will-o’-the-wisp should 
have drawn to himself and found 
pleasure in the witty and cynical 
Hogg, and the strange humourist 
Peacock, is as inexplicable as any 
other wonder of Shelley’s life. 
Byron was a more natural and 
fitting mate for his brother poet; 
but the stcry of their intercourse 
is one of the darkest and most 
painful here recorded. There seems 
no reason to connect Shelly with 
the beginning of the shameful tale 
of cruelty and falsehood, of which 
the little Allegra is the innocent 
heroine, and her mother the vic- 
tim; nor does he play in it any 
but an honourable part, except in 
condoning by his friendship, or 
pretence at friendship, the heart- 
less baseness of the noble poet, 
whose conduct, so far as we are 
aware, has never before been set 


‘in so scathing a light. 


There is little criticism, as we 
have said, in this book; and not 
much even of that story of poetic 
development, or of the growth of 
Shelley’s wonderful music of ex- 
pression, which we might have 
looked for. We will only pause 
to note, as a writer seated in 
this chamber of associations and 
memories is bound to do, that to 
the little group of friends upon 
the Italian coast, whose hearts 
had been lacerated by a furious 
onslaught in the ‘ Quarterly ’— 
not only upon the ‘ Revolt of 
Islam,’’ but upon the poet—there 
came balm from the kind hand 
of him who then was paramount 
in this centre of literature. ‘In 
January 1819 appeared a notice of 
the ‘Revolt of Islam’ from Wil- 
son’s pen, which had been justly 
described as by far the worthiest 
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recognition that Shelley’s genius 
received in his lifetime.’’ The 
generous enthusiasm of the great 
critic of ‘ Blackwood’ was not 
content with one full measure of 
applause, but returned again and 
again to subsequent poems, and 
did not hesitate to transfix with 
an indignant arrow his brother in 
the ‘Quarterly.’ <‘‘If that critic 
does not know that Mr Shelley is 
a poet almost in the very highest 
sense of that mysterious word,”’ 
said our Professor, with all the au- 
thority and certainty of kindred 
genius, ‘‘then we appeal to all 
those whom we have enabled to 
judge for themselves, if he be not 
unfit to speak of poetry before the 
people of England.’’ Such was the 
verdict which those pages carried 
to the world more than sixty years 
ago ; and no man will dare to deny 
its justice now. 

From poetry to the Ten Hours 
Bill is a long leap, and not less 
wonderful is the step from Shel- 
ley’s wild life of ill-regulated senti- 
ment and wayward fancy, to that 
of the staid and serious man, a 
sage from his cradle,' whose life 
was given up to philanthropical 
exertions, and who, after the strait- 
est sect of that religion, lived and 
died an evangelical Low Church- 
man. The biography of Lord 
Shaftesbury, however, addresses 
itself to a still larger class than 
that which. is interested in Shel- 
ley, and, take it all in all, contains 
the record of as worthy a life, 
full of public virtue and domestic 
excellence, as ever served for an 
example to generations to come. 
Proud may the family be which 
can point to such a name as that 
of the seventh Shaftesbury among 
its many records. Statesmen it has 
known before him, and its name 
had found a place in English his- 
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tory before he was born. But 
perhaps no one of his contempor- 
aries—which is saying a good deal 
—has so entire a right to the re- 
spect and admiration of his coun- 
trymen. Lord Shaftesbury or, 
to use the name under which 
he won his principal triumphs, 
Lord Ashley, may justly be called 
one of the greatest philanthropists 
of his time. If there have been 
others whose charity has been more 
personal, and whose praise is sweeter 
in the common ear, there is none 
who has worked with such magni- 
ficient effect for the advantage of 
thousands who never could know 
his name or understand their ob- 
ligations to him, or who has so 
much influenced his country and 
his kind. A_ serious, somewhat 
downcast youth, bred in an un- 
congenial home, somewhat cold 
in temper, somewhat estranged in 
opinion from the majority of his 
class and companions, and setting 
out upon life with not less but 
more necessity of doing the best 
he could for himself because of 
his rank and pretentions, he was 
suddenly seized upon in the begin- 
ning of his career by one of those 
great impulses which shape the 
lives of men and of nations. He 
had fulfilled all the duties of 
youth with the conscientious and 
unswerving propriety which we 
are apt to think uninteresting, 
and had entered modestly and re- 
spectably into official life, prepared 
to follow his party so far as his 
conscience, ever wakeful and just, 
permitted—when this impulse sud- 
denly seized upon him. He was 
not an impulsive man, but a delib- 
erate one, thinking much, full of 
scruples, taking up nothing rashly ; 
and much of the comfort of life 
depended on him on being able to 
maintain his standing in politics 
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and pursue an official career. And 
perhaps he was not aware of all 
that was involved, when he took 
charge of a bill to regulate fac- 
tory labour, called by the now 
historic name of the Ten Hours 
Bill, which its original projector 
was obliged to relinquish on his 
rejection for the new reformed 
Parliament in 1833. Lord Ashley 
was a year younger than the cen- 
tury, and was consequently then 
in the full flower of youthful man- 
hood, with all his life before him. 
One of the few clergymen who 
supported the movement was sent 
to town to ask the young states- 
man to take this work in hand. 


“As to Lord Ashley” (writes this 
gentleman, the Rev. G. S. Bull), “he 
is noble, benevolent, and resolute in 
mind, as he is manly in person. 
I have been favoured with several 
interviews, and all of the most sat- 
isfactory kind. On one occasion his 
lordship said, ‘I have only zeal and 
good intentions to bring to the work. 
I can have no merit in it; that must 
all belong to Mr Sadler. It seems no 
one else will undertake it, so I will— 
and without cant or hypocrisy, which 
I hate. I assure you I dare not 
refuse the request you have so earn- 
estly pressed. I believe it is my duty 
to God and to the poor, and I trust! 
He will support me. Talk of trouble 
What do we come to Parliament for ?” 


The resolution was a momentous 
one. A little further on in his 
life it led him to the conclusion 
that he must decline all over- 
tures of office, and keep himself 
entirely free for his work. This 
decision is a little confused by 
the evident facts that the offices 
offered to Lord Ashley were such 
as he felt to be beneath his claims 
—an additional reason for reject- 
ing them which is very fully stat- 
ed by himself, though somehow 
ignored by his biographer, who 
attributes his refusal solely to 
his conscientious determination to 





keep himself free for the enter- 
prise he had taken in hand. It 
will not, however, impair Lord 
Ashley’s character in the opinion 
of any reasonable person to show 
that he felt, and felt deeply, the 
slight put upon him in this re- 
spect by the head of his party. 
His note in his diary on Sir R. 
Peel’s offer of a Lordship of the 
Admirality, shows us the natural 
pangs of a proud and sensitive 
thcugh self-contained spirit. ‘*‘ Had 
I not, by God’s grace and the 
study of religion, subdued,” he 
writes. ‘‘ the passion of my youth 
I should now have been _heart- 
broken. Canning, eight years ago, 
offered me as a neophyte a seat at 
one of the Boards, the first step 
in a young statesman’s life. If I 
am not now worthy of more, it is 
surely better to cease to be a can- 
didate for public honours.’’ Five 
years after, it is with a still more 
profound sense of humiliation and 
injury that he records the offer 
made to him of an appointment 
in, of all things in the world, the 
Royal Household. On this occa- 
sion the piuch was evidently very 
keen :— 


“TI have been fourteen years in 
Parliament, twice in office; in both 
cases I have won, thank God, esteem 
and honour. I have taken part in 
many debates. I have proposed great 
questions. I have been mixed up 
with the most important undertak- 
ings of the day, and been prominent 
inall. Vast numbers are good enough 
to have confidence in my principles 
and character; no one questions the 
great services I have rendered to the 
Conservative cause,—and all this was 
to be henceforth employed in ordering 
dinners and carrying a white wand! 
The thing was a plain, cruel, unneces- 
sary insult.” 
should 


Why Peel thus have 


slighted a man who has been proved 
to have possessed so many of the 
qualities of a statesman, it is im- 
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possible now to say: perhaps he 
found him too independent, too 
crotchety, too much bent upon 
his own great projects. At all 
events it was much better for 
these projects that he should not 
‘“‘take office,’’ and to this deter- 
mination he finally came. 

Space does not permit us to 
enter into the horrible condition 
of affairs which by degrees forced 
Lord Ashley into the position of a 
popular agitator. The indictment 
which the Laureate brings against 
England in his poem may be true. 
The hopes of sixty years ago may 
not have been realised as dreamers 
believed ; but it is not yet fifty 
years since the cry of the children, 
lifted in many an eloquent voice, 
and dumbly breathed in myriads 
of little desolate hearts, in the 
depths of coal-mines, and in the 
stifling factories, where babies of 
five years old were kept at work 
longer than grown men will labour 
now, with every horrible accompani- 
ment of neglect and cruelty—ran 
over all England, in anguish and 
indignation. The details are such 
as seem incredible in these days. 
Miserable little children kept in 
darkness and nakedness in the pits 
for fourteen hours a-day; women 
employed like beasts of burden ; 
whole generations choked by the 
cotton flue, dying old and decrepit 
at twenty. Such were some of the 
conditions of labour when Lord 
Ashley began his work. There is 
a curious and amusing story told 
of the demonstration given to Lord 
Palmerston by two delegates from 
the cotton-spinners, of the labour’ 
required by the ‘‘ spinning-mule,”’ 
in working which the women and 
children employed had, according 
to careful measurements and cal- 
culations, ‘‘ to walk or trot twenty- 
five or thirty miles a-day.’’ This 
was done by the use of ‘‘ two large 
lounging-chairs upon castors.”’ 
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“Placing them in the middle of the 
room, they were made to perform the 
operations of the ‘spinning-mule,’— 
Mr Haworth being placed, as it were, 
at the wheel-handle, and with arm 
and knee pushing them back to their 
destination, or to what is technically 
called the roller-beam; whilst Mr 
Grant performed the duties of the 
piecer—trotting from one side of the 
room to the other, following up the 
carriage, leaning over the imaginary 
advancing ‘faller,’ and picking up the 
supposed broken ends.” 


Lord Palmerston himself was 
made to help in the experiment, 
and declared himself convinced by 
so lifelike an illustration of what 
the labour was. Thus, without ed- 
ucation, without rest—‘‘ where all 
day long the wheels were droning, 
turning ’’—the children toiled and 
died unheeded. Lord Tennyson, 
had he thought of it, might have 
made a saving record, among all 
the failures, of this amelioration 
at least. 

Not very long ago, we heard a 
travelling lecturer—one of those 
who have been turned out of work- 
ing men into itinerant agitators— 
discoursing in a little English town 
to the effect that all the measures 
favourable to working men—among 
others, this great bill—had been 
passed by the operations of Lib- 
eral politicians, and against all 
that the Tories could do. Per- 
haps he believed what he said; 
for, as a matter of fact, the final 
victory was won under a Liberal 
Government; and no doubt a 
great many even of his educated 
hearers, in the lapse of time, or 
because most of them had been 
born after the struggle, believed 
him. This book will perhaps con- 
vince its readers how far such a 
statement is from the truth. It 
mattered little, no doubt, whether 
Lord Ashley had been Whig or 
Tory; it was of the nature of the 
man that he should thus devote 
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himself. But, as a matter of fact, 
he was a Conservative of the old 
school, little tolerant of political 
innovations, though penetrated to 
the heart by those principles of 
justice and mercy which made it 
impossible for him to see a fellow- 
creature wronged and hold his 
peace. And he was hotly opposed 
throughout by the most prominent 
members of the popular party, Mr 
Cobden and Mr Bright in partic- 
ular assailing him with the most 
violent and bitter antagonism, 
though the first of these gentle- 
men had the heart to be moved 
at last by the Tory lord’s self- 
devotion. There is perhaps some 
excuse for them in the absolute 
faith which they had in their own 
panacea of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, which was to amend every- 
thing. It was highly ungenerous, 
however, if they had any know- 
ledge of the real state of affairs 
(though perhaps not unnatural), 
to taunt the champion of the poor 
cotton-spinners with the miserable 
cottages and wages of the Dorset- 
shire labourers on his father’s 
property, over which he was so 
far from having any control, that 
the most moderate statement on 
the question was enough to dis- 
turb the reconciliation which, after 
many years of estrangement, had 
temporarily brought together the 
then Lord Shafterbury and his 
son. 

The great measure for which he 
had fought for years was at last 
made into law when Lord Ashley 
was out of Parliament. He had 
not the gratification of giving the 
last touch to his work. After the 
achievement was complete, he thus 
sums up briefly the list of his 
assistants and his opponents :— 


“ Fielden and Brotherton were the 
only ‘practical’ men, as the phrase 
then went, who supported me; and 
to ‘practical’ prophecies of overthrow 


of trade, of ruin to the operatives 
themselves, I could only oppose 
humanity and general principles, 
The newspapers were, on the whole 
friendly — some very much so: a 
few, especially the local journals, in- 
conceivably bitter, though balanced 
by local papers sound and hearty in 
their support. Out of Parliament 
there was in society every form of 
good-natured and compassionate con- 
tempt. In the provinces the anger 
and irritation of the opponents were 
almost fearful; and men among first 
classes of work-people, overlookers 
and others, were afraid to avow their 
sentiments. In very few instances did 
any mill-owner appear ; in still fewer 
the minister of any religious denom- 
ination. At first not one except the 
Rev. Mr Bull of Brierly, near Brad- 
ford; and even to the last, very few, 
so cowed were they (or in themselves 
so indifferent) by the overwhelming 
influence of the cotton lords. 

“ Bright was ever my most malig- 
nant opponent. Cobden, though bit- 
terly hostile, was better than Bright. 
He abstained from opposition on the 
Collieries Bill, and gave positive sup- 
port on the Calico Printworks Bill. 
Gladstone is on a level with the rest. 
He gave us support to the Ten Hours 
Bill; he voted with Sir R. Peel to 
rescind the famous division in favour 
of it. He was the only member who 
endeavoured to delay the bill which 
delivered women and chiidren from 
mines and pits; and never did he say 
a word on behalf of the factory chil- 
dren, until, while defending slavery in 
the West Indies, he taunted Buxton 
with indifference to the slavery in 
England. Lord Brougham was among 
my most heated opponents. He spoke 
strongly against the bill in 1847. 
Miss Martineau also gave her voice 
and strength in resistance of the 
measure. 

“By degrees public men came round. 
Russell, then Lord John, did me dis- 
service while he was Minister; he 
espoused the cause when turned into 
Opposition. Then Sir G. Grey ad- 
hered, and towards the end Macaulay 
gave us one of his brilliant and effec- 
tive speeches.” 


In the House of Lords ‘ the 
Bishops behaved gallantly, 13 of 
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them remaining to vote;”’ and 
indeed the Upper House was 
always ready to do what justice 
it could to the oppressed work- 
people. The bill was finally passed 
in the summer of 1850, after the 
unceasing labours of seventeen 
years—the best years of Lord 
Ashley’s life. He was in no mood 
even then to rest from his work, 
but for thirty years longer con- 
tinued to exert himself for the 
best interests of the poor. He 
was not a man who ever seems 
(except in his private circle) to 
have awakened any warmth of 
personal feeling. His disposition 
was reserved, and his aspect cold. 
But on several occasions the re- 
strained fervour and unmistakable 
earnestness of his great plea moved 
to the heart that assembly which 
it is so difficult to move, the House 
of Commons; and long before his 
career was over, the name of Lord 
Shaftesbury was a power in the 
country. We could easily find out 
the shadows in this noble life, and 
show how he mistook magnitudes 
like other men, and was almost 
more enthusiastic over the esta- 
blishment of the Bishopric at 
Jerusalem than over the success 
of his own great work; how the 
establishment of the Evangelical 
Alliance appeared to him one of 
the greatest facts of the age, and 
the Puseyites the worst enemies 
of the country; how he admired 
‘«Satan’’ Montgomery, and with 
a certain solemn folly not unat- 
tractive, bowed to the Jews whom 
he met about Carlsbad or some 
other German watering-place, to 
show his respect for their nation ! 
Thus he was not wiser than the 
rest of us erring mortals, but 
leaves us, along with the recollec- 
tion of his high aims and the spot- 
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less goodness of all his ways and 
works, something at which we can 
smile. 

The book is perhaps not too 
big for the quantity of matter 
with which the biographer had to 
deal, but three vast volumes is a 
great deal to appropriate to any 
man. The reader, however, will 
find much that is both interesting 
and valuable in these pages. Mr 
Hodder has done the work neither 
ill nor well. He has not produced 
a memorable biography, but he 
has been thoroughly conscientious 
and careful, and Lord Ashley’s 
own diaries supply full material 
for an estimate of the character of 
so great a public servant and so 
excellent a man. 

Slighter sketches in what may 
be called either autobiography or 
personal gossip, or a mixture of 
both, have become so much a 
fashion of late, that such books 
as those of Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle! and the late Hobart 
Pacha,? scarcely seem to call for 
serious criticism. Besides, what 
has the critic to do with a work 
(if it can be called a work) which 
is already in its fourth edition? 
Shade of Firmilian ! who does not 
recollect that the poet-victim’s 
startled statement, ‘“‘I have a 
third edition in the press,’’ sealed 
(and who can say unjustly?) the 
doom of that fortunate-unfortun- 
ate! Therefore it is clear we can 
do Sir Francis Hastings Doyle no 
harm if we say that his respect- 
able maunderings are of the small- 
est possible interest, that most of 
his jokes are flat and his stories 
pointless, and that a certain amus- 
ing self-complacency, especially in 
respect to his poetry, is the chief 
and indeed almost :.:2 only feature 
in the book. We ourselves re- 





1 Reminiscences and Opinions. 


By Sir F. H, Doyle. London: Longmans & Co. 
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member, several years ago, travel- 
ling from Oxford in the same 
carriage with a cheerful gentle- 
man who had the kindness, be- 
tween Didcot and Reading, to 
inform us, apropos de bottes, that 
he was the Professor of Poetry! 
a piece of information which at 
first moved us to more amusement 
than reverence, and set us to work 
puzzling our brains in our igno- 
rance to remember who on earth 
the Professor of Poetry might be! 
And why was he made the Profes- 
sor of Poetry, one wonders? Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle thinks the 
conundrum a very easy one. He 
knows more about his own poetry 
than anybody else does, and nat- 
urally has a better opinion of it 
than most other people. It is in- 
deed a fact that is seldom out of his 
mind. He likes to tell it, in case 
they might not know, to the public 
in general, as well as to chance 
travellers whom he meets in rail- 
way carriages. The recollection 
of this fact gives him a sincere 
pleasure, a sort of mental elation 
which tends at once to the aimable 
and the communicative. ‘* Had 
he lived and given the strength of 
his mind to poetry, I feel quiet 
sure that he would have beaten 
ME easily in the long-run,’’ he 
says, with good-humoured mag- 
nanimity, speaking of Arthur Hal- 
lam, that name made sacred by 
death and song, which to so many 
of his contemporaries is as the 
name of a saint or demigod, ‘< but 
his compositions,’’ adds Sir Francis, 
‘*though full of promise to a dis- 
cerning eye, were at the moment 
somewhat crude and immature, so 
that the preference given to me 
over him was not wholly unreason- 
able.’”’ If Lord Tennyson had been 
at Eton, no doubt the same dispar- 
ity would have been visible. It isa 
fine thing to be a poet, and perhaps 
a finer thing still when one is a 





civil servant at the same time, 
and can thus afford to be a poet, 
so to speak, for love—an amateur, 
and not a professional. Here are 
the views of Sir Francis in respect 
to the distinguished appointment 
which was the crowning glory of 
his life :— 


“In 1861, as I have said, I was 
elected Poetry Professor at Oxford. 
The holder of this professorship, I 
think, ought to fill a more important 
place than he does in university life. 
He should have a much larger salary, 
do a great deal more work, and exer- 
cise jurisdiction over wider portions 
of criticism and thought. In point 
of fact, as I have always thought, he 
should reside in Oxford, devote his 
whole time to his business, and be 
professor not of poetry alone but of 
literature in general. I do not think 
I did my work ill, so far as there was 
any work to be done; but I always 
regretted that during Mr Arnold’s 
ten years I had not prepared for my 
duties by a formal and methodical 
course of studies in the proper direc- 
tion. The fact is, that the Bishop of 
Rochester (I had once dreamed of 
succeeding to him) retired from his 
office at the end of the first five years, 
thereby taking me by surprise. Be- 
fore I had time to consider the matter 
under this new aspect, Mr Arnold 
was in the field, and I let him walk 
over; but in middle life years glide 
away at a great pace, and I found 
Arnold’s reign ended before I knew 
where I was; then after some hesita- 
tion I allowed the old half-forgotten 
wish to wake up again, and offered 
myself as a candidate. The lectures 
I published afterwards were, I flatter 
myself, good of their kind. They had 
always been well received in the lec- 
ture-room, and were afterwards wel- 
comed in print by a large majority of 
my reviewers quite as kindly as they 
deserved. I need not add that the 
spiteful noticer set to work after his 
fashion, treating me with that mag- 
nificent contempt in which our un- 
known Aristarchuses are apt to in- 
dulge themselves behind their visors.” 


We hope the ex-Professor of 
Poetry will not confound us in the 
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crowd of this uncomfortable plural. 
We are no Aristarchus, but a well- 
wisher, always kindly interested 
in the fellow-traveller who treated 
us with such flattering but unex- 
pected confidence. Yet we must 
add that the stories of Sir Francis 
are not very brilliant; and that 
thought it is pleasant to meet any- 
where with such a good-humoured 
talker, who says little that is dis- 
agreeable about other people if he 
sometimes says too much about 
himself, yet print is an injurious 
medium for gossip: and we sin- 
cerely counsel him to publish no 
more, except it be poetry, of which 
a candid critic might have some- 
thing more agreeable to say. 

The sailor who carries a Turkish 
ensign at his bow, but who is (alas! 
was) a delightful English dare- 
devil, a seaman of the fine old 
Marryat type, is quite another 
matter. His book is just the kind 
of book to make boys run away to 
sea, after an old fashion which 
seems to have died out in this 
decorous age. Not that he has 
anything to tell the lads that is 
very attractive in respect to his 
own early experiences. The sketch 
with which he begins of the tyrant- 
captain and the old-fashioned ship 
in which his despotism was su- 
preme, is such a scene as could 
not be found nowadays. These 
sufferings, too, are things of the 
past—but not, we hope, the boyish 
pluck and stamina which, through 
the horrors of such an introduction 
to sea-life, still loved the sea and 
the ship and the service, and no 
more dreamed of complaining than 
of deserting. We should have 
been disposed to believe that such 
devotion was much less likely now- 
adays, if we had not been lately 
privileged to hear from the artless 
lips of the last new middy who has 
joined, that the great sea-monsters 
which now plough the deep in 
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place of the stately cruisers of old, 
have somehow in their bigness and 


wonderfulness found a_ similar 
magic with which to impress the 
imaginations at least of ‘‘ the young 
gentlemen,’’ and that even such a 
monstrous machine as the Devas- 
tation is an object of pride to the 
sailors of the future. We are glad 
of it, though it is difficult to un- 
derstand the charm. 

When Mr Midshipman Hobart 
joined, all was dirty, dreary, miser- 
able below. The poor little fellow 
was pitched into his hammock amid 
all the smells and noises of a crowd- 
ed cabin, and mast-headed next day, 
before he knew how to climb or 
even to stand steady on the mov- 
ing deck. This latter proceeding 
‘‘was as near akin to murder as it 
could be, for I don’t know how it 
was I did not fall overboard, and 
then nothing could have saved my 
life. However, as I didn’t fall,’ 
says this bold seaman, ‘‘I was not 
drowned, and the effect on me was 
curious enough. For all I had 
seen and suffered on that, the open- 
ing day of my sea-life, made me 
think for the first time—and I 
have never ceased thinking—how 
to oppose tyranny in every shape.” 
‘« Let us leave the subject,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ with the consoling thought 
that we shall never see the like 
again.’”’ Such rough treatment 
apparently did little harm on the 
whole; and the boy, who thus be- 
gan his career, developed into the 
ideal seaman, with a_ heart for 
any fate, and a special prefer- 
ence for the most dangerous ser- 
vices. Many of his sketches 
carry us back delightfully to the 
old Marryat days, to Midshipman 
Easy and—a more intimate recol- 
lection still—to the ever delight- 
ful Log of Tom Cringle. Nautical 
writers nowadays are apt to put 
forward the privations and miseries 
of theircalling. Mr Clark Russell, 
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though some of his sea-novels are 
admirable, never fails to point out 
that, however fair a face the sailor 
may put upon it, at bottom he is 
generally sick of the sea. To be 
sure it is of necessity that there 
should bea shipwreck, attended by 
specially tragical circumstances, in 
every nautical romance. But this 
is not the impression which Ad- 
miral Hobart leaves on our minds. 

The wild (but profitable) episode 
of blockade-running, which forms 
one of the most entertaining chap- 
ters in this book, is exactly such an 
adventure as Marryat would have 
delighted in. It would be too 
long to quote the breathless narra- 
tive, or follow the swift, silent, 
smokeless ship, ‘‘as handy a little 
craft as ever floated,’’ in any of 
her hair-breath escapes, or daring 
runs under the enemy’s very nose 
into the blockaded harbour. How 
far the proceeding is to be justified 
in view of international! law, we 
can scarcely say, but morality at 
least had nothing to do with it, 
and the blockading ships seem to 
have enjoyed the bloodless breath- 
less conflict as much as the daring 
adventurers who so often balked 
them. When Captain Hobart’s— 
that is to say, Captain Roberts’s 
—ship was taken at last, he him- 
self had left the service: but that 
there was very little ill-feeling be- 
tween the chasers and the chased 
is evident from his account of this 
event :— 

“The first remark that the officer 
made on coming aboard her was, 
‘Well Captain Roberts, so we have 
caught you at last!’ and he seemed 
much dissapointed when he was told 
that the captain they so particularly 
wanted went home in the last mail. 
The corvette which had chased and 
had been cheated by the D n the 
day before, was lying in the port when 
she was taken. Her captain, when 





he saw the prize, said, ‘I must go 
on board and shake hands with the 








gallant fellow who commands that 
vessel!’ and he did so, warmly com- 


plimenting C on the courage he 
had shown, thus proving that he 
could appreciate pluck, and that 
American naval men did not look 
down on blockade-running as a 
grievous sin, hard work as it gave 
them in trying to put a stop to it.” 





In very painful contrast to this 
light-hearted narrative, is a gloomy 
incident of the fruitless Baltic ex- 
pedition in the Crimean war—the 
expedition from which so much 
was hoped and nothing came: 
which happened where the fleet 
lay sulky and disgusted in forced 
inaction in that wintry sea, scarce- 
ly striking a blow. 


“One morning despatches arrived 
from England. A signal was made 
from the flag-ship for commanding 
officers to repair on board that vessel. 
On our arrival there we were asked 
to sit down to breakfast. Our chief, 
who was opening his letters, suddenly 
threw a depatch over the table to 
S——,, the admiral of the fleet, say- 
ing, ‘What would ye do, mun, if ye 
received a letter like that?’ S-—— 
after reading the letter, said, ‘If I 
received a letter like that, I'd attack 
Revel or Sveaborg, if I lost half my 
fleet.’ Our chief's answer I will never 
forget. It was, ‘I haven't got nerve 
to do it, and I’m d d well sure 
C——hasn’t.’” 





The shock with which these words 
must have been heard, among a 
band of English sailors all wild for 
action, is scarcely conceivable. 
Most people will have bestowed 
upon their boys all the gift-books 
that are likely to fall to their 
share before these pages reach 
their eyes. We therefore add, 
with a light heart and no painful 
sense of possible guilt, in putting 
the Sea, that Siren into any like- 
ly lad’s imagination, that were we 
a boy again, such as once we 
might have been, we should much 
prefer Hobart Pachato Mr Rider 
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Haggard—and what could one say 
more ? 

There is no more delightful 
eccentricity in a library than the 
way in which books will occasion- 
ally group themselves in defiance 
of every rule of appropriateness or 
harmony. It is wrong, we know, 
and contrary to every rule, but 
we confess it gives us great grati- 
fication now and then to find our 
books arranged according to the 
good old rule and simple plan of 
common size, or shape, or bind- 
ing, so that a stately Gibbon shall 
for once in a way find himself 
standing side by side (and much 
good would it do him) with Mr 
Pickwick ; and Doctor Johnson, in 
his most solemn mood, lean upon 
the cultured impertinence of Mr 
Andrew Lang. In like manner, 
though the grouping is accidental, 
it amuses us to find our sportive 
seaman propping up, and giving 
way under the weight of the 
handsome and_ serious volume, 
much pretending, in all the es- 
thetic finery of broad margins and 
uncut paper, which calls _ itself 
‘Sententiz Artis,’! but in reality 
contains the opinions of Mr Harry 
Quilter, barrister-at-law and art 
critic, upon painting and painters 
of the present day. This gentle- 
man writes very well, and often 
very sensibly, with some insight 
and considerable eloquence of ex- 
pression: but he is unfortunately 
too conscious, as is the case with 
so many critics, of himself. It is 
a danger from which the anony- 
mous critic is mercifully preserved. 
He cannot talk—Heaven be praised 
for it !—of ‘‘the many personal at- 
tacks made on ME,”’ or assure the 
public how little he has ‘‘ deigned to 
notice ’’ these utterances. ‘The let- 
ter /, if we may paraphrase Scrip- 


‘than common men. 
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ture, is a little matter, but it stir- 


reth up great strife. However 
innocently it may occur, if we see 
too much of it we are moved 
to instinctive opposition. Human 
nature objects when the unauthori- 
tative critic talks big about what 
‘¢T have endeavoured to teach’’— 
notwithstanding the modest avow- 
al afterwards that at best it is only 
an effort—and ‘‘ what I have tried 
to do.’’ All the same, however, 
we are bound to add that Mr Quil- 
ter’s little plea for himself at the 
beginning of his book is good, 
and contains much truth. It is, 
though he does not take it so, a 
very strong argument for anony- 
mous criticism, which is, we think, 
in the present constitution of the 
human race, the only possible way 
of stating an opinion truly on mat- 
ters at least of literature and art. 
The man who can put forth his 
ideas in respect to his friend’s 
work with absolute impartiality, 
approving or not approving as the 
case may be, and sign his name to 
them, must be braver and better 
The praise, if 
it is praise, is never warm enough, 
or it is not discriminating; and 
the blame, if it is blame, is in- 
tolerable. Mr Quilter says this 
in more elegant and well-chosen 
words :— 


«A writer who dves not attach him- 
self to one special clique of critics, 
but endeavours to stand alone and 
tell the truth all round, must suffer 
so much from abuse and ‘isolation, 
that he had better break stones or 
make screws. To the best of my 
belief, 1 have never written a partial 
word of a friend, or an unjust one of 
an adversary ; and I have lived to see 
most of the friends I had in the art 
world fall away from me, and never 
yet found a single artist who did not 
in his heart of hearts think that it 





1 Sententiz Artis. First Principles of 
By Harry Quilter, R.A. 


Art: For Painters and Picture Lovers. 
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was a great injustice to have his 
shortcomings pointed out, as well as 
his merits praised. ‘Damn the fel- 
low ; why doesn’t he back his friends?’ 
Ruskin once happened to overhear 
some one say of himself, and he left 
off from that date writing criticisms 
on contemporary painters. That is 
what I have heard many times 
directly and indirectly during the 
last decade.” 


We may say, however, in re- 
spect to Mr Ruskin, in, as it were, 
a parenthesis, that he has a curious 
gift, when he does not back his 
friends, of saying the most stinging 
things possible about them in that 
exquisite diction of his; and also 
that he does back his friends—as 
for instance the Tuscan young lady 
and other protégés—in the most un- 
abashed and superlative manner ; 
but this by the way. ‘It does 
not much matter,’”’ adds Mr Quil- 
ter, with a mournful sentiment, 
which perhaps is a little excessive 
in the circumstances, and breathes 
of ‘‘a blight,’’ what the world 
says of one; and though it matters 
more that our personal affections 
and sympathies should be withered 
or stunted, even that may be borne 
silently. Sun and sky still remain, 
and the smell of the grasses in the 
spring, and the silence of summer’s 
full-green life, and the colour of 
the leaves in autumn.’’ Let Mr 
Quilter cheer up! There are con- 
solations, no doubt, in store for 
him more substantial than the 
smell of the grasses. He has 
written (and printed) a very pretty 
book, with much in it that will be 
delightful for the cultivated classes 
to talk over and discuss: and 
though he tells us what an anguish 
it is to point out the shortcomings 
of his neighbours, and how his 
friends fall away from him, and 
abuse and isolation are his lot, he 
yet proceeds to touch up these 
friends with many neat little 
points and pricks, such as no doubt 
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must have afforded him some plea- 
sure in the doing: and we submit 
that the gratification thus pro- 
cured, and the bondless applause, 
for example, of two ‘Saturday Re- 
view,’ ought to be taken into ac- 
count, as well as the passive plea- 
sure of looking at the leaves in 
autumn—which is perhaps too 
fine for flesh and blood. 

The comments thus made are 
often very judicious and some- 
times instructive, and they will 
give much of the lively pleasure 
of a personal talk and discussions, 
to readers interested in art and 
its professors, which means, of 
course, to most educated persons. 
What is said of Leighton, Burne, 
Jones, and Rossetti, is extremely 
good and discriminating, for in- 
stance; but what have Miss Kate 
Greenaway and Mr du Maurier 
to do among these big names? 
Still more, what the—anything 
Mr Quilter pleases—has M. Tis- 
sot to do in this bead-roll of 
the greatest artists of the time? 
‘Tissot has but one rival in 
England, nainely, Alma Tadema,”’ 
he says; at which we feel a shriek 
of horror burst from our lips. 
No command of colour or com- 
position can justify a comparison 
between one of the most scholarly 
and refined of painters and the 
dashing author of so many obnoxi- 
ous studies from the fashion-books 
—very mail portés indeed, and put 
upon the meretricious shoulders 
of ladies from the demi-monde. 
Mr Quilter ought to be ashamed 
of himself for making such a com- 
parison, according even to his 
own tenets—which reject the mere 
art for art theory, and demand 
meaning and thought and mo- 
tive, as well as mere ‘technical 
mastery,’’ in every piece of painted 
canvas which claims to be called 
a picture. 

We will find only one other 
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fault with Mr Quilter, and that 
is not his own, but his quotation 
from Emerson, which is repeated 
in various portions of his book, 
and which seems to us to be false 
all through both in its statement 
and its theory 


«As Emerson has finely said of the 
artist :-— 
‘The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian 
Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity, 
Himself from God he could not free, 
He builded better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.’ 


It is pretty to see the American 
Apostle, and Mr Quilter after him, 
condescending to patronise Michel 
Angelo. ‘‘ He builded better than 
he knew’’—did he?—that great 
rugged, splendid immortal! And 
Mr Emerson knows better and 
pats him on the back for it, and 
an English critic repeats the pat. 
Did ever modern presumption and 
opaqueness of vision go further? 
The great Tuscan who ‘rounded 
Peter’s dome”’ (it was early in 
the history of American culture 
when this was written, and perhaps 
Mr Emerson did not know who 
he was) was the last man in the 
world to free himself from God, 
and without doubt that fine cupola 
suspended ‘itself in the noble fir- 
mament of his imagination with 
a thousand times more grandeur 
than mortal skill could ever work 
out in marble or stone. 

And pray, to drop into a much 
lower question, where did Mr Quil- 
ter or his poet find ‘ groined aisles”’ 
in Rome? The man who quotes 
this pharisaical nonsense makes 
himself responsible for it. 

We are going to be serious 
before we conclude, and discuss 
higher things: so let us pause and 
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trifle with the lightest and the 
smallest possible for a moment. 
What does the reader think, talk- 
ing of poetry, of the following 
lines P— 


«‘ Dance, yellows and whites and reds, 

Lead your gay orgy—leaves, stalks, 
heads, 

Astir with the wind in the tulip beds. 


There’s sunshine ; scarcely a wind at all 

Disturbs starved grass and daisies small 

On a certain mound by the churchyard 
wall. 

Daisies and grass be my heart’s bed- 
feliows, 

On the mound wind spares and sun- 
shine mellows, 

Dance ye reds and whites and yellows!” 


We ask again, with bated breath, 
what does this jingle mean? Is 
it a jingle of some profound har- 
mony too high for ou, compre- 
hension? for it is signed by the 
name of ROBERT BROWNING, and 
it is the principal contribution to 
a funny but a pretty little book 
called by the not vefy appropriate 
title of the New Amphion,! and 
designed to help the young men 
of Edinburgh University to get 
themselves aclub. Why our young 
men, outnumbering Oxford and 
Cambridge, and able to make 
their professors the richest men 
in professorial Christendom, should 
not be able to get a club for 
themselves, is a question which 
may be asked in passing: but 
this is not the matter which 
chiefly occupies us. If Amphion 
piped like Mr Browning, do the 
gentlemen of the Fancy Fair think 
that the most doddered old willow 
in the Meadows would have lifted 
a leg, or the simplest shrub in the 
Princes Street Gardens danced to 
his music: or still less likely, that 
the stones in Craigleith quarries 
would have made one hop towards 





1 The New Amphion: being the book of the Edinburgh University Union 


Fancy Fair. 
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the building of the necessary wall ? 
We are of opinion that these sober 
listeners, not to be taken in by a 
name would have remained un- 
moved, demanding as we do what 
it means. Is the red an illusion 
to the student’s gown, which, how- 
ever, does not boast that lively col- 
our in Edinburgh (but Mr Brown- 
ing might not know), and the 
white and yellow to the robes of 
the ladies crowding to their favour- 
ite celebration, the bazaar, which 
is to this age what Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall were to our fathers? The 
question is one too abstruse to be 
answered ; but it shows what is 
the poet’s opinion of his own com- 
position, and the respect he has for 
the intellect of the North. 

It is too much, perhaps, to ex- 
pect a happy inspiration from un- 
fortunate persons of the literary 
persuasion required to contribute 
to such a collection. Mr Andrew 
Lang sends a vituperation of the 
Dog, which is scarcely in his best 
style; and Mr Robert Louis Stev- 
enson does a similar thing for the 
student, himself chiefly intended, 
of which the same may be said. 
And Mrs Oliphant, with grand- 
motherly sentiment, essays, so far 
as we can make out, to awaken the 
interest of the young men in the 
perfectly unnecessary tremors of 
two mothers, who had no occasion 
to disturb themselves at all—a 
thing which no doubt sometimes 
happens among careful women, 
but calls for little sympathy. 
Professor Blackie, as is appropriate, 
carries off the honours of the day. 
He is like a jovial bird springing 
from bough to bough, singing his 
song,—now it is to May, now to a 
fair lady, anon to a fairer lady’s 


[Jan. 


dress, always cheerful and ready 
with his tag of Greek. His pleas- 
ant twitter enlivens the band, who 
are otherwise dull enough. It 
was pretty, no doubt, the Fancy 
Fair, and the book is pretty for 
the trifle it is; but we doubt if it 
is very much to the credit of our 
old University to seek advance- 
ment even in social life by such 
means. 

We have said that we have left 
graver themes to the last. One 
of them comes to us, a piece of 
history warm from the very mak- 
ing, in Major von Huhn’s account 
of Bulgaria.! Though professing 
to be merely a history of the war 
between Bulgaria and Servia, this 
book will be found to contain 
a great deal of interesting and 
instructive matter relating to the 
previous condition of the former 
country, and the progress it has 
made since 1878. He had already 
visited Bulgaria as the special 
correspondent of the ‘ Cologne Ga- 
zette’ at the time of the Russo- 
Turkish war, when he formed but 
a poor opinion of the people. 
Instead of an interesting oppress- 
ed nationality, he found a collec- 
tion of ignorant, well-to-do boors, 
who would probably have been 
very well contented to form a 
Russian province, but could not be 
expected to constitute a State of 
their own. Russian influence con- 
tinued alsolutely predominant for 
a considerable time after the for- 
mation of the two Bulgarian States, 
and it seems only to be by her own 
incalculable folly that Russia has 
ever lost that influence. The Bul- 
garians were grateful to the Czar, 
and quite willing to live under his 
control in peace and quietness. Of 





1 The struggle of the Bulgarians for National Independence: a Military and 
Political History of the War between Bulgaria and Servia in 1885. Translated 


from the German of Major A. von Huhn. 


London: John Murray, 
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Turkey nobody thought ; it is true 
that the Bulgarians owed a tribute 
to the Sultan, but as they did not 
pay it, that was not of much im- 
portance. In Eastern Roumelia 
there was, indeed, a Turkish 
Governor-General ; but that official 
seems to have been much in the 
same position as the unfortunate 
nobleman who lately held the 
pitiable post of Gladstonian Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. As a rule 
these governors seem to have acted 
very sensibly ; finding it useless 
even to pretend to be the supreme 
power in the State, they lived 
quietly in their official residence, 
and drew their salaries, which were 
large and regularly paid, and made 
as little reference to the Sultan as 
possible, so as not to provoke any 
open expressions of disloyalty. 
The real ruler all the time was 
the Russian  consul-general at 
Philippopolis, and a very arbitrary 
and imperious ruler he was. 


In Bulgaria affairs were in 
much the same state, and the 
intention was that the nation 


should be governed from St Peters- 
burg through the ‘‘ don jeune 
prince,” who was to be merely 
the mouthpiece of Russia. This 
supremacy, however, was wantonly 
thrown away by the insolent and 
tyrannical conduct of the Russian 
officials, who treated Bulgaria like 
‘a tribe of Turkomans, who can 
simply be ruled with the knout,”’ 
and insulted Prince Alexander to 
his face. The good young Prince 
was thus driven into another 
course of action, and determined 
to start a nation on his own ac- 
count, and, as Major von Huhn 
puts it, ‘‘turn his subjects into 
‘ Bulgarians.’’’ How he succeeded 
in this object is shown by the 
enormous progress that Bulgaria 
has since made in every way, 
social and political, the greater 


The Struggle of the Bulgarians. 
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part of which Major von Huhn 
attributes to the excellent ruler 
who has brought to his adopted 
country not only victory but 
Victorias, who has given enlight- 
ment to the whole people and 
European caps to the hotel porters, 
who has banished bigotry and 
brought in beer. Yes; after leav- 
ing Bulgaria six years ago in a 
state of semi-barbarism, Major von 
Huhn landed at Lompalanka in 
1885 and found the people drink- 
ing beer, ‘‘real, excellent beer, 
straight from the cask and cooled 
on ice!’ Verily Prince Alex- 
ander is a great man. 

On the Eastern Roumelian re- 
volution Major von Huhn has 
much to say, and his account of that 
mysterious transaction, coming as 
it does from the fountainhead, is 
worthy of serious attention. That 
the actual revolution was the work 
of a small body of men, who were 
in no sense the authorised delegates 
of their countrymen, but were the 
true representatives of the national 
spirit, he has no doubt. Prince 
Alexander’s reasons for accepting 
the government of the country are 
given in his own words. Frem his 
statement it appears that he had 
assured—and honestly assured— 
M. de Giers at Franzenbad 
that no such movement was 
immediately contemplated, to his 
knowledge, though the desire for 
unity was widely spread among 
the people of both States. Hardly, 
however, had he got back to 
Bulgaria before he received in- 
telligence of the plot, when he 
immediately despatched a con- 
fidential envoy to Philippopolis to 
dissuade the leaders if possible 
from carrying it out. The envoy 
arrived too late, the revolt had 
broken out, and the Prince was 
called upon to assume the govern- 
ment. An immediate decision was 
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necessary, and he accepted, fully 
realizing the risk of the step he 
thus took, but considering that 
greater dangers would attend his 
refusal, notably the probable out- 
break of a religious civil war 
between Bulgarians and Moham- 
medans. ‘‘I alone,” he says, 
‘‘was in a position to keep the 
movement within peaceful bounds, 
and to prevent it from leading to 
excesses. Without me anarchy 
would be rampant; with me peace 
and order were assured. ‘That is 
why I accepted.”’ 

We may quote here the follow- 
ing striking instance of the young 
Prince’s insight and practical wis- 
dom :— 


“T cannot help telling a story at 
this point which does honour to both 
parties—the Prince and the Moham- 
medans,and which proves that one can 
sometimes do more by straightforward 
and true confidence, than by the most 
artful tricks. During the first days 
no one in the province could tell what 
attitude the Prince had assumed to- 
wards Mohammedans at Philippopo- 
lis, and consequently telegrams were 
received from every prefect in the 
country which were all pretty much 
of the same substance, and to this 
effect: ‘ All our men capable of bear- 
ing arms having now left their vil- 
lages, there is a universal fear lest 
the Mohammedans, whoare left alone 
behind, should fall upon the Chris- 
tians. Amongst the former threat- 
ening symptoms are already noticed, 
and we cannot be answerable for 
anything, unless we receive authority, 
for which we now pray, to disarm 
the Mohammedans.’ To this unani- 
mous demand, the Prince telegraphed 
back that he most distinctly refused 
the desired permission. Then he 
sent for the Mufti of Philippopolis, 
and showed him all the telegrams of 
the prefects. The Mufti read and 
grew pale. ‘You see,’ said the 
Prince, ‘what I am asked to do: I 
have always been very weli satisfied 
with my Mohammedan subjects. I 
have every confidence in you, and 


therefore I have not acceded to this 
request. Will you betray my trust 
in you?’ The Mufti replied, ‘My 
Prince, we know how you have acted 
to our co-religionists in Bulgaria, 
and we see how ready you are to con- 
ciliate us ; as long as you are in East - 
ern Roumelia no Mohammedan will 
take up arms against you.” And no 
one ever did.” 


The account of the war itself, 
with its startling changes of for- 
tune, is minute and vivid. Through- 
out the story, the central figure 
is Prince Alexander, of whose 
many good qualities the gallant 
Major can hardly say enough. 
Not only was he brave and full 
of resource, but merciful, anxious 
to pacify and quiet disturbance ; 
springing down from his post of 
observation in horror at the re- 
sults of the murderous fire of 
his own batteries, and cursing 
the needless war that made such 
carnage necessary; or changing 
at once from the soldier to the 
statesman, and dictating circular 
notes to the Powers avec accom- 
paynement de trompettes, or rather 
of shells and musket-balls; or 
again, charging the German corre- 
spondent not to omit to chronicle 
the gallant behaviour of the enemy’s 
artillery. Hisappearance through- 
out is that of a man, gallant, chiv- 
alrous, and humane, adored by his 
own soldiers, and so highly re- 
spected by the enemy, that but 
for the interference of greater 
Powers, he might have been King 
of Servia as well as Prince of 
Bulgaria—not by conquest, but by 
free election. We seem rather to 
be reading of a hero of romance 
than a character in plain unvar- 
nished history, 

The affairs of Bulgaria are likely 
to prove of immense importance 
in Europe, even if there were not 
this charm of personal and roman- 
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tic interest in the development of 
its young nationality. But our 
own affairs are nearer home, and 
call forth a still warmer interest. 
It is not our part to comment 
upon the exciting character of the 
present crisis in Ireland, which 
may have taken even more re- 
markable developments before these 
pages reach the public eye; but 
the work now before us has a 
more permanent claim upon our at- 
tention. Mr Dicey has made a not- 
able experiment in the treatment 
of a political question by a purely 
scientific method.! Among all the 
subjects of our day none has been 
more inextricably entangled among 
the passions, prejudices, and senti- 
ments of races and factions than 
that of Home Rule, and if such 
a problem can be entirely isolated 
from the influence of party feel- 
ings, and solved by the rules of 
common-sense, experience and for- 
mal logic, there is no reason why 
the most knotty point of policy 
that ever divided the House of 
Commons or agitated the constitu- 
encies should not in the same 
manner, be cut by such a Q. £. D. 
as must close the mouth of even the 
most obstinate stump-orator. If Mr 
Dicey’s example be followed by the 
imitation which its success ought 
to secure, we might hope to see 
politics reduced to a science—made 
a branch of the ordinary education 
of our English youth ; and such 
topics as the Franchise, Free 
Trade, or the Eastern Question 
simplified into primers for our 
elementary schools. But, apart 
from such utopian expectations, 
Mr Dicey’s work on ‘‘ Home 
Rule’’ is of the highest utility in 
pointing out the conclusion at 
which every right mind must ar- 
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rive when the subject has been 
divested of all its adventitious 
envelopes — of partisan feeling, 
national sentiment, traditional 
animosity, sympathy, expediency, 
and all other qualities which tend 
to obstruct the view. 

We can only indicate in brief 
outlines the nature of the argu- 
ment that Mr Dicey employs. 
Starting from the definition of 
Home Rule as a demand for an 
Irish Parliament with ‘‘ habitual 
freedom ”’ from the control of the 
Imperial or British Parliament, 
and an Irish Executive habitually 
responsible to the Irish people and 
its representatives, and showing 
that Home Rule does not mean 
either local self-government or 
national independence, he pro- 
ceeds to show that the strength of 
the movement in England depends 
‘fon a peculiar though not of neces- 
sity transitory state of opinion.” 
The arguments of Home Rulers 
‘¢ derive at least half their power 
from their correspondence with 
dominant sentiments.”’ 


“That this is so is admitted by the 
now celebrated appeal from the classes 
to the masses. It is in its nature an 
appeal from a verdict likely to be 
pronounced by the understanding or 
the prejudicc of educated men to the 
emotions of the uneducated crowd. 
The appeal may or may not be justi- 
fiable. This is not the point for dis- 
cussion; but the making of such an 
appeal necessarily implies that the 
existence of certain widespread feel- 
ings, is a condition requisite for full 
appreciation of the reasoning in sup- 
port of Home Rule. The reasons 
may be good, but it is faith which 
gives them convincing power. They 
derive their cogency from a favouring 
atmosphere of opinion or feeling.” 


This favouring atmosphere is 





1 England’s Case against Home Rule. 


John Murray. 


By A. V. Dicey, M.A. London : 
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pervaded not so much by demo- 
cratic convictions as by demo- 
cratic sentiment which is imper- 
vious to right reasoning and the 
logic of facts. 

Mr Dicey goes over seriatim the 
principal English arguments in 
favour of Home Rule,—the argu- 
ment from foreign experience, 
upon which Mr Gladstone laid 
so much stress, but which, when 
fairly looked at, presents itself 
rather in the light of a warning ; 
the argument from the will of the 
Irish people—Mr Dicey, we sup- 
pose for the sake of consistency 
in his method of treatment, rates 
it at an importance much higher 
than it deserves—which is met by 
a statement that a majority of the 
electors of Great Britain, with a 
large proportion of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, are for the maintenance 
of the Union ; the argumunt from 
Irish history, which has _ been 
so fully considered in this Maga- 
zine that we need not dwell upon 
it ; theargument from the assumed 
virtues of self-government, which 
is vitiated by a reference to the 
social condition of Ireland, and a 
proof that ‘‘even in countries 
deeply imbued with the spirit of 
legality self - government has no 
necessary tendency to produce just 
government or just legislation ;”’ 
the argument from the necessity for 
Coercion Acts, which hardly de- 
serves consideration as a plea ; and 
lastly, the argument from incon- 
venience to England, which Eng- 
land by the exercise of a little 
firmness has it well within her 
power to remedy. Giving all 
due weight to these arguments, 
Mr Dicey demonstrates that they 
do not support a demand for Home 
Rule, however far they may go as 
against the maintenance of the 
Union or in favour of complete 
separation. As for Separation it- 


self, Mr Dicey thinks that while 
it does not involve more dangers 
than Home Rule, it presents more 
compensating advantages. He is 
not, however, able to take into 
account the fact that in the hands 
of an Irish Executive, independent 
of the Imperial Parliament, Home 
Rule in theory, would be Separa- 
tion in practice, and that England 
would necessarily suffer not only 
from the disadvantages of the one, 
but from the dangers of the other. 
Perhaps the most interesting dis- 
cussion in Mr Dicey’s volume is 
that which treats of Home Rule 
as Federalism, and which possesses 
a value over and above its applic- 
ability, to the demands of Ireland. 
If the efforts which are being 
made to stir up a Home Rule feel- 
ing in Scotland and Wales are not 
mere diversions in favour of the 
Separatist party in Parliament, 
and if they do derive any force 
from a prevailing ‘‘ favouring at- 
mosphere ’’ of ‘‘ democratic senti- 
ment,’’ it is highly important that 
the several units of Great Britain 
should endeavour to understand 
what their condition would be 
under a Federation. The disad- 
vantages of a Federal scheme of 
Home Rule are thus summed 


up :— 


“ First, the sovereignty of the Im- 
perial Parliament would be distroyed, 
and all English constitutional arrange- 
ments would be dislocated ; secondly, 
the power of Great Britain would be 
diminished; thirdly, the chance of 
further disagreement with Ireland 
would certainly not be diminished, 
and would probably be increased.” 


In short, a Federal schenie of 
Home Rule involves a revolution, 
without any compensating advan- 
tages to Great Britain, and with 
no prospect of substantial benefit 
towards Ireland. 
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It does not seem probable—al- 
though when we are speaking of 
Mr Gladstone it is the improbable 
that we have most reason to expect 
—that the Government of Ireland 
Bill will be ever again brought be- 
fore the country in the same form 
in which it met with so emphatic 
a rejection. Should this be the 
case, Mr Dicey’s exposure of its 
provisions will reveal many objec- 
tions which escaped even the close 
criticism to which it was previously 
exposed. We do not exaggerate 
the value of the volume which we 
now lay down, when we say that 
no one can advaance a valid claim 
to either write or speak -upon the 
subject of Home Rule for Ireland 
who has not read and digested Mr 
Dicey’s work. 

Meanwhile, how can we conclude 
without a hope that Scotland, with 
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her character and credit—no fool- 
ish rebel, but long and well ex- 
perienced in the uses of liberty 
and power—will never be seduced 
into joining a cry so undignified 
and so delusive. Our Home Rule 
is too genuine and certain to be 
put in question. When we have 
asked, we have asked with all the 
weight of sobriety and sense ; and 
who is so bold as to assert that 
we have ever failed in obtaining 
anything that we have thought it 
worth while persistently to seek? 
Whatever may threaten the Union, 
by God’s grace it shall never be 
the most loyal, the most thought- 
ful of the three sister families who 
are bound by it — her Majesty’s 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, still 
the stronghold, as we hope, not- 
withstanding political aberrations, 
of good sense and good faith. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE 


Tue task which I have undertaken 
in the present article is to describe 
the events which led up to the 
legislative union, on the first day of 
this century, between Great Britain 
and Ireland. These events form a 
part of the Unionist case, upon 
which Unionists have been too 
apt to let judgment go by default, 
while their opponents have been 
pressing the historical argument 
with all possible force. 


“I am amazed at the deadness of 
vulgar opinion to the blackguardism 
and baseness—no words are strong 
enough—which befoul the whole his- 
tory of the Union.” 


So Mr Gladstone has written, in 
a phrase which he has since told 
us was never meant for publi- 
cation. 

“ Unspeakably criminal, I own, were 
the means by which the Union was 
brought about, and utterly insufficient 
were the reasons for its adoption.” ! 


This is the more decorus though 
scarcely less emphatic language of 
his latest manifesto. 

Now, Unionists have been un- 
duly apt to take these views of 
history for granted. They have 
been for the most part content to 
reply (what is perfectly true), that 
the historical argument has very 
little to do with the matter. The 
case of the Union must be judged, 
not according to the motives or 
actions of the men who supported 
it nearly a century ago, but by 
the standard of the welfare of the 
British Empire to-day. This argu- 
ment is cogent, but the position 
is not satisfactory to those who 
are proud of the honour and the 
history of their country, and who 


Onion with Ireland. 


UNION WITH IRELAND. 


regard as a precious possession 
the good fame of the statesmen of 
previous generations, to whatever 
political party they may have be- 
longed. 

But the Unionist case may be 
placed much higher than this. 
There is nothing in the conduct 
of Pitt and Cornwallis to be 
ashamed of. What blackguard- 
ism and baseness is to be found, 
lies not in the conduct of those 
who forced on the Union, but of 
those who extorted the highest 
possible price for falling in with 
it. The reasons that led to the 
Union were honourable and suffi- 
cient. The Act of Union put an 
end to a state of things that was 
a disgrace and a peril to the em- 
pire. Its enactments must be 
read, as Professor Dicey in his 
recent admirable work declares, 
‘¢in the lurid light cast upon 
them by the rebellion of 1798.’ 
They must be read also in view 
of the death-struggle with France 
that was absorbing all the strength 
of the country. As many frivolous 
and wicked motives have been 
ascribed to Mr Pitt as, in later 
times, to Mr Gladstone himself. 
But the memoirs and private cor- 
respondence of the time are now 
open to the world, and from these 
the truth shines out. 

Pitt and Cornwallis were guided 
by two motives—the necessity of 
securing the country against French 
invasion, and the desire to protect 
Irish Roman Catholics against the 
fury of Irish Protestants. These 
were the motives which they laid 
before the country ; these, as we 
see from their most private utter- 
ances were the motives that actu- 





1 History of an Idea, p. 6. 
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ated themselves. The course which 
they took appeared to the country 
to be right and necessary; and 
looking back from this distance of 
time, it is hard to see that the 
country was wrong. Such is the 
view that I wish to present in this 
article. 

In the first place, a short sketch 
of the salient features of the events 
which led up to the Union contro- 
versy will make the situation intel- 
ligible. | During the first three- 
quarters of the eighteenth century, 
Ireland lay under the weight of 
the severest penal laws against 
Catholics, and the heaviest com- 
mercial restriction on her indus- 
try. When we look back upon 
those laws, they appear altogether 
iniquitous. The marvel seems to 
be that Ireland remained as tran- 
quil and peaceable under them as 
she did. But Ireland was not sin- 
gular in regard to either of them. 
In England and Scotland there 
existed penal laws against Catho- 
lics even more savage than those 
of Ireland. It is true they were 
not enforced; but the furious 
Edinburgh and Glasgow riots of 
January 1779, and the more cele- 
brated Gordon riots of 1780, 
caused by attempts to slighty re- 
lax them, showed how fully they 
had the sanction of the more igno- 
rant public opinion. Again, the 
whole theory of the British Em- 
pire was, that the commercial in- 
terests of every part were to yield 
to those of Great Britain. Irish- 
men are apt to talk as if the pro- 
hibitions on wool and the other 
commercial restrictions on Irish 
trade were imposed out of some 
special hatred of Ireland; but Ire- 
land was merely put in the same 
position as any of the Colonies or 
Dependencies. Scotland did not 
obtain commercial freedom till the 
Union; Ireland at the same price 
obtained similar freedom. 
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Nowadays, such restrictions are 
seen to do harm to the subject 
country quite incommensurate with 
the advantage to the superior coun- 
try ; but a hundred and fifty years 
ago it was a new idea to the De- 
pendencies themselves that any 
other relationship was possible, and 
nothing was more hopeless—as 
Burke experienced at Bristol— 
than to persuade a commercial 
audience that the freedom of Ire- 
land could fail to be the ruin of 
England. 

But the revolt of the American 
Colonies against commercial re- 
strictions of a similar nature roused 
Ireland from sleep. The Irish felt 
at once that the cause of the Con- 
tinental was their own. The 
Presbyterians of the north, in par- 
ticular, sympathised most strongly 
with them. Irish emigrants fought 
in the armies; and when the Con- 
tinentals received hitherto unheard- 
of commercial freedom, the Irish 
began to urge very strongly their 
case for similar remissions. In 
1777 ¢ame that great British disas- 
ter, the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, and in the next year fol- 
lowed the first considerable relaxa- 
tion of the commercial restrictions 
and of the penal laws of Ireland. 
Inthe same year began the great 
Volunteer movement, the first 
symptoms and expression of inde- 
pendent vigour in the country. 
The city of Belfast was threatened 
with a visit from three or four 
privateers. British arms were so 
reduced, that the only defence 
which the Lord Lieutenant found 
himself able to offer consisted of 
‘¢a troop or two of horse, or part 
of a company of invalids.’’ Under 
these circumstances the inhabi- 
tants took up arms to defend 
themselves, and from this begin- 
ning sprang a great national move- 
ment, giving Ireland a unity and 
a conscious force which carried 
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her far in the path of national life. 
Few bodies have been the subject 
of more extravagant laudation ; of 
few is it harder to form a_ just 
opinion. Perhaps the fairest tes- 
timony on the subject is that of 
Lord Clare, who, at any rate, had 
no undue bias in their favour. In 
his great speech in support of the 
Union, he says :— 


“On the old Irish volunteers I 
desire to be understood not to convey 
anything like censure. Their con- 
duct will remain a problem in his- 
tory; for without the shadow of 
military control, to their immortal 
honour it is known, that from their 
first levy till they disbanded them- 
selves, no act of violence or outrage 
was charged against them; and they 
certainly did—on every occasion 
where their services were required— 
exert themselves with effect to main- 
tain the internal peace of the country. 
The gentlemen of Ireland wereall in 
their ranks, and maintained a decided 
influence upon them. But I shall 
never cease to think that the appeals 
made to that army by the angry poli- 
ticians of that day were dangerous 
and ill-judged in the extreme; and 
that they established the precedent 
for rebellion, which has since been 
followed up with full success.” ! 


In 1779 this force had grown 
to very large dimensions, and was 
variously estimated at from 40,000 
to 100,000 strong. They were a 
vehemently loyal and wholly Pro- 
testant body. They devoted their 
full strength to political agitation. 
Their aims were free trade in the 
first place, and constitutional lib- 
erty in the second. Their de- 
mands for free trade were couched 
in no measured terms. At the cele- 
bration in Dublin of the birthday 
of William III., among the most 
prominent features in the demon- 
stration were two cannon with 


the inscription, ‘‘ Free Trade or 
this.”” In the winter of 1779-80 
this imperious and just demand 
was conceded, and complete free 
trade was granted by Lord 
North. In the autumn of 1781 
came the final blow of the Amer- 
ican war, in the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis, the only efficient 
British general, with his army 
at York Town. This was follow- 
ed up by the volunteers of the 
Dungannon Convention of Feb- 
ruary 1782, formed by delegates 
from all the Ulster corps, and re- 
presenting a force of 23,000 armed 
men. After grave and decorous 
debate, this assembly declared that 
‘¢The claim of any body of men, 
other than the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland, to make laws 
to bind this country, is ynconsti- 
tutional, illegal, and a grievance.”’ 
After a series of resolutions upon 
all the burning questions of the 
day, they concluced, Protestant as 
they were, by affirming— 


“ That we hold the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion to be 
equally sacred in others as in our- 
selves. That as men and as Irishmen, 
as Christians and as Protestants, we 
rejoice in the relaxation of the penal 
laws against our Roman Catholic fel- 
low-subject, and that we conceive the 
measure to be fraught with the hap- 
piest consequence to the union and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land.” 2 


It is to be observed in passing, 
that this resolution as to the 
Catholics is simply retrospective. 
It rejoices in the relation of the 
penal laws which had already 
taken place, but by no means im- 
plies a desire for the removal of 
all the remaining Catholic disa- 
bilities. Within a week Flood 





1Speech of Lord Clare in the Irish 


House of Lords, roth Feb. 1800, p. 2I— 


republished by the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union. 
2 Mitchell, History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 138. 
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was labouring the distinction 
between rights of property and 
rights of power; and to the con- 
cession of these last the leaders 
of the volunteers were for long 
after opposed. 

A few days after Grattan, in 
the Irish House of Commons, 
moved an address, declaring the 
independent legislative rights of 
Ireland. A postponement was 
carried by the Government, but 
the principle of the motion was 
strenuously upheld even by the 
most zealous of their supporters, 
and it was obvious that the mo- 
tion itself could not be resisted. 
In the following month came the 
resignation of Lord North and 
the accession to power of Rocking- 
ham, Shelburne, and Fox. 

It was little use for the new 
Government to consider whether 
the concession of legislative inde- 
pendence was wise or not. It 
was impossible even to dwell on 
terms and conditions. Great Brit- 
ain, in her then state of prostra- 
tion, was unable to resist a de- 
mand put forward by an_ over- 
whelming majority of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, and backed by 
the only organised force in the 
kingdom. Wise or unwise, the 
wishes of Ireland had to be com- 
plied with; and the merits which 
Fox and Shelburne can claim is, 
that they put a good face upon a 
necessity, and yielded with a good 
grace in a case where effective 
resistance was hopeless. 

We often hear nowadays of the 
wisdom and beneficence of Grat- 
tan’s Parliament; we sometimes 
hear sighs for its restoration. I 
have no wish to abuse it. If I 
had, I could find no bitterer lan- 
guage that that of patriot and 
Nationalist writers. The truth is, 
that it was an anomally which 
could not be restored; and if it 
were restored, it would be as far 
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as possible from satisfying the 
views of the Nationalists. 

Grattan’s Parliament was, dur- 
ing its whole existence, a purely 
Protestant Parliament. Till 1793 
Roman Catholics had no vote in 
elections, and till the end of its 
existence no Roman Catholic could 
sit in it. It was composed almost 
exclusively of the English and the 
landed interest, and was in general 
wholly subservient to the Viceroy 
and his Executive. Neither was 
this a mere accident, which could 
have been remedied by Reform 
Bills, or have been altered by any- 
thing short of a complete altera- 
tion of the Constitution. 

If the Parliament had not been 
subservient to the Executive, there 
would have been a deadlock. The 
Irish Parliament was not supreme. 
It could not, like the Imperial 
Parliament, get rid of a Minister 
with whom it differed. The Irish 
Viceroy and the Irish Governmert 
did not depend on the confidence 
of the Dublin Parliament, but re- 
tained office during the pleasure 
of the Parliament at Westminster. 
The Irish Parliament was not 
even independent in legislation. 
Measures passed by the Irish 
Parliament had to be sent over to 
London to be confirmed by the 
British great seal, which was only 
affixed by the Crown on the. ad- 
vice of his British Ministers, sup- 
ported by the British House of 
Commons. 

Such a system was only work- 
able on condition of the complete 
subordination of the one party to 
the other, of the legislature to 
the executive. 

The history of the period is full 
of instances of this subordination, 
but the treatment of the Catholic 
question by the Irish House of 
Commons is perhaps the best ex- 
ample. In 1792, following their 
own instincts, they rejected, by an 
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overwhelming majority, a petition 
for Catholic emancipation. In 
1793, at the express bidding of 
Pitt and Dundas, they passed al- 
most as large a measure with 
only three dissentients to the 
second reading. 

In February 1795, when the 
feeling of the country was certain- 
ly not more liberal than in 1793, 
they were prepared at the bidding 
of Lord Fitzwilliam to vote for 
absolute Catholic equality. A 
month later, on his departure, the 
same proposals were thrown out 
by a majority of a hundred. 
Obedience such as this was the 
only condition on which the 
clumsy system would work, and 
obedience such as this is hardly 
what modern Home Rulers desire. 
At the same time, the executive 
was hampered and weakened at 
every turn by having to secure 
the conformity of a nominally in- 
dependent body, and the methods 
adopted for the purpose were not 
always such as would bear the 
light. 

The friction between West- 
minster and the Castle, between 
the Castle and the Parliament 
House, was overpowering. The 
question of commercial relations 
with Ireland is an example of this. 
The matter had been left open in 
1782, when the Duke of Portland 
had been anxious to settle these 
relations on a firm and permanent 
basis; but Grattan most unwisely 
declared that the rights of Ireland 
were not subjects to be haggled 
over in a treaty. 

In 1784 Mr Pitt took up the 
question. The spirit in which he 
approached both the commercial 
problem and that of parliament- 
ary reform will be best shown by 
an extract from his confidential 
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despatch to the Duke of Rutland, 
the then Lord Lieutenant :— 


“T own to you the line to which my 
mind at present inclines (open to what- 
ever new observations or arguments 
may be suggested to me) is to give Ire- 
land an almost unlimited command of 
commercial advantages, if we can re- 
ceive in return some security that her 
strength and riches will be our benefit, 
and that she will contribute from ti e 
to time in their increasing proportions 
to the common exigencies of the em- 
pire ; and having, by holding out this, 
removed, I trust, every temptation to 
Ireland to consider her interests as 
separate from England, to be ready— 
while we discountenance wild and un- 
constitutional attempts which strike 
at the root of all authority—to give 
real efficacy and popularity to Govern- 
ment by acceding (if such a line can 
be found) to a prudent and temperate 
reform of Parliament, which may 
guard against, or gradually cure, real 
defects and mischiefs; may show a 
sufficient regard for the interests, and 
even prejudices, of individuals who 
are concerned; and may unite the 
Protestant interest in excluding the 
Catholics from any share in the rep- 
resentation or the government of the 
country.”! 

While this passage proves the 
generous views which Mr Pitt held 
towards Ireland, the last lines 
show that he had not yet reached 
the liberal spirit of Catholic eman- 
cipation which distinguished him 
a few years later. The instruc- 
tions to the Duke of Rutland are 
summed up in the following strik- 
ing passage which occurs in the 
same despatch :— 

“Let me beseech you to recollect 
that both your character and mine 
for consistency are at stake, unless 
there are unanswerable proofs that the 
case of Ireland and England is differ- 
ent, and to recollect also that however 
itis our duty to oppose the most deter- 
mined spirit and firmness to unfound- 
ed clamours and factious pretensions, 





1 Pitt to Duke of Rutland, 7th Oct. 1784. Mahon’s “lustorical Essays, p. 
253 Quarterly Review, Sept. 1842, p. 299. 




















it is a duty equally indispensable to 
take care not to struggle but in a right 
cause”! 

Acting in this spirit, he brought 
forward in the beginning of 1785 
a set of propositions which were 
justly regarded in Ireland as a 
most liberal and favourable solu- 
tion of the questions at issue. 
But for this very reason they were 
vehemently opposed on high Pro- 
tectionist grounds by the whole 
mercantile and manufacturing in- 
terests of Great Britian. Pitt 
found it impossible to carry them 
without considerable concessions 
to these interests. The English 
opposition at once shifted their 
ground, and declared that the re- 
solutions in their new form com- 
promised Irish independence. The 
cry was taken up by indignant 
Irish patriots, and thus was re- 
jected the best offer which Ireland 
ever had, and no commercial ar- 
rangement was arrived at till after 
the union. 

The failure of this negotiation is 
made the occasion of the bitterest 
accusations of treachery against 
Mr Pitt; but there is not the 
smallest ground for these attacks, 
or for questioning the plain fact 
that Pitt was a strong Free Trader, 
genuinely anxious to make a more 
liberal bargain with Ireland than 
he could induce the British Parlia- 
ment to endorse. 

In 1789 a still more acute dif- 
ficulty arose. The one link 
between the countries was the 
Crown and the administration. 
But in consequence of the illness 
of George III., it became necessary 
to elect a regent. The Prince of 
Wales was the proposed regent. 
In England, Government thought 
it necessary in various ways to 
limit his powers, and the history 
of the conflict that ensued is well 
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known. The Irish Parliament, on 
the other hand, were anxious to 
appoint the Prince regent instantly 
and without any limitations. Fitz- 
gibbon, the future Chancellor, and 
the Earl of Clare, alone opposed. 
The Crowns of the two countries 
had heen declared inseparable, but 
this was to separate them. Consti- 
tuted as it was, the government of 
the country could never go on un- 
less they followed Great Britian 
implicitly in all regulations of 
imperial policy. 


“Do you suppose,” he said, “the 
British nation will submit to the 
claim now set up by the Irish Parlia- 
ment? If the address of both houses 
can invest the Prince of Wales with 
royal power in this way, the same 
address could convey the same powers 
to Louis XVI., or to His Holiness 
the Pope, or to the right honourable 
mover of this resolution. ‘ 

“We are committing ourselves 
against the law and against the 
constitution, and in such a contest 
Ireland must fall.” * 


He warned them that such a 
course must lead to the alternative 
of separation or union, and there- 
fore would be more effectual in 
forcing forward a union that if 
all the sluices of corruption were 
opened at once. 

The House of Commons refused 
to listen to this reasoning, and de- 
clared the Prince of Wales Regent 
with full kingly powers. Fortu 
nately, however, by the time the 
deputation from Dublin reached 
London, the king was already re- 
covered, and the Prince of Wales 
could only thank the Irish Parlia- 
ment for their kindness. The 
danger of the situation is stated 
by no one with more clearness 
and cogency than by Mitchell, 
the honest though bitterly anti- 
English historian :— 





1 Massey, Hist. of England, iii. 275. 





2 Froude, English in Ireland, ii. 507. 
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“This dangerous dispute was thus 
ended for that time. Its dangers 
were twofold. First, the Prince 
might have refused the regency with 
limited powers; in that case, the 
English Parliament would certainly 
have made the Queen regent, and the 
Prince might have accepted the Irish 
regency with unlimited powers; 
there would then have been two 
regents, and two sefarafe kingdoms. 
Secondly, the Prince might have ac- 
cepted the regency precisely on the 
terms offered him in each country; 
he would then have been a regent 
with limited powers in England, and 
with full royal prerogative in Ireland ; 
unable to create a peer in England, 
but with power to swamp the House 
with new peerages in Ireland; un- 
able to reward his friends with cer- 
tain grants, pensions, and offices in 
England; but able to quarter them all 
upon the revenue of Ireland. The 
peril of such a condition of things was 
fully appreciated, both by Mr Pitt and 
by his able coadjutor in Ireland, Mr 
Fitzgibbon. They drew from it an 
argument for the total annihilation 
of Ireland by a legislative union. 
Others who watched events with equal 
attention, found in it a still sounder 
argument for total separation.”? 
Mitchell’s position is inexpugnable, 
and no fact went further to con- 
vince British statesmen that sepa- 
ration or union were the only pos- 
sible alternatives. 

After a pause, during which 
Europe watched the progress of 
the French Revolution, the next 
critical question that came to the 
front was that of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. The worst of the penal 
laws had been removed in 1778, 
but abundant disabilities remained. 
The question had hitherto lain like 
a sunken rock, on which schemes 
of parliamentary and other reform 
had suffered shipwreck, but it now 
showed above water. In the end 
of 1791 the claims of the Catholics 
were being pressed on the Irish 
Government by Pitt and Dundas. 
Burke threw his whole weight into 


the same scale, and sent his son— 
an alley only tolerated for the sake 
of his father—to Dublin. Grattan 
and his friends supported the same 
view, but the Protestant party at 
large were opposed to it. Pitt and 
Dundas tried argument and advice, 
but the relations between Catholics 
and Protestants were too embittered 
to be revolutionised peaceably with- 
out the intervention of direct force. 
In 1792 a small measure in favour 
of the Catholics was carried by Sir 
H. Langrishe, but a petition ask- 
ing more complete relief aroused 
most violent opposition from the 
Ascendancy party through the king- 
dom, and was rejected by a major- 
ity of 208 to 23, though it had 
the countenance of the British 
Government. ‘The following year, 
however, witnessed a marvellous 
change. Mr Pitt and the British 
Government by no means shared 
the views of the Ascendancy 
party and the Irish Executive. 
By their direct orders (Dundas to 
Westmoreland, 23d January 1793; 
Froude’s ‘English in Ireland,’ ili. 
73) a large measure of emancipa- 
tion was early in 1793 introduced 
and carried through both Houses 
by the votes of the Court party, 
Dr Duigenan and Lord Clare alone, 
protesting audibly. 

By this measure the parliament- 
ary franchise was given to Roman 
Catholics, and all the more oppres- 
sive restrictions that lay on them 
were removed. ‘The chief disabil- 
ity that remained was that the right 
to sit in Parliament was still with- 
held. Pitt and Dundas were not 
anxious to maintain even this re- 
striction; and there can be little 
doubt that, if the course of British 
affairs had continued smooth, this 
also would have been removed in 
no long time, and complete legal 
equality introduced. 

But now began the most severe 





1 Mitchell, Hist. of Ireland, i. 177. 
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struggle for existence through 
which Great Britain has _ ever 
had to pass. On the rst February 
1793, a week after Dundas’s de- 
spatch, France declared war upon 
us. At first it appeared as if the 
Republic must be crushed by her 
host of enemies, internal and ex- 
ternal; but in 1794 the tide 
turned, and France began her 
career of victory. The alliance 
against her, formed on the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI., was broken up, 
and the dread of France and revo- 
lution reached a panic. The na- 
tion became more and more united 
in its hostility to Revolution prin- 
ciples. Party distinctions van- 
ished. The new Whigs, as Burke 
called those who still had faith in 
France, shrank into insignificance. 
In the summer of 1794 Lord 
Fitzwilliamn, with various other 
Whigs, joined Mr Pitt’s Cabinet ; 
and in the autumn it became known 
that Lord Fitzwilliam was to go to 
Ireland as Viceroy. After various 
delays, he was sworn in in Decem- 
ber, and reached Ireland 4th Jan. 
1795. In spite of the inopportune- 
ness of the moment, he at once 
began to push the policy of com- 
plete Catholic equality with great 
vigour, but was unsupported from 
London, and was recalled in the 
end of February, and left Dub- 
lin in March. There has been 
great discussion over this action 
of the British Government. Some 
calm-minded judges—such as Mr 
Lecky—have held that they there- 
by flung away a golden opportunity 
for conciliating Ireland. A more 
probable judgment seems that the 
rash and headlong conduct of Lord 
Fitzwilliam roused such opposition, 
as to make impossible the more 
gradual progress which would have 
been secured by wiser means. “a 
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Pitt’s Government, it is true, 
was strong as few Governments 
have been. Pitt himself, as no 
man not blinded by passion or 
hatred can doubt, was then and 
through the remainder of his life 
the supporter of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. But Government then, as 
Government now, depended on the 
force of public opinion, and public 
opinion was at that time becoming 
uncontrollable. 

It is with diffidence that one 
dissents from Mr Lecky on a point 
involving intimate and wide know- 
ledge of the period he has made 
his own; but I think he greatly 
underrates the bitterness that was 
felt between Protestant and Cath- 
olic in Ireland previously to Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s failure, and greatly 
overrates the extent towhich the 
subsequent hatred that bore fruit 
in the Rebellion was due to that 
failure. It is to be remembered 
that we have not yet Mr Lecky’s 
considered judgment on the point. 
His earlier work, ‘ The Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland,’ deals 
with the question ; but the world 
is still waiting for the volumes of 
his History which shal! cover that 
much-disputed period. 

Without entering on the discus- 
sion of facts which would be neces- 
sary for a full treatment of the 
question, it may be enough at 
present to quote two or three 
testimonies from different sides. 
In the first place, Westmoreland, 
the Viceroy, the opponent of all 
emancipation, writes to Dundas 


‘in the beginning of 1792:— 


“Instead of the relaxation of the 
penal laws having tended to unite 
Protestants and , Catholics, it has 
increased the apprehension and 
hatred,” ? 


As to the fact of this untoward 





1 Froude, English in Ireland, iii. 42. 
moreland’s view, 
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result, Henry Grattan, in his Life 
of his father, seems agreed, and is 
only concerned to throw the whole 
blame on Lord Westmoreland and 
the French Revolution. Mitchell, 
the Nationalist historian, is of the 
same mind. Describing the effects 
of the Act of 1793, he says:— 


“ The limited and grudging measure 

for the relief of the Catholics had by 
no means had the effect of destroying 
the odius distinctions that had so 
long divided Irishmen of different 
religious persuasions. The law in- 
deed was changed, but the insolent 
and exclusive spirit that had inspired 
the penal code,the very marked 
and offensive disabilities which still 
left the Catholic people in a condition 
of legal inferiority, gave the ‘ Ascend- 
ancy’ ample opportunity to make 
them feel daily and hourly that —— 
were still an oppressed race. 
In every part of the kingdom con- 
tinual efforts were made to traduce 
and vilify the whole Catholic body, 
in order to defeat and annul the 
measures which the Legislature had 
passed in their favour. Never, per- 
haps, in all the history of the country, 
had the virulent malignity of the 
bigots been so busy in charging upon 
Catholics all manner of evil principles 
and practices.” ! 


These are the opinions of rival 
partisans. A_ still more weighty 
judgment may be added. 

Edmund Burke, writing.to a 
member of the Irish Parliament 
on the 29th January 1795, at the 
very moment when Lord Fitz- 
william’s policy was declaring it- 
self in Ireland, said, speaking of 
the last two years: — 


“It was within the course of about 
a twelvemonth, that after Parlia- 
ment had been led into a step quite 
unparalleled in its records; after 
they had resisted all concession, and 
even hearing, with an obstinacy 
equal to anything that could have 
actuated a party domination in the 


second or eighth of Queen Anne; after 
the strange adventure of the grand 
jury, and after Parliament had listened 
to the Sovereign pleading for the 
emancipation of his subjects,—it was. 
after all this that snch a grudging 
and discontent was expressed as must 
justly have alarmed, as it did ex- 
tremely alarm, the whole Catholic 
body ; andI remember but one period 
of my life (I mean the savage period 
between 1761 and fn OR, which 
they have been more harshly or con- 
tumeliously treated than since the last 
partial enlargement. And thus I am 
convinced it will be by paroxysms, 
as long as any stigma remains on 
them, and whilst they are considered 
as no better than half citizens.” 

Burke therefore argues in favour 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s policy, but his 
statements are directly opposed 
to Mr Lecky’s view that ‘‘ the ran- 
cour which at present ( 1871 ) exists. 
between the members of the two 
creeds seems then (1793 ) to have 
been almost unknown, and the real 
obstacle to emancipation was not 
the feelings of the people but the 
policy of the Government. ’’ 

One thing at any rate is cer- 
tain, that Lord Fitzwilliam (as 
Lord Brabourne has pointed out) 
fell undefended ; and that of his 
own Whig friends in the Cabinet, 
not one was found to justify his 
course. 

After Lord Fitzwilliam’s return 
the clouds grew thicker over both 
countries. The victories of France 
continued, and the brilliant Italian 
campaign of Buonaparte of 1796 
made him the hero of the army. 
The United Irishmen, a revolution- 
ary Society founded in 1791 by 
Wolfe Tone, turned to France for 
aid, and received full encourage- 
ment there. 

In July 1796 the Directory, un- 
der the influence of Wolfe Tone, 
resolved on an invasion of Ireland. 

e news quickly reached the Irish 





1Mitchell, i 214, 215, 


2 Lecky, Leaders of Opinion, p,136 . 
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Government, who were able, by the 
arrest of Keogh, Neilson, Russell, 
and others of the leaders on whom 
Wolfe Tone had relicd, to prevent 
concert between the invaders and 
the disaffected. 

In December a most formidable 
expedition under Hoche, one of 
the ablest French generals, set sail 
from Brest. It carried 15,000 
troops, and artillery and arms for 
45,000. By a wonderful succes- 
sion of happy chances, the invasion 
miscarried completely. Through 
bad seamanship the fleet parted 
company the first night. Hoche 
and his staff were separated from 
the rest and never reached Ire- 
land atall. The main part of the 
fleet reached Bantry Bay in safety ; 
but fortunately for England, they 
were under Grouchy, the second in 
command to Hoche, who then, as 
twenty years after at Waterloo, 
ruined French hopes by his blun- 
der. He hesitated and delayed. 
Not a man was landed. The 
weather became more and more 
tempestuous, till at length the 
fleet was fairly blown out to sea. 
They returned to France defeated 
by the weather, without having 
seen a single English ship of war 
either going or returning. 

In the following year the country 
was in even greater danger. The 
British cause was at its nadir. 
The fleet—our only efficient de- 
fence—was for three months in- 
capacitated by successive mutin- 
ies, the outcome of mismanage- 
ment and neglect, whose fatuity 
almost amounted to _ treason.+ 
Meanwhile the Dutch, who were 
in alliance with the French, were 
throwing their whole national 
strength into the preparations for 
an invasion of Ireland on an 
equally large scale. Duncan, who 
was blockading the Dutch fleet in 
the Texel, was deserted by succes- 
sive ships, till he was left with only 
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his own flag-ship the Venerable, and 
the Adamant, a fifty-gun ship. 
With glorious audacity he anchored 
his two ships in the channel, which 
was so narrow that only a single 
vessel could pass out at a time. 
By numerous signals to seaward, 
he deluded De Winter into the be- 
lief that a large squadron was lying 
off shore, and thus for several weeks 
maintained with two ships a block- 
ade of the whole Dutch fleet. By 
July a force of sixteen sail of the 
line, with ten frigates, and 15,000 
troops with eighty guns, was lying 
ready at the Texel, but by this 
time the British fleet was also ready 
for service. Again the weather 
stood our friend. For two months 
the fleet was delayed by foul 
winds, until their supplies were 
exhausted. When at last, in Oc- 
tober, the Dutch fleet put to sea, 
it was met by Duncan at Camper- 
down with a nearly equal force. 
After a desperate and bloody fight, 
ten Dutch ships of the line and 
two frigates were captured, and 
there was an end of all danger 
from Holland. 

Meanwhile, however, the vic- 
tories and the bribes of Buona- 
parte had reduced Austria to 
peace, and within a week after 
Camperdown the Treaty of Campo 
Formio left us without a single 
ally. On the very day on which 
the treaty was signed, a decree 
was issued by the Directory for 
the formation of an ‘‘army of 
England”’ at Boulogne, under 
General Buonaparte. The hopes 
of the United Irishmen reached 
their highest pitch. It is now 
known that this army was, prob- 
ably from the first, intended for 
other purposes, but both Irish and 
English were completely hood- 
winked by Buonaparte. The most 
desperate efforts were made on 
the one hand to welcome, on the 
other to repel, the expected in- 
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vasion. In this way passed the 
winter of 1797 and _ spring of 
1798; but all this time matters 
in Ireland had been going from 
bad to worse. Catholic emanci- 
pation roused Protestant bitter- 
ness and Protestant oppression. 
Protestant cruelty roused Catholic 
retaliation, In the north, the 
strife between Orange boys or 
Peep-of-day boys (so called from 
their visiting Catholic houses at 
peep of day to search for arms) 
and the Catholic defenders almost 
reached the magnitude of a war. 
Throughout Ireland the Protest- 
ants felt their weakness; and, as 
has happened since in India and 
Jamaica, as they became terrified 
they became cruel. The Irish 
Parliament entirely shared this 
feeling, and passed act after act 
of ever-increasing severity against 
the protest of ever-diminishing 
minorities, till Grattan and the 
constitutional opposition seceded 
in despair. The United Irishmen, 
whose leaders had long been Re- 
publican and Separatist, took full 
advantage of the opportunity to 
foment disaffection and prepare 
for invasion. Then (as always 
in Irish history), traitors were 
not wanting to betray the schemes 
of their friends to the Government, 
who were aware of the magnitude 
of the danger they had to meet 
from sedition at home and invasion 
from abroad, though not in a 
position to prove in the law courts 
what they knew from informers. 
Militia had been raised in the 
prospect of invasion, yeomanry 
had been embodied in the course 
of a few weeks to the number 
of nearly 30,000 men (Froude, 
iii. 178). These were neces- 


sarily Protestant, and for the 
most part Orangemen of the 
most bigoted and ferocious de- 
scription. The Irish Government 
was unable to maintain discipline 


over these forces. Officers were 
as bad as men. They became, as 
Abercromby, the Commander-in 
chief, publicly declared in a general 
order, and as Cornwallis, after the 
experience of the Rebellion and of 
Castlebar confirmed, ‘‘a terror to 
every one except their enemies ’’ ; 
and by their ravages, rapes, and 
murders, drove the peasantry whole- 
sale into the arms of the United 
Irishmen. Providentially the 
threatened invasions of 1796 and 
1797 miscarried by the weather 
without the Irish army being called 
on to strike a blow, and that of 
1798 turned out to be a mere feint. 
During this period Camden had 
not, independently of the yeo- 
manry, 10,000 men on whom he 
could rely. If any of the three ex- 
peditions had succeeded in land- 
ing in one of the more disaffected 
parts of the island, there can be 
no reasonable doubt but that the 
forces of the Crown would have 
proved insufficient to repel the 
attack. Neither would it have 
been an invasion by a common 
foe. Abhorrence of French prin- 
ciples was only equalled by fear 
of the outrages of French revolu- 
tionary armies. Under these cir- 
cumstances the sense of insecurity 
and terror which filled the minds 
of all friends of the connection, 
explains—little as it justifies—the 
Protestant outrages of these years. 
As the same time, the Catholic 
revulsion against the dragoonings, 
the free quarterings, the plunder- 
ings, the murders of undisciplined 
troops, goes far to account for the 
ferocity of the rebellion of 1798. 

In the spring of 1798 matters 
came toaclimax. The leaders of 
the United Irishmen understood 
the necessity of foreign aid, and 
desired to defer a rising until the 
French were inthe country. They 
were, however, betrayed by one of 
their own number, and arrested at 
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a meeting on the 12th March, when 
papers containing full evidence of 
their plans were seized. The most 
violent measures of repression, al- 
most inevitable by a terrified min- 
ority—free quarterings, house-burn- 
ings, torturings even—were adop- 
ted to discover arms and plots. 
Floggings, half-hangings, picket- 
ings pitch-cappings, made the name 
of loyalist odious in all generous 
minds. 

In the end of May overt rebel- 
lion broke out. Arrangements had 
been made for a simultaneous ris- 
ing through Leinster and Ulster, 
where the Presbyterians were al- 
most as disaffected as the Catho- 
lics of Leinster. It broke out in 
various parts of Leinster, but was 
suppressed with ease, except in 
Wexford, where one or two suc- 
cesses at the beginning made the 
insurrection swell to enormous 
dimensions. 

Bloody revenge was_ speedily 
taken for Protestant oppression, 
and a war of extermination and 
massacre commenced, in which the 
two sides rivalled one another in 
deeds of horror. In the judgment 
of Mr Plunket, the impartial bio- 
grapher of his grandfather, the first 
Lord Plunket, the only difference 
between the parties was that while 
the loyalists were more brutal in 
their outrages on women, the rebels 
were more wholesale in their mas- 
sacres of men.! 

The rising in Ulster was delayed 
for a fortnight by the arrest of 
some of their leaders. By that 
time the anti-Protestant character 
of the insurrection in the south 
had declared itself. ‘The Presby- 
terians of the north, who were re- 
publican in feeling, but who hated 
Popery even more strongly than 
the British connection, could not 
fight heartily in such an alliance, 





1 Life of Lord Plunket, i. p. 72. 
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and the rising was easily sup- 
pressed. 

Immediately on the outbreak of 
the insurrection, the Government 
appointed as Lord Lieutenant Lord 
Cornwallis, the most distinguished 
general and most large-minded 
and statesman-like soldier that 
Britain possessed. He reached 
Ireland on the 2oth June, one day 
before the Wexford insurrection 
was finished by the battle of 
Vinegar Hill. He found the in- 
surrection crushed, and that his 
whole work was to extinguish the 
smouldering embers, to bring in an 
amnesty, and to repress the savage 
spirit of vengeance roused by the 
desperate struggle for life through 
which the ruling party had just 
passed. 

His language on the subject has 
often been quoted; but the best 
idea of his position is perhaps 
given by the following letter, writ- 
ten a month after he reached Ire- 
land, to a private and intimate 
friend :— 


“ DUBLIN CASTLE, Fily 24, 1798. 

“The overt rebellion is certainly 
declining, and the principal leaders 
in Kildare have surrendered with a 
stipulation for their lives only; but 
the whole country is in such a state, 
that I feel frightened and ashamed 
whenever I consider that I am looked 
upon as being at the head of it. 
Except in the instances of the six 
state trials that are going on here, 
there is no law either in town or 
country but martial law, and you 
know enough of that to see all the 
horrors of it, even in the best admin- 
istration of it; judge then how it 
must be, conducted by Irishmen 
heated by passion and revenge. But 
all this is tr.fling compared to the 
numberless murders that are hourly 
committed by our people without any 
process or examination whatever. 
The yeomanry are in the style of the 
Loyalists in America, only much more 
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numerous and powerful, and a thou- 
sand times more ferocious. These 
men have saved the country, but 
they now take the lead in rapine and 
murder. The Irish militia, with few 
officers, and those chiefly of the worst 
kind, follow closely on the heels of 
the yeomanry in murder and every 
kind of atrocity; and the Fencibles take 
a share, tho’ much behind-hand, with 
the others. The feeble outrages, 
burnings, and murders, which are 
still committed by the rebels, serve 
to keep up the sanguinary disposition 
on our side; and as long as they fur- 
nish a pretext for our parties going in 
quest of them, I see no prospect of 
amendment. The conversation of 
the principal persons of the country 
all tends to encourage this system of 
blood; and the conversation even at 
my table, where you will suppose I 
do all I can to prevent it, always turns 
on hanging, shooting, burning, &c., 
&c.; and if a priest has been put to 
death, the greatest joy is expressed 
by the whole company. So much for 
Ireland and my wretched situation.” ! 


For this spirit of clemency— 
though accompanied by abundant 
firmness in his treatment of proved 
offenders—he, like Lord Canning 
afterwards, was fiercely attacked 
in England, and with still more 
violence in Ireland. He was, how- 
ever, gallantly supported in his 
moderation by the British Cabinet, 
and especially by Mr Pitt, who, 
as Wilberforce tells us in his diary, 
‘*resented and spurned the bigoted 
fury of Irish Protestants.”’ 

In Ireland the most moderate of 
the ruling classes were those who 
most receive the credit of severity, 
the Chancellor and Lord Castle- 
reagh. Nevertheless, the Irish 
rebels would have been in bad case 
if they had been abandoned to the 
mercies of even the most moderate 
of their fellow-countrymen. The 
difference in the attitude of En- 
glish statesmen, from even the best 
of the Irish, is shown by a story of 


a rather later date, which Wilber- 
force used to tell. 


“TI was with Pitt in the House of 
Lords, when Lord Clare replied to a 
charge of cruel practices, approaching 
torture, for the discovery of concealed 
arms. ‘Well, suppose it were so; but 
surely,” &c. I shall never forget 
Pitt's look. He turned round to me 
with that high indignant stare which 
sometimes marked his countenance, 
and stalked out of the House.” 2 


A week before the rebellion 
broke out, Buonaparte had sailed 
on his Egyptian expedition, 
and though Wolfe Tone was 
urging immediate action on the 
Directory, the chance was missed. 
Scarcely, however, had the rebel- 
lion been suppressed, when Ireland 
was alarmed by another French in- 
vasion, this time on a smaller scale. 
On the 22d of August, General 
Humbert, with 1r1oo men, landed 
at Killala Bay, in County Mayo. 
He was joined by many Irish, and 
a few days after defeated General 
Lake in a fight, which, from the 
conduct of the Irish militia, was 
called the Castlebar races. Corn- 
wallis, however, speedily collected 
a large force, and in less than three 
weeks from the landing of the 
French, had defeated and taken 
prisoner the whole expedition. 
Small as was the scale of this in- 
vasion, it illustrates two things— 
the danger which would have arisen 
if the forces of the Crown had been 
in less competent hands than those 
of Cornwallis, and the worthless- 
ness of the Irish militia. Writing 
to Pitt a few weeks after, Corn- 
wallis describes them as ‘‘a militia 
on which no dependence whatever 
can be placed, and which Aber- 
cromby too justly described by 
saying they were only formidable 
to their friends.’’ 3 

In a private letter written at 





1 Marquis Cornwallis to Major-General Ross, Cornwallis Corr., ii. 368. 
2 Wilberforce’s Life, ii. 327. 


3 Cornwallis, ii. 413. 
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the same time he says, ‘‘ The Irish 
militia, from their repeated misbe- 
haviour in the field, and their ex- 
treme licentiousness, are fallen into 
such universal contempt and abhor- 
rence, that when applications are 
made for the protection of troops, 
it is often requested that Irish 
militia may not be sent.”! Lan- 
guage such as this proves the im- 
possibility which Cornwallis felt 
of maintaining order in Ireland 
from Irish sources and with Irish 
force. 

Yet another small invasion took 
place the same autumn by a French 
squadron, which reached Lough 
Swilly, in County Donegal, on the 
1oth October. It was, however, 
attacked and defeated the next 
day, before any landing could be 
made, by a British squadron under 
Sir John Warren. Neither of these 
invasions were large enough to be 
formidable by themselves; either of 
them, if they had appeared a little 
earlier on the scene, would have 
multiplied tenfold the difficulty of 
suppressing the rebellion. 

This then was the condition of 
Ireland. It was torn in pieces by 
the bitterest animosities. Its rival 
parties were only prevented from 
flying at each other’s throats by the 
superior force of Great Britain. Its 
Parliament had formerly hindered 
and hampered the Government in 
their desires of reform and their 
efforts to draw closer the bonds of 
commercial relationship, and now 
encouraged and pressed them on to 
severities and ‘‘ vigour beyond the 
law.”’ It was the vulnerable point 
of the empire, exposed to continual 
invasion. It required a_ huge 
British garrison, since the native 
forces that should have defended 
it had proved themselves worse 
than useless. It was true that 
five threatened invasions had been 
averted, but this was due to 
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Great Britain, and not to any fit- 
ness of Ireland fordefence. Buona- 
parte would soon return from the 
East. Buonaparte might be relied 
on to see as clearly as the Directory 
the weak spot of his enemies, and 
chance could not be relied on for 
the sixth time. It was true that 
rebellion had been suppressed by 
the combined moderation and firm- 
ness of Cornwallis, but the causes 
of disaffection had not been re- 


moved. Passions were too deeply . 


stirred to appeal to an Irish Parlia- 
ment to remove them, or to trust 
to Irish statesmen to hold the bal- 
ance with justice. The Chancellor 
and Lord Castlereagh, as Corn- 
wallis often declared, were the most 
moderate of Irish statesmen; but 


as he emphatically stated a few 


months later— 


“If the British Government place ; 
their confidence in any Irish faction . 


all will be ruined. The Chancellor 
and many of our most able friends 
are blinded by passion and prejudice, 
and would drive the country into re- 
bellion in six months. Lord Castle- 
reagh is by far the best, but I doubt 
whether he would yet have firmness 
to control the violent representations 
of his countrymen; and I trust when 
I retire that some Englishman may be 
sent over who will be at the trouble 
of acting for himself, and will not 
submit to be governed.” * 


Neither was there any other 
party in Ireland to whom Corn- 
wallis could turn. Grattan had, 
of course, been opposed to all 
measures of violence; but Grattan, 
with most of the parliamentary 
opposition, imitating the example 
of Fox at Westminster, had seced- 
ed in consequence of the severities 
which succeeded on the failure of 
Hoche’s invasion. The party had 
at no time been considetable in 
numbers, but at the general elec- 
tion of 1797 Grattan declined re- 





1 Cornwallis, ii. 414. 





2 Cornwallis to Ross, iii. 250. 
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election, and from that time till 
the middle of the Union debates 
had not a seat in Parliament. 
In these desperate straits the 
question that weighed on Corn- 
wallis was, as he puts it, ‘‘ How 
Ireland could be governed and 
preserved, and rendered a source 
of strength and power, instead of 
remaining a useless and almost in- 
tolerable burden toGreat Britain ?’’! 
He was satisfied, and upon good 
grounds, that perseverance in the 
system that had hitherto been 
pursued could only lead from bad 
to worse, and, after exhausting 
the resources of Britain, must end 
in the total separation of the two 
countries. Asa general he believ- 
ed, and no doubt rightly believed, 
that Ireland under the existing 
system was indefensible against 
the attacks of foreign enemies. 
As a statesman he was convinced, 
and with good reason, that under 
the existing system it was impos- 
sible to secure good government, 
safety, or justice for the mass 
of the people of Ireland. His 
own view was entirely against 
the maintenance of the Ascend- 
ancy. Writing to Mr Pitt in 
Oct. 1798, he declares— 


“It has always appeared to me a 
desperate measure for the British 
Government to make an irrevocable 
alliance with a small party in Ireland 
(which party has derived all its con- 
sequence from, and is, in fact, entirely 
dependent upon the British Govern- 
ment) to wage eternal war against the 
Papists and Presbyterians of this 
kingdom, which two sects from the 
fairest calculations compose about 
nine-tenths of the community.” 2 


He therefore strongly urged the 
extension of all the privileges of 
Union to the Catholics, and with 
deep foresight prophesied— 


“If it is in contemplation even to 


extend the privileges of the Union 
to the Roman Catholics, the present 
appears to be the only opportunity 
which the British Ministry can have 
of obtaining ary credit from the boon, 
which must otherwise in a short time 
be extorted from them.” 


These views were completely 
shared by Mr Pitt. If they could 
then have been carried out, our 
troubles in Ireland might now 
have been of no greater magni- 
tude than our troubles in the 
Highlands. But in the then tem- 
per of public opinion on both sides 
of the Channel, it was impossible 
for statesmen of whatever influ- 
ence to put forward at the moment 
so comprehensive a scheme. Sin- 
cere friend as Cornwallis was of 
the Catholic claims, he felt the 
military necessity as the pressing 
and overmastering fact of the 
situation; and the best that he 
found himself able to do for the 
Catholics was to bid them wait, in 
reliance on the superior impartial- 
ity of an imperial Parliament and 
the known views of so many emin- 
ent statesmen. In this confidence 
they waited—not, as Mr Gladstone 
declared the other day, because, 
though hating the Union, they 
were powerless through lack of 
organisation. ‘They had plenty of 
strength to defeat the measure, if 
they had so desired. Mr Glad- 
stone forgets that the Catholics 
had at this time votes, and that, 
while the boroughs were nearly 
all close corporations under the 
patronage of individuals, yet, ow- 
ing to the prevalence of leases 
for lives, something very like uni- 
versal suffrage prevailed in the 
counties. In three-quarters of 
the county constituencies, there- 
fore, the members were complete- 
ly dependent on Catholic votes. 
Moreover, Mr Gladstone’s charge 





1 Cornwallis, ii. 404. 
3 Wakefield Account of Ireland, ii. 301; 


2 Idem, 418. 
Oldfield, Representative Hist., vi. 216. 
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is inconsistent with the attitued 
both of Nationalists and of the 
Irish Government. The charge 
which Nationalist writers bring 
against Mr Pitt in this matter 
is not that he suppressed Catholic 
opinion, but that he duped Catho- 
lics and won invaluable support by 
promises which he had no inten- 
tion of performing. The position 
which Lord Castlereagh takes up 
in a most remarkable letter on the 
question, written to Mr. Pitt on 
the very day of the Union,' is not 
that the support of the Catholics 
was withheld or was unimportant, 
but that it was granted, and was 
necessary for the passing of the 
measure. 

The prospects which tempted 
the Catholics were not fulfilled, 
though not through the fault of 
Pitt, Cornwallis, or Castlereagh. 
But the fact remains that in the 
judgment of the Catholics the 
Union appeared favourable to their 
interests, and that they conse- 
quently were either neutral or 
favourable to the Union, while 
the most effective resistance came 
from the Orangemen, who were 
opposed to it on the very ground 
on which the Catholics supported 
it. 

Then began the long Union 
negotiations, which prove, more 
completely than anything, the 
utter corruptness of nine-tenths 
of the party which composed the 
Irish Parliament, and their unfit- 
ness for control over the affairs of 
their country. The feelings of 
Cornwallis will be best shown by 
a few extracts from his private 
letters to his most intimate friend, 
General Ross. Writing on the 
21st January 1799, he says— 


“The demands of our friends rise 
in proportion to the appearance of 
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strength on the other side, and you, 
who know how I detest a job, will be 
sensible of the difficulities which I 
must often have to keep my temper; 
but still the object is great, and per- 
haps the salvation of the British 
Empire may depend upon it. I shall 
therefore as much as possible over- 
come my detestation of the work in 
which I am engaged, and march on 
steadily to my point.’”2 


On the 20th May he writes 
again—— 


* The political jobbing of this coun- 
try gets the better of me; it has ever 
been the wish of my life to avoid all 
this dirty business, and I am now 
involved in it beyond all bearing, and 
am consequently more wretched than 
ever. I-trust that I shall live to get 
out of this most cursed of all situa- 
tions and most repugnant to my feel- 
ings. How I long tokick those whom 
my public duty obliges me to court! 
If I did not hope to get out of this 
country, I should most earnestly pray 
for immediate death. No man, I am 
sure, ever experienced a more wretch- 
ed existence, and after all I doubt 
whether it is possible to save the 
country.’ 


A few days later, on the 8th 
June 1799— 


“The country is becoming every 
day more quiet; but the ferocity of 
the loyalists will not for a long time 
permit the restoration of perfect tran- 
quility. My occupation is now of the 
most unpleasant nature, negotiating 
and jobbing with the most corrupt 
people under heaven. I despise and 
hate myself every hour for engagin 
in such dirty work, and am supporte 
only by the reflection that without a 
Union the British Empire must be 
dissolved.” * 


On the roth of June— 


“Nothing but a conviction that a 
Union is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the British Empire could 
make me endure the shocking task 
which is imposed upon me.”6 





1 Cornwallis Mem., iii. 326. 
3 Idem. p. 100. 


4 Idem, p. 102. 


2 Idem, p. 39. 
5 Idem, p 104. 
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These views were fully shared 
by Mr Pitt. The reasons which, 
alike in his public utterances and 
in his private cerrespondence and 
intercourse, we see to have moved 
him were the deepest and noblest 
that can move a statesman—the 
safety of the empire and the pro- 
tection of the weaker party in 
Ireland. 

The safety of the empire he puts 
first in his grand speech of 31st 


January 1799 :— 


“The country is at this time en- 
gaged in the most important and 
momentous conflict that ever occurred 
in the history of the world—a conflict 
in which Great Britain is distinguished 
for having made the only manly and 
successfnl stand against the common 
enemies of civilized society. We see 
the point in which that enemy thinks 
us the most assailable. Are we not 
then bound in policy and prudence to 
strengthen that vulnerable point, in- 
volved, as we are, in a contest of 
liberty against despotism—of property 
against plunder and rapine—of re- 
ligion and order against impiety and 
anarchy? 

«“ There was a time when this would 
have been called declamation, but 
unfortunately long and bitter ex- 
perience has taught us to feel that 
it is only the feeble and imperfect 
representation of those calamities (the 
result of French principlesand French 
arms) which are every day attested 
by the wounds of a bleeding world.” ! 


Declamation these words may 
sound in this more happy time. 
When uttered, they expressed no 
more than the conviction of the 
whole nation. But, even at such 
a moment, the healing of animosi- 
ties in Ireland, and the protection 
of the Irish, does not stand far 
behind. In the same speech, he 
continues :— 

«Whoever looks at the circumstan- 
ces to which I have alluded, whoever 
considers that the enemy have shown 


by their conduct that they considered 
Ireland as the weakest and most vul- 
nerable part of the empire, whoever 
reflects upon those dreadful and inex- 
cusable cruelties instigated by the 
enemies of both countries, and upon 
those lamentable severities by which 
the exertions for the defence of Ire- 
land were unhappily but unavoidably 
attended, and the necessity of which 
is in itself one great aggravation of 
the treasons and crimes which led 
to them,—must feel that, as it now 
stands composed,in the hostile division 
of its sects, in the animosities existing 
between ancient settlers and original 
inhabitants. . . . there is no cure but 
inthe formation of a general imperial 
legislature, free alike from terror and 
from resentment, removed from the 
danger and agitation, uninfluenced 
by the prejudices and uninflamed 
by the passions, of that distracted 
country.” 2 


This was the attitude of Pitt. 
The same two motives are in the 
forefront of the case as presented 
by Lord Clare, in the most impas- 
sioned passages of his great Union 
speech of the roth of February 
1800 :— 


“T will now appeal to every dispas- 
sionate man who hears me, whether 
I have in anything misstated or ex- 
aggerated the calamitous situation 
of my country, or the coalition of 
vice and folly which has long under- 
mined her happiness, and at this 
hour loudly threatens her existence. 


- It is gravely inculcated, I know— 


‘Let the British minister leave us 
to ourselves, and we are very well 
as we are.’ We are very well as 
we are. Gracious God! of what 
materials must the the heart of that 
man be composed, who knows the 
state of the country, and will coldly 
tell us we are very well as we are. 
We are very well as we are— 
we have not three years of redemp- 
tion from bankruptcy or intolerable 
taxation, nor one hour's security 
against the renewal of exterminat- 
ing civil war. We are very well 
as we are. Look to your statute- 





1 Speeches, vol. iii. p. 42. 


2 Idem, p. 46. 
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book—session after session have you 
been compelled to enact laws of un- 
exampled rigour and novelty, to 
repress the horrible excesses of the 
mass of your people; and the fury 
of murder and pillage and desola- 
tion has so outrun all legislative 
exertion, that you have been at 
length driven to the hard necessity 
of breaking down the pale of the 
municipal law, and putting your 
country under the ban of military 
government; and in every little circle 
of dignity and independence we hear 
whispers of discontent at the temper- 
ate discretion with which it is admin- 
istered. We are very well as we are. 
Look at, the old revolutionary Gov- 
ernment”of the Irish Union, and the 
modern revolutionary Government of 
the Irish consulate, canvassing the 
dregs of that rebel democracy for a 
renewal of popular ferment and out- 
rage, to overcome the deliberations 
of Parliament. We are very well 
as we are. Look to your civil and 
religious dissensions—look to the 
fury of political faction, and the tor- 
rents of human blood that stain the 
face of your country, and of what 
material is that man composed who 
will not listen with. patience and 
goodwill to any proposition that can 
be made to him, for composing the 
distractions, and healing the wounds, 
and alienating the miseries of the 
devoted nation? We are very well 
as we are. Look to your finances, 
and I repeat you have not redemp- 
tion for three years from public 
bankruptcy, or a burden of taxa- 
tion which will sink every gentle- 
man of property in the country. ”? 


Such was the spirit of the 
statesman of the Union. Such 
was Cornwallis’s view of the ne- 
gotiations in which he found him- 
self engaged. Of the subsequent 
course of those negotiations, a 
most careful and impartial sketch 
has been given by Lord Brabourne 
in a recent number of this Maga- 
zine.” 

Cornwallis is attacked for hav- 
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ing expelled his opponents whole- 
sale from office and pensions. This 
is true, but hardly heinous. It is 
the regular course of events to- 
day. When a man differs from 
Government on the most funda- 
mental question of the day, he 
does not continue to hold office. 
The only difference is, that he 
resigns instead of waiting to be 
dismissed. People talk as if a 
couple of millions was spent in 
actual money bribes. The truth 
is ,that very little was spent in 
actual cash bribes, not on account 
of any virtue of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, but as is proved by the 
amounts remitted from England. 
The patrons of the Irish boroughs 
which were suppressed were com- 
pensated at the rate of £75004 
seat. This was not more than a 
liberal estimate of their actual 
market value, and was a compen- 
sation and not a bribe, inasmuch 
as it was not confined to sup- 
porters of the Government, but 
was paid equally to owners of 
seats whose nominees had voted 
against the Union. 


In the same way the holder of 
every office which was suppressed 
was lavishly pensioned, though 
probably not more lavishly than 
he would have been in England. 
Useful supporters received promo- 
tion in reference to opponents, a 
course not unprecedented in Brit- 
ain. Irish Peerages were lavished 
with a profusion rivalled only by 
Lord North in the crisis of the 
struggle with America. These 
were the resources of Cornwallis. 
They were methods partly the 
necessary and usual concomitants 
of any reform, but, if carried to 
excess, to be justified on the same 
principle as the employment of 
spies or the payment of blackmail. 





1 P. 50 of edition published by I. L. P. U. 


2 Blackwood’s Magazine, October 1885 
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They are things highly undesirable 
in themselves, but which may be 
forced upon an honourable man by 
the necessity of the situation, and 
are in any case infinitely more 
dishonourable to the receiver than 
the giver. 

I have shown the motives of 
Pitt and Cornwallis. I have 
shown that they had reason for 
attributing to those motives the 
weight which they did. As to 
the nature of men with whom 
they had todeal, it is notorious. 
On the venality of the Irish Par- 
liament Cornwallis and Fox, Wolfe 
Tone and Grattan, Mitchell and 
Froude, are agreed. The only 
accusation against Pitt and Corn- 
wallis comes to this, that in a 
time of supreme national neces- 
sity, and in the cause of good 
government, they were ready to 
employ the resources of the 
country in the payment of black- 
mail to a set of brigands, as a 
necessary condition for securing 
a measure which they, in common 
with their countrymen, regarded 
as the only means of preserving 
the empire. 

It is true that the Union has 
not cured all the evils of Ireland, 
but the Union was never expected 
to bea panacea. It was intended 
as the first step of a series of 
measures which should extend to 
Ireland all the blessings and all 
the prosperity of Great Britain. 
Those measures Pitt failed in ac- 
complishing, but he did not fail 
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in thetwo primary objects which 
the Union itself was to secure. 
He saved Irish Roman Catholics 
from their frenzied fellow-country- 
men, and gave them the direct 
protection of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. By bringing the army of 
Ireland under the control of the 
British Parliament, he made Ire- 
land, of which Cornwallis had de- 
spaired, militarily defensible, and 


.gave the empire a strength with- 


out which it would probably have 
succumbed to the renewed attacks 
of Buonaparte. 

After all, the historigal argu- 
ment is not a practical question. 
It may be right or it may be 
wrong that the great work of Pitt 
and Cornwallis should continue to 
stand. That is a question to be 
decided on a survey of the empire 
to-day, and not on researches into 
the events of a century ago. But 
what the historical argument can 
show is, that the statesmen of the 
Union are not men of whom their 
descendents need be ashamed. 
Their action in forming the Union 
was not guided by petty, or by 
corrupt, or by wicked motives. 
They were not actuated by sloth- 
fulness or selfishness. They were 
not afraid to maintain on their 
shoulders the burden of empire, 
when they saw that by a bold 
assumption of responsibility they 
could best fulfil their duties to 
their fellow-subjects and to man- 
kind. 

J. PARKER SMITH. 
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